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PREFACE 

A.  The  purpose  of  the  Dissertation. 

The  purpose  of  this  account  is  to  trace  in  Metho- 
dism, with  particular  reference  to  the  official  records 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the  rise  of  social  in- 
terest and  social  action  which  led  to  the  formulation  and 
adoption  of  the  Social  Creed. 

B.  \7hat  is  the  Social  Creed? 

The  first  official  mention  of  the  Social  Creed  is  to 
be  found  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  State  of 
the  Church  adopted  by  the  General  Conference  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  in  1908.     It  was  the  first  compre- 
hensive statement  of  social  principles  by  the  governing 
body  of  a  church  in  the  United  States,"^  and  was  adopted 
almost  word  for  word  by  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Chur- 
ches of  Christ  in  America.    The  Creed  was  formulated  by 
an  unofficial  organization  within  Methodism,  The  Metho- 
dist Federation  for  Social  Service,  organized  in  V/ashing- 
ton,  D.  C,  Dec.  7,  1907,  by  a  small  group  of  leaders  in- 
terested in  the  social  gospel:     Harry  F.  Ward,  Elbert  R. 
Zaring,  Frank  Mason  North,  Herbert  Welch,  and  Worth  M. 
Tippy.     The  task  of  this  organization  was,   "The  Securing 
of  a  Christian  Social  Order,  Trying  to  Find  Out  V/hat  It 

1.     Twenty  Years  of  Social  Service  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  publication  of  The  Federation,  p.  5. 
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Means,  and  How  It  May  Be  Realized."        As  an  expression 
of  social  purpose  In  its  high  challenge  to  group  and  in- 
dividual action,  the  Creed  is  rooted  in  the  social  gospel, 
which  in  turn  is  inherent  in  Methodism  as  the  Church  seeks 
to  interpret  the  teachings  of  Jesus  in  terms  of  social  ex- 
perience. 

C .    The  nature  of  "official"  records* 

By  official  records  is  meant  specifically,  the  Min- 
utes of  the  General  Conferences  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  as  published  in  the  Journals;   and  the  Disci- 
plines, which  contain, by  authorization  of  the  General  Con- 
ferences the  rules  and  regulations  that  govern  the  Church. 
During  the  days  of  its  youth,  John  Wesley  was  the  supreme 
power  in  the  Church.     He  made  the  laws  and  saw  them  put 
into  execution.     General  Rules  were  established  in  1743, 
and  annual  conferences  of  preachers  began  in  1744.  In 
America  authority  became  the  property  of  the  traveling 
preachers,  who,  met  together  in  annual  conference  in 
1773,  adopted  the  doctrine  and  discipline  as  contained  in 
the  iinglish  Minutes. 

By  1779  the  number  of  preachers  had  so  increased, 
and  the  territory  so  widened  that  the  practice  of  hold- 
ing annual  conferences  for  the  entire  country  became  im- 
practical.    Out  of  this  situation  developed  the  quadren- 

2.     OpjClt . ,  p.  2. 


nial  general  conferences,  annual  conferences  being  there- 
after confined  to  local  areas.    The  first  General  Confer- 
ence was  held  in  1792.     Every  preacher  in  full  connection 
was  a  member.     In  1300  the  General  Conference  was  estab- 
lished as  a  permanent  institution,  with  executive  control, 
power  to  elect  bishops,   and  serve  as  a  court  of  final  ap- 
peal.   Delegates  were  restricted  to  preachers  who  had  been 
in  the  traveling  relationship  for  four  years.     Lay  dele- 
gates were  admitted  in  1872. 

The  first  official  records  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  were  published  in  Philadelphia,  1785,  under 
the  title,   "Minutes  of  several  conversations  between  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Coke,  LL.D.,  the  Rev.  Francis  Asbury,  and 
others,  at  a  Conference,  began  in  Baltimore,  in  the  State 
of  Maryland,  on  Monday,  the  27th  of  December,   in  the  Year 
1784.     Composing  a  Form  of  Discipline  for  the  Minister, 
Preacher,  and  other  Members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  America."     In  1736  the  title  was  altered  to. 
The  General  Minutes  of  the  Conferences  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  America,  forming  the  Constitution  of 
the  said  Church.  The  present  title.  Doctrine  and  Disci- 
pline of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  adopted  in 
1304  (the  name  "Episcopal"  has  been  dropped  since  the 
union  of  1939.) 

Second  of  the  publications  to  appear  was  the  Jour- 
nal, each  edition  of  which  contains  the  minutes  of  one 


or  more  of  the  General  Conferences.     The  records  of  the 
early  sessions  are  but  skeletons  of  procedure,  lacking 
the  flesh  of  information  necessary  to  interpret  and  unde 
stand  what  truly  occurred.     The  warmth  of  debate  is  miss 
ing.     Petitions  and  memorials  receive  only  bare  mention. 
These  minutes  were  not  intended  for  publication,  but  in 
later  years  the  accounts  are  complete. 

D,     Specific  forms  in  the  records. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  similarity  between  memori- 
als, petitions ,  and  resolutions  as  statements  are  given 
title  in  the  records,  but  it  may  be  generally  said  that 
a  memorial  is  a  presentation  of  facts  dealing  with  a  par 
ticular  situation;  a  petition  is  a  call  or  plea  for  ac- 
tion; and  a  resolution  is  an  expression  of  opinion  which 
often  also  includes  a  call  for  action. 

Reports  are  of  various  nature,  the  work  of  special 
delegations,  standing  committees,  or  particular  organize 
tions  of  the  Church,  findings,  records  of  action,  expres 
sions  of  opinion.    Later  Journals  are  complete  in  this 
item.     Even  minority  reports  on  important  issues  are  in 
eluded  in  the  text. 

y/ith  few  exceptions  the  Journals  also  contain  the 
quadrennial  Addresses  of  the  Bishops,  or  Episcopal  Ad- 
dresses, signed  by  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Bishops. 
In  some  instances  these  addresses  are  composed  in  collab 
oration,  in  others  written  by  some  member  delegated  by 
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the  Board,  and  delivered  before  the  General  Conferences. 

E.     Authorities  consulted. 

Grateful  acknowledgment  is  made  to  a  number  of  per- 
sons who  have  helped  in  this  study,  to  Professor  David  D. 
Vaughan  of  Boston  University  for  his  long  encouragement 
and  advice;  to  Professors  Richard  M.  Cameron  and  Albert 
Morris  for  friendly  criticism  and  guidance;  to  Dr.  James 
R.  Joy,  Historian  and  Librarian  of  the  Methodist  Histori- 
cal Society  in  New  York  City,  Dr.  V/.  W.  Sweet,  and  the  li- 
brarians of  Yale  University  and  Garrett  Biblical  Institu- 
te, all  of  whom  provided  leads  to  necessary  material;  to 
Rev.  G.  H.  Stackpole,  who  opened  the  resources  of  the 
Methodist  Historical  Society  in  Boston,  and  himself  gave 
valued  assistance  in  discovering  the  address  of  Bishop 
McKendree  at  the  Conference  of  1820,  and  references  to 
the  Tennessee  Pamphlet;  to  the  librarians  of  the  Congre- 
gational Library  in  Boston  for  their  untiring  service; 
and  to  Dr.  Charles  C.  V/ebber  for  information  about  the 
Methodist  Federation  for  Social  Service. 

In  a  historical  treatment  of  this  nature  the  chief 
sources  will  of  course  be  the  records  of  the  Church.  Suf- 
ficient comment  has  been  made  to  show  the  character  of 
these  records.    They  are  extensive,  as  the  Bibliography 
will  reveal.    Much  supplementary  material  has  been  con- 
sidered. 

There  are  many  praiseworthy  studies  of  7/esley  and 
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early  Methodism,  but  the  first  source  is  always  his  Jour- 
nal, and  secondly,  his  i^orks »     Bishop  Francis  J.  McCon- 
nell's,  John  Y/esley,  has  provided  an  instructive  study  of 
the  social  implications  of  Methodism.    Maldy^n  2dv/ards', 
After  Wesley,  and  W.  J.  Warner's,  The  Wesley an  Movement 
in  the  Industrial  Revolution,  portray  the  effects  of  Wes- 
leyanism  as  a  social  movement.     Other  "books  have  been 
helpful:  The  Educational  Ethics  of  John  Wesley,  by  Kath- 
leen W.  MacArthur;  Vt^esley's  Legacy  to  the  World,  by  J. 
Ernest  Rattenbury;  George  Croft  Cell's,  The  Rediscovery 
of  John  Wesley;  and  John  Wesley  in  the  Evolution  of  Prot- 
estantism, by  Maxim  Piette.  Class  notes  taken  from  the 
lectures  of  Professor  Cell,  and  Professor  R.  M.  Cameron 
have  also  been  put  to  effective  use. 

Herbert  Asbury's  account  of  the  life  of  Bishop  As- 
bury;  P.  S.  Child's,  The  Colonial  Parson  of  Nev^  England, 
and  Ellery  Channlng's,  Memoir,  afford  instructive  views 
of  early  church  life,  especially  when  used  in  conjunction 
with  general  histories.     In  this  connection,  and  for  la- 
ter eras  also,  A.  B.  Hart's,  The  American  Nation,  and  the 
History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States,  by  J.  B.  Mc- 
Master,  proved  of  great  value.  Several  volumes  of  indus- 
trial and  economic  history  were  also  consulted:     E.  P. 
Humphrey,  An  Economic  History  of  the  United  States;  Isa- 
ac Lippincott,  The  EconoiniG  Development  of  the  United 
States;  S.  E.  Porman,  The  Rise  of  American  Commerce  and 
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Industry;  A.  J.  Carman,  Social  and  Economic  History  of 
the  United  States;  and  the  reports  published  by  Presi- 
dent Herbert  Hoover's  research  committee.  Recent  Social 
Trends  in  the  United  States* 

Works  dealing  with  the  slavery  issue  are  plentiful. 
Copies  of  the  periodicals  mentioned  in  the  text  were  ex- 
amined.    Lucius  iiat lack's,  History  of  American  Slavery 
and  Methodism  from  1780-1848,  and  his  Memoir  of  Orange 
Scott  were  most  helpful.    Chief  mention  goes  to  a  care- 
ful study  made  by  Florence  Hollis  of  Wellesley  in  her 
Ph.  D.,  Dissertation,  The  Slavery  Controversy  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  1820-1860.     G.  H.  Barnes's 
survey  of  The  Ant i- Slavery  Impulse  contains  valuable  ref- 
erences,  and  clear  comment  on  the  period  of  intense  abo- 
litionist agitation.     The  Welde-Grimke  Letters  add  a  per- 
sonal note,  as  well  as  insight  to  the  trying  problems  of 
the  anti-slavery  fight. 

For  information  concerning  the  temperance  cause, 
and  prohibition,  resort  has  been  made  to  general  histor- 
ies, as  in  all  divisions  of  this  account.     Conrad  Henry 
Moehlman's,  '/then  All  Drank,   and  Thereafter,  which  bears 
the  marks  of  a  dissertation,  was  of  particular  help  in 
its  perspective  of  prohibition.    Publications  of  the  As- 
sociation Against  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  were  studied, 
as  were  tempergince  papers,  and  Stearns'  two  volumes  con- 
taining the  addresses  at  the  World's  Temperance  Congress 
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of  189S,  which  offer  a  survey  of  temperance  movements 
throughout  the  world.     At  this  point  let  it  be  said  that 
all  topics  considered  were  investigated  under  the  various 
headings  in  Bliss's,  Sncyclopaedia  of  Social  Reform,  Has- 
tings', Encyclopaedie  of  Religion  and  Ethics,  and  The  En- 
cyclopaedia of  Social  Sciences*     In  some  instances  the 
Britannica  was  consulted. 

In  the  educational  field,  A.  W.  Cuirmiings',  The  Early 
Schools  of  Methodism;  S.  P.  Cubherly's  well-known  texts; 
and  Charles  H.  Judd's,  Education  and  Social  Progress,  ab- 
ly supplemented  the  Church  records.    Lippincott  was  again 
helpful  here. 

Several  authorities  were  called  upon  for  an  under- 
standing of  the  social  gospel.     Charles  H.  Hopkins'  pain- 
staking research.  The  Rise  of  the  Social  Gospel  in  Ameri- 
can Protestantism,  is  replete  with  material.     His  biblio- 
graphy is  monumental,  providing  a  splendid  guide  to  sour- 
ces.   No  better  insight  of  the  religious  basis  of  social 
reform  can  be  found  than  that  provided  in  the  books  of 
Walter  Rauschenbusch.    Particular  reference  is  made  to 
Christianity  and  the  Social  Crisis,  and  A  Theology  for 
the  Social  Gospel.  Josiah  Strong' s.  Religious  Movements 
for  Social  Betterment  shows  the  change  in  religious  ac- 
tivities toward  the  uplift  of  the  "whole  man,   and  Social 
Progress,  edited  by  Strong,  Bliss,  and  W.  H.  Tolman,  pro- 
vides an  exhaustive  tabulation  and  description  of  early 


movements,  organizations,  and  purposes.    Extensive  sta- 
tistics and  bibliographies  are  given. 

Studies  of  war,  and  peace,   and  internationalism  are 
voluminous.    Many  were  examined,  among  which  the  follow- 
ing proved  most  useful:     S.  &  J.  Rauschenbusch,  War  Mad- 
ness; Hamlin,  The  l?ar  Myth  in  United  States  History;  E. 
M.  &  J.  L.  Lobinger,  Educating  for  Peace;  Miller,  The 
Church  and  War;  Thomas,  'liar--  no  glory —  no  profit--  no 
need;  Wells,  The  Way  to  World  Peace;  Seldes,  Iron,  Blood 
and  Profits;  and  that  splendid  book  by  A.  C.  F,  Beales, 
The  History  of  Peace. 

Robert  Emory's,  History  of  the  Discipline;  a  later 
volume  on  this  same  subject  by  David  Sherman,   and  Ti- 
gert's,  A  Constitutional  History  of  American  Episcopal 
Methodism,  together  with  the  records  themselves,  provid- 
ed knowledge  of  the  organization  of  the  Church,  and  the 
formation  of  the  records.    Histories  of  Methodism  by 
Stevens,  Bangs,  Buckley,  and  Luccock  and  Hutchinson  were 
studied  in  addition  to  several  histories  of  the  leading 
denominations,  and  W.  W.  Sweet's,  The  Story  of  Religions 
in  America.    The  Baptists,  and  The  Presbyterians,  two 
futher  volumes  by  Sweet;  Presbyterianism  in  its  Develop- 
ment and  Growth,  by  R.  M.  Patterson;  Williston  Walker's, 
A  History  of  the  Congregational  Churches  in  the  United 
States ;   and  A.  C.  Lichtenberger ' s  manuscript,  The  Rela- 
tion of  the  i^piscopal  Church  to  Social  Problems  in  Amer- 
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lea  opened  the  doors  to  the  leading  denominations,  and 
in  general  helped  to  weave  together  the  progress  of  the 
churches  in  the  fields  considered. 


THE  DEVSL0PM3NT  OF  TH5  SOCIAL  CRSSD  OP 
THE  METHODIST  CHURCH 


CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 

A.    The  social  Cread  is  rooted  in  the  Methodist  concern  for 
the  salvation  of  the  Individual* 

Across  the  yellowed  pages  of  yesterday  rides  the 
horseback  preacher,  faithful  at  his  long  and  oft times  haz- 
ardous round  of  duties  in  a  spirit  of  devotion.    His  mis- 
sion is  a  quest  for  souls,  to  claim  and  to  reclaim.     It  is 
not  a  profession;   it  is  a  calling,  a  succession  Apostolic 
In  significance.    His  face  is  set  to  reform  the  people  of 
an  opening  continent.    His  wages  are  small;  his  duties  are 
great,   and  his  will  to  perform  them  is  his  lasting  memory 
and  his  rebuke  to  the  torpid  ecclesiast Iclsm  of  his  day. 
Whether  a  "have"  or  a  "have-not,"  he  cannot,  does  not  hope 
to  lay  up  much  of  that  which  the  world  calls  treasure,  yet 
believes  he  will  gain  all  in  the  wealth  of  the  spirit.  He 
is  religion  on  the  frontiers  of  a  nation,  religion  strong 
with  youth  and  zeal.- 

The  growing  nation  had  place  for  a  vigorous  relig- 
ion.    Older,  more  staid  forms  sho.ved  pale  and  lifeless  a- 
mid  the  red  flame  of  adventure,  where  government  by  the 
people  was  in  the  making,  while  boundaries  billowed  out 
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to  west  and  south.     Within  the  expanding  limits  institu- 
tions rose  and  increased  in  perplexity.    Methodism  fol- 
lowed the  frontiers,  whether  of  expansion  in  the  physi- 
calm  realm  or  development  in  the  organizations  of  socie- 
ty.   The  story  of  American  Methodism  is  in  large  measure 
the  history  of  the  people  of  a  nation  in  their  experien- 
ces of  living  together.     Out  of  these  experiences,  out  of 
life  as  it  has  been  and  is,  and  a  profound  conception  of 
life  as  it  ought  to  be,  the  Social  Creed  of  Methodism  has 
developed.    The  faithful  Methodist  believes  that  the  gos- 
pel is  of  such  nature  that,  rooted  and  nurtured  in  the 
personal  and  individual,  it  must  widen  out  to  encompass 
the  welfare  of  other  individuals.    No  aspect  of  life  that 
affects  the  well-being  of  persons  is  to  be  overlooked  or 
neglected,  for  it  is  by  changing  persons  for  the  better 
that  society  moves  Godward. 

A  changed  society  accomplishes  change  in  persons 
who  have  not  been  agents  in  its  development.    The  changed 
individual  faces  a  moral  imperative.     Salvation  is  both 
personal  and  social.     3very  condition  and  circumstance  of 
society  must  be  made  more  conducive  to  life  without  com- 
promise.    Therefore,   the  faithful  Methodist  gives  over 
idle  watching  for  the  New  Jerusalem  to  appear  from  celes- 
tial sources,   and  lends  himself  toward  its  attainment  by 
way  of  spiritual  and  social  progress  on  earth.     He  reali- 
zes that,  though  it  is  designed  in  heaven,  the  City  is 
none  the  less  constructed,  after  the  loss  of  much  materi- 
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al  in  experiment  and  failure,  sectionally  and  in  part  from 
age  to  age,  fashioned  of  the  sound  substance  of  living.  It 
seems  strange  only  to  the  person  who  has  never  turned  a 
hand  to  construction  that  the  blocks  which  make  up  the  Ci- 
ty are  held  together  by  the  cement  of  faith  and  belief. 
Faith  in  God,  and  belief  in  the  worth  of  man.     Faith  in 
the  ideal,  and  belief  that  when  man  lends  himself  to  ef- 
fort, God  will  translate  the  ideal  in  terms  of  experience. 

The  horseback  preacher  was  not  called  upon  to  devel- 
op an  extensive  social  creed.    Life  was  severe;  compared 
with  that  of  today  it  was  relatively  simple.    The  preach- 
er's task  was  to  save  souls  for  the  rewards  of  a  blessed 
hereafter.     Band  and  society  meetings  provided  something 
of  that  Kingdom  atmosphere  which  the  world  denied.  Each 
group  was  indeed  a  church  within  a  church  for  mutual  guid- 
ance, correction,  comfort,  and  in  some  instances  material 
aid.    Though  not  social-minded  in  the  modern  sense,  these 
basal  groups  of  Methodism  contained  the  seed  of  the  pres- 
ent social  creed.     Sown  in  the  hotbed  of  a  sect,  they  came 
to  flower  in  the  wide  field  of  an  institution. 

B.  Methodism,  the  "miracle"  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

"The  miracle  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  the 
birth  of  Methodism,  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
under  conditions  which  gave  as  little  promise  of 
the  genesis  of  a  great  spiritual  movement  as  the 
manger  of  Bethlehem  gave  of  the  glory  of  the  Son 
of  God.     The  birthcry  of  Methodism  was  'Abba, 
Father'.'   The  token  of  its  fellowship  is  the  Wit- 
ness of  the  Adoption.    The  burden  of  its  message 
is,   'Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the 
sin  of  the  world.'   Its  logic  of  salva- 
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tion  is  the  Atonemsnt  as  S3t  forth  in  the  words 
of  our  Lord,    'This  is  my  blood  of  the  Nov/  Testa- 
ment ivhich  is  shed  for  you  and  for  many  for  the 
remission  of  sins.'     Its  ever  present  miracle- 
worker  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  convinces  the 
world  of  sin,  of  righteousness,  and  of  judgment, 
and  renews  the  dead  soul  in  the  life  and  like- 
ness of  God. 

Bred  in  a  college  that  denied  it  asylum,  this 
young  child  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  driven 
to  the  fields  and  byways,  pursued  by  ridicule 
and  persecution,  and  its  life  sought  by  Herods 
in  priestly  robes.     It  was  stoned  by  mobs,  and 
its  name  cast  out  as  evil  by  magistrates.  It 
lived  only  because  the  life  of  God  was  in  it; 
lived  to  save  England  from  bloody  revolution; 
lived  to  give  at  its  altars  God's  ansv/er  to  in- 
fidelity in  America;   lived  to  preserve  liberty 
in  this  land  from  self-destruction  by  proclaim- 
ing the  only  truth  that  makes  men  free  indeed; 

  lived  to  raise  up  from  the  very  stones 

hurled  at  it  by  older  ecclesiasticism  children 
by  tens  of  thousands  to  replenish  their  folds, 
and  bless  them  that  persecuted  it."  1 

Methodism  did  not  retire  into  a  cloister.     In  the 
land  of  origin,  and  in  the  new  world  across  the  sea  the 
bearers  of  the  "good  news"  resorted  to  the  fields  and 
highways.     The  term  "traveling  preacher"  is  not  without 
significance.    Preachers  have  changed  modes  of  transpor- 
tation, but  the  Methodist  ministry  is  still  itinerant. 
In  their  extensive  travels  the  servants  of  the  Church 
could  not,  nor  have  they  sought  to,  ignore  the  increasing 
complexities  of  society.    The  world  is  their  parish;  it 
is  also  their  problem.    Men  ever  seek  to  enslave  other 


1.     Journal,  1912,  Episcopal  Address,  p.  165 
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man  by  ownership  of  person,  land,  or  the  tools  of  live- 
lihood.   Human  needs  provide  the  field  and  the  opportun- 
ity for  privilege  and  profit  and  the  garnering  of  re- 
sources by  the  few,  with  the  resultant  denial  of  the  many. 
Methodism  went  into  mine  and  field  and  factory  where  men 
worked  and  dealt  with  men.    Methodism  rode  the  plains  of 
the  opening  West,  and  followed  the  seas  where  men  went  in 
search  of  trade.     It  went  with  them  from  farm  to  city. 
And  the  descendants  of  those  pioneers  who  came  to  America 
by  the  dictate  of  conscience,  or  in  the  hunt  for  wealth 
and  adventure,  or  in  the  exile  of  punishment  novr  fill  the 
schoolrooms,  run  the  tiachines,  sit  at  the  desks,  and  ply 
the  air  in  a  world  that  is  different  in  many  of  its  out- 
ward features.    Svery  phase  of  change  exerts  deinands  on 
religion,  for  if  it  is  to  be  of  real  worth  religion  must 
make  itself  felt  in  every  walk  of  life. 

l^at  answers  has  Methodism  given  to  the  perplexing 
questions  rising  out  of  man^s  increased  dealings  with 
man?     It  has  not  been  silent;  cannot  remain  unspeaking 
without  forsaking  its  birthright. 

Methodism  started  as  a  way  of  moral  improvement 
and  spiritual  uplift.     Its  cause  lay  on  the  one  hand  in 
human  need  for  spiritual  nurture,  on  the  other    in  the 
emptiness  of  the  cupboards  of  the  established  church. 
Preaching  was  dull,  unimaginative,  and  uninspiring.  The 
age  was  given  to  gambling,  an  era  of  brutal  sports,  li- 
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quor  swigging,   and  traffic  in  rum  and  slaves.     Life  was 
debauched  in  city  and  in  country.     Education  had  lost  the 
flame  of  ref oraiation.     England  sorely  needed  a  workable 
method  of  salvation.    That  which  proved  to  be  spiritually 
productive  for  the  members  of  the  so-called  Holy  Club  at 
Oxford  was  good  for  others,  also.     Out  of  this  small 
group,  which  originated  in  1729,  and  other  bands  of  like 
nature,  came  the  simple  rules  that  patterned  the  General 
Rules  of  Methodism. 

After  six  years  the  Methodists  were  still  a  select 
group  meeting  for  prayer,  mutual  criticism  and  guidance, 
Bible  reading,   and  study.     Following  paternal  precedent, 
and  that  of  his  grandfathers  on  both  sides  of  the  house, 
John  V/esley  was  ordained  in  the  Church  of  England,  receiv- 
his  orders  as  presbyter  in  1728.    His  time  was  divided 
among  lecturing  at  Oxford,  assisting  his  father  in  parish 
work,  and  close  association  with  the  Holy  Club  until  his 
departure  for  Georgia  in  1735.    He  returned  to  London  in 
December,  1737,  dissatisfied  with  the  Georgia  venture, 
and  with  himself.     His  hope  to  do  missionary  work  among 
the  Indians  had  not  been  realized.     He  believed  that  he 
had  been  a  failure  among  the  colonists.    Association  with 
a  group  of  Moravians  on  shipboard  and  in  America  disturb- 
ed him  spiritually.    Their  deep  faith  and  piety  convinced 
him  of  the  existence  of  spiritual  heights  which  he  had  not 
yet  scaled.     He  reached  the  long  desired  eminences  in  a 
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peak  experience  on  the  night  of  May  24th,   1733  which  may 
with  good  reason  be  designated  as  the  birthday  of  the 
Me  thod 1 s  t  chur Che  s . 

Nourished  in  the  Bands  and  Societies  of  early  Meth- 
odism, the  warmth  of  that  climaxing  experience,  denied 
amid  the  cold  austeritlss  of  church  and  cathedral,  spread 
through  the  fields  and  mines  and  tovms  of  England  and 
Wales.     Although  Wesley  never  left  the  Church  of  England-- 
he  was  burled  in  the  robes  of  his  order--  his  following 
became  another  church. 

The  religious  society  was  not  an  innovation  of  Meth- 
odism,   Though  not  extensive  in  numbers  or  blessed  with 
the  high  favor  of  the  established  church,  societies  exist- 
ed, some  under  the  tutelage  of  sympathetic  ministers. 
Seeking  a  deeper  morality,  dissatisfied  with  the  minor  de- 
gree of  lay  participation  permitted  by  formalistic  wor- 
ship, laymen  v/ere  meeting  for  prayer,  Bible  reading,  and 
song,  finding  self-expression,  and  something  more  of  the 
Spirit  than  was  offered  in  the  regular  services  of  the 
Church.     Such  groups  provided  a  ready  field  for  V/esleyan- 
ism.     Organized  Methodism  dates  from  the  amalgamation  of 
two  societies  established  at  The  Foundry  in  London,  1739.3 
The  first  assembly  of  preachers,  six  in  number,  met  at  the 
same  place  on  June  25th,  1744.    Thus  began  the  annual  con- 

2.     According  to  V/esley.    Stevens,  History  of  Meth- 
odism,   II,  p.  238.    The  United  Society  at  Bristol  ante- 
dated that  of  the  Foundry  by  some  months. 
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ferences  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists. 

Before  V/esley's  death  in  1791  the  reformation  which 
bore  his  name  had  reached  across  the  Atlantic,  and  he  had 
made  provision  for  leadership  in  this  new-world  field  by 
taking  upon  himself  the  duties  and  powers  of  ordination. 
By  his  Deed  of  Declaration  the  directive  authority  of  the 
Church  was  invested  in  the  preachers. 

In  Britain  the  movement  continued  under  the  name, 
Wesleyan  Methodists.     In  America,  operating  under  episco- 
pal supervision,  with  a  faith  based  on  twenty-five  arti- 
cles of  religion  prepared  by  Wesley  from  the  thirty-nine 
articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  it  became  known  as  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.     Both  original  bodies  experi- 
enced various  divisons  and  reunions. 

0 .    The  spread  of  Methodism  into  America. 

Mrs.  Barbara  Heck  was  the  foundress  of  American 
Methodism.    Born  in  Ballygarry,   Ireland  in  a  settlement 
of  emigrants  from  the  RhliBish  Palatinate,  converted  to 
Methodism,   she--  along  with  others--  removed  to  New  York 
in  1760.     In  the  company  was  Philip  Embury,  a  lay  Metho- 
dist preacher.     Lapsed  from  methodistic  religion  for  a 
time,  the  group  was  revived  by  Mrs.  Heck,  and  Embury  set 
to  preaching.    The  first  class  meetings  were  held  in  an 
old  sail  loft,  but  in  1768  the  now  famous  John  Street 
Church  was  built.     l"/hen  Francis  Asbury  came  over  in  1761 
Methodism  was  already  off  to  a  healthy  start,  with  three 
hundred  society  members  and  four  preachers.     At  his  death 
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in  1816  th9  Church  numbered  over  tv/o  hundred  thousand, 
with  two  thousand  preachers  at  work  in  the  field.  Robert 
Strawbridge  was  preaching  in  Maryland  at  the  time  of  the 
John  Street  foundation,  but  the  date  of  the  Sands  Creek 
organization  is  not  known. 

The  year  1773  brought  about  the  first  conference  of 
Methodist  preachers  in  America,  ten  in  number,  all  of 
whom  were  born  in  Europe.    Thomas  Coke,  Oxford  LL  D.,  was 
ordained  "superintendent  or  bishop  of  the  Methodist  socie- 
ties in  America"  ^  by  Wesley  at  Bristol  on  Sept.  2,  1784. 
He  arrived  in  America  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  Christ- 
mas Conference  at  Baltimore  in  the  same  year.     With  this 
conference  American  Methodism  entered  a  distinctive 
phase.     It  was  no  longer  a  part  of  England. 

Since  its  inauguration  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  has  been  subject  to  many  divisions,  but  there  has 
been  no  significant  doctrinal  change.    Rifted  along  color 
lines  and  matters  of  polity,  Methodism  has  clung  to  the 
original  ".Vesleyan-Arminian  tenets. 

Colored  "union"  Methodists  organized  in  1816,  sub- 
dividing in  1319  when  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  Zion  was  formed.    Methodist  Protestants  split  off 
in  1830  in  protest  over  the  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  powers  lodged  in  the  itinerant  ministers.  On 

3.     Stevens,  op.  cit..  II,  p.  215. 
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May  1,  1845  the  most  important  division  took  place.  At 
this  time  delegates  frora  the  annual  conferences  in  the 
slaveholding  areas  met  at  Louisville,  Kentucky  to  form 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.    The  Colored  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  in  America  separated  from  this 
latter  body  in  1870.     Other  branches  of  Methodism  present 
a  variety  of  names,  Free  Methodist,  United  Brethren  in 
Christ,   Independent  Methodist,  Primitive  Methodist,  Con- 
gregational Methodist,   Zion  Union  Apostolic,  Evangelical 

Association  Methodists  all,  but  with  some  degree 

of  distinction. 

After  generations  of  division  the  trend  is  now  def- 
initely toward  union.     Over  eight  millions  of  the  people 
knoYm  as  Methodists  came  together  in  the  Plan  of  Union  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  and  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church  in 
1939.    The  union  is  known  as  The  Methodist  Church.  The 
social  pronouncements  which  constitute  both  the  conclu- 
sion and  the  field  of  this  research  are  the  pronounce- 
ments of  this  united  church.    Since  it  will  be  demonstra- 
ted that  no  significant  utterance  is  contained  in  the 
Discipline  of  this  united  body  which  was  not  part  of  the 
social  creed  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  before  the 
union,  it  would  not  seem  inconsistent  to  limit  this  in- 
vestigation to  the  original,  the  larger,  and  the  most  in- 
fluential body  of  Methodism. 
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CHAPTjiR  II 
THE  SOCIAL  STANDARDS  OF  JOHN  WESLEY 

A.     T^Qslej  was  trained  In  "methodlsm. " 

SusannaJi  Wesley  did  not  raise  a  pampered  brood. 
"The  children  were  always  put  into  a  regular  method  of 
living,  in  such  things  as  they  were  capable  of,"  she  pen- 
ned to  John  on  July  24th,  1732,  offering  words  of  precept 
for  his  guidance  in  the  care  of  the  young. 

""/hen  turned  a  year  old,  (and  some  before,)  they 
were  taught  to  fear  the  rod,  and  to  cry  softly.... 
that  most  odious  noise  of  the  crying  of  children 
was  rarely  heard  in  the  house." 

The  youngsters  of  the  Wesley  household  had  "always 
to  eat  such  things  as  were  provided  for  the  family."  Thus, 
since  they  were  "so  constantly  used  to  eat  and  drink  what 
was  given  them,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  making  them 
take  the  most  unpleasant  medicine."    No  indulgence  of  self- 
will  was  permitted.    Mrs.  Wesley  believed  that  when  a  child 
was  corrected  "It  must  be  conquered." 

"The  children  of  this  family,"  she  stated,  "Were 
taught,  as  soon  as  they  could  speak,  the  Lord's 
Prayer,...  to  be  still  at  family  prayers,...  to 
understand  they  might  have  nothing  they  cried 
for."  1 


1.    Rhys,  The  Journal  of  the  Reverend  John  Lesley, 
Everyman's  Library  Edition,  Vol.   I,  p.  388ff.     ( Edition 
of  1930,  published  in  New  York  by  S.  P.  Dutton  &  Company, 
Inc . ) 
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At  the  tender  age  of  five  the  young  'Yesleys  were 
taught  to  read.     As  soon  as  possible  after  this  early 
introduction  to  letters  they  were  put  to  work  on  the 
book  of  Genesis,  never  on  any  occasion  leaving  off  reed- 
ing until 

"Perfect  in  their  lesson,  were  it  shorter  or  long- 
er.    There  was  no  such  thing  as  loud  talking  or 
playing  allowed  of;  but  every  one  was  kept  close 
to  their  business  for  the  six  hours  of  school."  2 

The  V/esleys  were  suckled  on  discipline.     They  were 
not  strangers  to  method,  or  unacquainted  with  work,  "hen 
John,  the  fifteenth  child,  went  up  to  Charterhouse 
School  at  the  age  of  eleven,  a  scholarship  pupil  through 
the  offices  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  he  already  had 
solid  grounding    for  the  years  to  come. 

He  was  an  able  student  both  at  Charterhouse  and  at 
Oxford,  following  his  matriculation  at  Christ  Church  in 
1720,  so  proficient  indeed  that  he  was  elected  to  a  fel- 
lowship in  1726.     In  1721  he  started  the  first  of  the  di- 
aries which  were  to  provide  future  material  for  his  Jour- 
nal.    After  reading  The  Rule  and  Exercise  of  Holy  Living 
and  The  Rule  and  Exercise  of  Holy  Dying,  written  by  the 
Anglican  Bishop,  Jeremy  Taylor,  he  began  in  1725  "to  take 
a  more  exact  account...  of  the  manner"  in  which  he  spent 
his  time,  recording  how  he  "had  employed  every  hour."  ^ 


2.  Op.  cit..  p.  392* 

3.  Ibid,  Preface,  A-  1. 
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"This  rigorous  plan  was  followed  for  no  less  than 
fifteen  years,  a  striking  illustration  of  Wesley's 
firmness  of  purpose  and  devotion  to  method.  From 
the  time  when  he  sailed  for  Georgia,  October, 
1735,  being  then  in  his  thirty-third  year,  "'esley's 
Journal  becomes  a  record  of  his  travels,  studies, 
and  labours,  of  varied  adventures,  and  intercourse 
with  persons  of  all  kinds,  of  his  views  on  ques- 
tions practical  and  speculative,  and,  generally, 
what  had  been  mainly  a  religious  time-table  broad- 
ens into  an  autobiography."  4 

It  would  seem  that,  by  the  record,  Wesley  was  always 
a  Methodist,  if  not  in  name,  none-the-lass  in  ordered  liv- 
ing. His  long  hours  were  filled  with  work.  Yfhen  one  uses 
himself  unsparingly  it  may  be  expected  that  he  will  look 
for  like  diligence  in  others,  young  and  old,  and  that  work 
and  thrift  will  be  considered  as  virtues  akin  to  godliness. 

The  Journal  account  of  October  21st,  1735,  recorded 
while  he  was  on  ship  to  Georgia  to  engage  in  religious  work 
among  the  colonists,  offers  a  time  schedule  indicative  of 
Wesley's  habit  of  making  every  waking  hour  accountable  for 
some  work  of  serious  nature.     He  rose  at  four  o'clock, 
spent  an  hour  at  prayer  and  two  in  reading  the  Bible,  and 
breakfasted  at  seven.     Eight  o'clock  found  him  at  public 
prayers.    Prom  nine  until  twelve  he  studied  German  in  or- 
der to  converse  with  fellow-voyaging  Moravians  en  route 
to  a  mission  settlement  in  Georgia.     After  dining  at  one, 
the  following  three  hours  were  spent  in  reading  "to  peo- 


4.     OpjCit . ,  Introduction,  X. 
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pie."    At  four  came  prayers  and  catechism,  private  pray- 
ers from  five  until  six,  an  hour  of  reading,  and  at  eip;ht 
exhortation  and  instruction. 

"Between  nine  and  ten  we  went  to  bed,"  said  'Lesley, 
"Vliere  neither  the  roaring  of  the  sea,  nor  the  mo- 
tion of  the  ship,  could  take  away  the  refreshing 
Sleep  that  God  gave  us."  ^ 

In  Savannah  "the  morning  service  began  at  five," 
and  "the  comraon  office,   (with  the  sermon,)  at  eleven." 
Shortly  after  his  arrival  'rJesley  "began  visiting"  his 
parishoners  "in  order  from  house  to  house"  during  the 
hours  when  they  could  not  work  "because  of  tha  heat, 
viz.,  from  twelve  until  three  in  the  afternoon."  ^  The 
Georgia  climate  stopped  others,  taut  not  him.    He  was  ev- 
er on  the  go,  to  distant  points  by  boat,  wading  swamps 
and  rivers,  sleeping  on  frozen  ground,  attempting  the 
wilderness  on  horseback,   journeying  by  any  available 
means  in  order  to  accomplish  his  work  for  the  Church. 

In  England  he  was  the  first  circuit  preacher  of 
Methodism,  riding...  riding  over  lanes  and  roadless  ways 
through  good  weather  and  bad.     "In  the  evening  I  rode  to 
Marshfield,"  he  records  in  the  Journal.      "'?e  rode  over 
the  still  snowy  mountains.  At  twelve  I  preached  at  Killi- 

5.  Op.  cit.  p.  16. 

6.  Ibid .  p.  29. 

7.  Ibid,  p.  364. 
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gaer;  in.  the  evening  at  Cardiff,  and  the  next  evening  at 
Fonmon."  ^ 

"I  rode  to  Leeds,  and  thence  to  Birstal...  I  preach- 
ed., at  eleven  (in  Lancashire,)  in  the  afternoon,  at 
Woodley,  in  Cheshire;  and  in  the  evening  at  Chinley- 
end,  in  Derbyshire....  In  the  evening  I  preached  at 
Sykehouse;  and,  by  setting  out  early  in  the  morn- 
ing.... at  eight,  preached  in  Spworth."  ^ 

Thus  went  his  days,  busy  days,  spent  in  arduous  trav- 
el, in  conference,  extensive  reading,  voluminous  writing, 
beside  sickbeds,  at  Society  meetings,  preaching  in  grave- 
yards, fields,  and  occasionally  in  churches  to  perhaps 
only  a  "little  company,"  to  three  thousand  at  Trezuthan- 
Downs,  to  a  multitude  numbering  over  twelve  thousand  at 
Blackheath.     On  through  to  ripe  old  age  his  life  was  fill- 
ed with  work,  hours  counted  by  miles  over  rough  and  smooth, 
sermons  galore,  writings  sufficient  to  fill  fifteen  vol- 
umes.   Crowded  hours,  early  and  late  were  Wesley's  favor- 
ite dish.    There  was  so  much  to  do,  so  many  souls  to 
reach —  to  save.    There  was  a  Task*    He  had  a  message.  He 
did  not  spare  himself* 

B.    Tory  in  politics,  individualist  in  religion.    The  so- 
cial features  of  Methodism  were  at  first  incidental* 
In  politics  Wesley  was  a  Tory.     A  thoroughgoing 
Tory  of  his  day  had  nothing  to  do  with  criticism  of  Tory 
government*     "All  good  subjects  should  avoid  everything 
that  leads  to  popular  disaffection,"  such  rebellion  be- 

8.  Op.  cit*«  p.  467. 

9.  Ibid.,  p.  470. 
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Ing  considersd  "no  cure  for  public  evils."  Wesley 
had  no  quarrel  with  the  authorities  of  government.  He 
could  have  sung  "God  Save  the  King'."  in  full  voice,  for 
may  it  not  be  reasoned  that  a  supreme  being  who  designed 
a  divine  order  in  government  will  surely  lend  strength 
to  preserve  it?    And  that  He  may  rightfully  expect  His 
children  to  join  with  Him  in  this  preservation?  Y-hen 
the  American  colonies  rebelled  against  the  divine  order 
Wesley  freely  voiced  his  displeasure.     After  him  the 
church  of  his  making  held  suspect  the  rise  of  democracy 
in  Prance,  believing  it  to  be  the  fecund  mother  of  ir- 
religion. 

Poverty  was  widespread  in  the  England  of  Wesley* s 
time.    Poor  Laws  designed  to  bring  relief  were  at  best 
only  lamely  administered.     Wesley  did  not  attack  their 
abuses.    He  did,  however,  make  effort  to  feed  the  poor, 
even  to  the  point  of  personally  begging  in  the  name  of 
charity.     It  is  true  that  among  the  early  Methodists 
charity  began  at  home,  being  for  the  most  part  confined 
to  members  of  the  societies.     This  can  hardly  be  consid- 
ered short-sighted.    There  must  always  be  a  beginning, 
and  there  are  always  limitations  to  endeavor.     In  the 
care  of  his  own  7/esley  followed  New  Testainent  prece- 

10.  Quoted  by  Maldwyn  Edwards  in  "After  Wesley, " 
London,  Epworth  Press,  1935,  p.  16.  Source,  The  Origin 
and  End  of  Civil  Government,  Adarn  Clarke,  p.  33. 
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dent  as  evidenced  among  the  first  disciples.     It  was  a 
sound  beginning,  a  form  of  material  expression  of  a  spir- 
it of  helpfulness  destined  to  move  outvmrd  through  an  ev- 
er widening  social  realm. 

The  rise  of  industry  in  the  age  of  machines  was  ac- 
companied "by  the  grov/th  of  cities--  and  slums.  Along 
with  the  development  of  machine  labor  came  an  increase  of 
child  labor...  children  in  chains,   linked  to  the  very 
shuttling  engines  at  v/hich  they  worked,   lest,  grovm  tired 
or  hungry,  they  run  away,  children  forced  to  labor  as 
much  as  sixteen  hours  a  day.    Wesley  preached  no  sermon, 
wrote  no  treatise  against  this  evil,  for  child  labor  was 
not  considered  an  evil  then.    He  corresponded  with  friends 
and  acquaintances  who  employed  youngsters  at  pittance  in 
their  factories,  yet  uttered  no  remonstrance,  issued  no 
call  for  reform.     At  Kingswood  School,  of  which  he  was  in 
charge,  children  were  aroused  from  sleep  to  work  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning.    IVesley  saw  no  harm  in  that.  In- 
deed, such  a  practice  was  held  to  be  beneficial,  ".'esley 
himsalf  got  out  of  bed  at  four  o'clock,   and  felt  the  bet- 
ter for  it--  at  least  in  conscience.     3arly  rising  was  a 
way  to  get  more  done.     There  were  no  child  specialists 
to  point  out  the  need  of  long  hours     of  sleep  or  the  val- 
ue of  play.     Children  were  little  men  and  women.  Flaying 
boys  must  certainly  turn  out  to  be  playboy  men. 

In  this  connection  V.esley  was  not  behind  his  age. 
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Many  ysars  wera  to  pass  before  the  rise  of  a  thoroughgo- 
ing social  gospel.    The  soul  was  Wesley's  all- important 
concern,  with  life  to  win  and  heaven  to  gain.    TThat  hap- 
pened to  the  body  was  of  far  less  consequence.     The  social 
features  of  Methodism  were  at  first  incidental. 

C .    The  social  Implications  of  personal  salvation. 

The  Methodist  revival  of  spiritual  religion,  which 
was  "more  of  an  ethical  than  a  theological  movement,"  in- 
evitably affected  "secular  activities  as  part  of  its  nor- 
mal function."        "The  Christian  ethic  is,  in  essence,  a 
social  theory  of  individual  initiative."  "Christian  teach- 
ing is  an  unlimited  reliance  on  personal  capacity  for  so- 
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cial  instruction."         A  theory  of  living  which  is  vitally 

redemptive  for  individuals  is  also  patently  contributive 

to  social  uplift.    A  saved  world  is  contingent  upon  saved 

individuals.     Human  experience  has  never  demonstrated  that 

society  can  be  saved  in  the  mass.     "A  social  character  is 

13 

the  prime  condition  of  social  health."       This  is  a  tenet 
of  the  gospel  that  has  grown  into  Methodism,  and  because 
of  this  emphasis  upon  the  fundamental  importance  of  the 
personal  and  individual  Wesleyanism  can  with  entire  jus- 
tice be  characterized  as  "a  religious  theory  of  social 

14 

structure  and  social  progress."        Although  in  days  of 

11.  '7arner,  The  ""^esleyan  Movement  in  the  Industrial 
Revolution,  New  York,  Longman  Green  &  Co.,   153^,  p.  5W, 

12.  Ibid.,  p.  55. 

13.  Ibid.,  p.  271. 
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genesis  "its  contribution  lay  not  in  any  exclusive  ser- 
15 

vice,"        it  "bred  into  every  phase  of  work  the  equall- 
tarian  assumption,"  impregnating  "a  few  men  with  protests 
virile  enough  to  save  their  fellows  from  satisfaction  in 
failure."  '^^ 

"It  was  because  the  Fesleyan  movement  touched  life 
at...  vital  points,  and  went  down  to  the  depths  of 
personal  experience  where  the  construction  of  a 
new  life  could  begin,  that  it  made  so  effective  a 
calling  upon  the  reserves  of  goodness  in  men,  and 
received  so  memorable  a  response."  -^"^ 

Because  of  its  very  nature  Methodism  was  open  to  the 

inception  of  contemporary  humanitarian  trends,  to  which  it 

lent  influence,   and  for  which  it  provided  leadership. 

"In  the  solid,  silent  membership  of  every  popular 
movement  in  the  country,  from  Trade  Unionism,  and 
from  Friendly  and  Temperance  Societies,  right  up 
to  the  Labour  Party  itself,  no  less  than  among 
their  active  local  organizers  and  leaders,  perhaps 
the  largest  part  is  contributed  by  the  various 
branches  of  the  Methodist  Community." 

It  may  be  seen  that  the  Methodists  were  busy  in  the 

growing  affairs  of  the  world.     According  to  Wesley's  view 

this  world  is  divinely  owned.    Man  has  certain  needs  for 

which  God  provides  the  material  resources,  but  He  never 

relinquishes  ownership.    Man  exists  in  a  divine  economy 


15.  Op.  cit..  p.  279. 

16.  Ibid.,   p.  230. 

17.  MacArthur,  Educational  Ethics  of  John  'A'esley, 
Abingdon  Press,  New  York,  p.  51ffT 

18.  Quoted  by  Edwards,  op.  cit.,  from  Sidney 
Webb's  Story  of  the  Durham  Miner,  p.  24ff. 
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where  God's  law  is  constantly  operative,  utilitarian  as 
well  as  provident.     Temporal  health  is  contingent  upon 
moral  health  as  man  in  faithful  stewardship  puts  God's 
possessions  to  uses  which  merit  His  approval,  and  which 
bring  to  fruition  His  will  toward  man.     The  Owner-User 
relationship  sets  up  a  moral  imperative.     In  Yfesley's 
religion  being  good  involved  doing  good.     God  having 
produced  the  resources  of  His  world  for  use,  it  follows 
that  He  will  be  concerned  in  the  methods  followed  by  the 
earthly  stewards  of  His  image,  for  v/hat  they  do  with 
what  they  are  and  with  what  they  have  in  temporary  poses' 
sion  constitutes  the  habits  of  society.    This  evaluation 
of  the  God-Man  relationship  lifts  individual  initiative 
above  the  purely  economic.     It  can  no  longer  be  merely 
part  and  parcel  of  the  profit  motive,  and  the  desire  to 
get  ahead.    Uncompromisingly,  attention  is  directed  to 
the  fact  that  one  may  have  initiative  to  spare,  and  yet 
not  be  Christian. 

Initiative,  according  to  the  standard  of  John  Wes- 
ley, must  operate  under  a  moral  imperative,  not  aside 
from  vital  considerations  of  stewardship,  "'ork  hard, 
gain  all  you  can  by  fair  and  honest  methods,  Wesley 
would  say,  but  do  not  cheat,  plunder,  kill,  or  in  any 
wise  neglect  your  neighbor  for  the  sake  of  gain.  The 
quack  doctor  may  profit  financially  through  his  much 
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quackery,  but  he  is  neither  pleasing  to  God  or  a  bless- 
ing to  his  fellows.     The  person  who  trafficks  in  slaves 
procures  by  force  or  for  a  price,  and  sells  for  a  profit; 
his  gain  is  blood  money,  the  result  of  doing  harm  to  oth- 
er men.     The  dealer  in  drams,  the  gin  boy,  the  diligent 
barmaid,  all  of  these  show  initiative,  as  do  those  who 
distil  spiritous  liquors.    But  theirs  are  ways  that  may 
lead  to  destruction.    The  smuggler  is  untiring,  mayhap 
subjecting  himself  to  hardships  and  hazards  which  would 
deter  men  of  less  initiative.    He  seeks  profit,  by  night 
spending  his  energies  without  stint  in  the  watch  for  way- 
faring ships  which  he  may  lure  to  wreckage  on  dangerous 
shoals  by  burning  false  lights,  feeding  vulturously  on 
the  products  of  disaster.    Verily,  the  smuggler  must  be 
an  industrious,  enterprising  man,  whether  he  be  a  wreck- 
er, or  a  sneaker-in  of  goods  by  dark.     But  God,  V/esley 
thinks,  cannot  abide  this  sort  of  enterprise. 

Be  thrifty.    Be  frugal.     But  also,  be  honest . 

Gain  all  you  can,  but  not  by  means  that  v/ill  visit 
trouble  or  ruin  upon  your  fellow  men.     Gain,  not  to  live 
to  excess,  but  to  provide  for  your  "reasonable  wants." 
Gain,  not  for  selfish  pleasure,  but  for  the  profit  of 
soul  that  is  to  be  found  in  thrift,  and  in  the  increas- 
ed ability  to  care  for  others.    For,  having  gained,  the 
good  Methodist  is  required  of  God  to  give  all  he  can. 
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"If  I  leave  behind  me  ten  pounds..."  wrote  the  Father  of 

Methodism,     "You  and  all  mankind  bear  witness  against  me 

19 

that  I  lived  and  died  a  thief  and  robber."        John  T.'es- 
ley  died  poor  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight,  having  given  a- 
way  more  than  fifty  thousand  pounds  during  his  long  and 
useful  life.     He  practiced  what  he  preached. 

Methodist  philanthropy  began  long  before  his  death, 
started  indeed  in  the  activities  of  the  Holy  Club  at  Ox- 
ford.    A  lively  spirit  of  doing-f or-others  was  shown  by 
the  members  of  this  small  group.     Any  serious  considera^ 
tion  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  which  results  in  personal 
committment  would  seem  to  lead  in  this  direction.  The 
Palestinian  v/ho  built  larger  barns  to  contain  his  increas 
ing  harvests  rather  than  distribute  his  substance  among 
the  needy  did  not  find  favor  with  Jesus.     Even  the  clois- 
tered are  taught  to  practice  mercy.     It  would  have  been 
strange  indeed  for  the  members  of  the  Holy  Club  to  over- 
look this  attribute  of  the  Christian  gospel.     True,  they 
did  not  occupy  themselves  in  prison  reform,  or  advocate 
any  changes  in  existent  laws.     They  did,  however,  pray 
with  and  preach  to,  and  succor  in  mind  and  in  body  the 
miserable  inmates  at  Bocardo  and  the  Castle,  fixing  the 
roots,  at  least  in  a  spiritual  sense,  of  later  philan- 
thropic enterprise. 

V/esley  believed  conversion  to  be  the  most  influen- 

19.     Warner,  op .  cit . .  from  Tyerman's,  John  Wesley, 
Vol.  I,  p.  436. 
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tial  factor  in  lifting  people  out  of  poverty,  Put  he  did 
not  overlook  the  physical  needs  of  the  poor.     As  early 
as  1764  the  West  Street  Society  in  London  contributed  one 
hundred  and  twenty-six  pounds  to  the  cause  of  charity.  Re- 
volving funds  were  built  up  in  many  of  the  societies  to 
provide  temporary  relief  for  needy  members,  and  units  were 
organized  to  visit  and  to  care  for  the  sick,  and  to  report 
on  the  condition  of  families  and  individuals.    No  one  can 
with  justice  maintain  that  he  was  without  social  concern, 
or  that  he  was  lacking  in  social  effort,     '/'/"hen  viewed  in 
the  light  of  his  day  it  will  be  seen  that  he  was  more  so- 
cial-minded than  most  men  of  his  era.     For  the  most  part 
his  limitations  were  occasioned  by  the  time  in  which  he 
lived. 

Further  confirmation  of  the  interest  in  human  val- 
ues among  the  early  Methodists  was  evidenced  by  the  for- 
mation of  clubs  for  workers,   agencies  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  individuals.     A  divine  economy  is  unavailable 
without  the  moral  worth  of  man.     For  long  the  leaders  of 
church  and  state  had  ignored  the  common  man.     Classed  in 
the  category  of  domestic  beasts,  he  was  useful  for  sport, 
necessary  to  perform  menial  tasks,  required  for  the  wag- 
ing of  war  and  the  imposition  of  taxation.     Yet  was  he 
an  impediment  to  the  unalloyed  pleasure  of  his  betters, 
his  masters  by  divine  right  or  the  fortunes  of  birth. 
By  nature  he  was  unworthy  of,  yes,  incapable  of  anything 
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mora  than  the  most  rudimentary  education.     On  street, 
and  in  shop,  even  in  the  cold  dark  corners  of  church  and 
cathedral,  he  was  offensive  to  the  tender  nostrils  of 
the  gentry  who  used  dyes  and  perfumes  to  disguise  the 
earthiness  and  odor  of  their  garments,  and  considered 
themselves  clesin.     ilngland  was  stocked  with  untouchables. 
Privileges  were  reserved  for  the  few.    The  masses  were 
neglected  in  the  affairs  of  the  Kingdom,  and  denied  the 
true  fruits  of  religion.     But  life  was  at  the  change. 
The  industrial  age  brought  nevj  opportunities  in  the  tem- 
poral realm,  Wesleyanism  in  the  world  of  the  spirit. 

The  common  people  became  the  strength  of  Methodism. 
Bishop  McConnell  states  that  it  was  a  surprising  innova- 
tion for  a  highly  educated  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Sng' 
land  to  go  "up  and  down"  the  land  "on  the  assumption  that 
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people  were  worthy  of  the  best  he  could  give  them." 
John  Wesley  turned  to  the  ordinary  man.     Methodism  train- 
ed him  for  use,  then  used  him  without  cease.     Laymen  took 
over  responsibilities  hitherto  reserved  to  the  clergy. 

Here  v/as  a  veritable  priesthood  of  believers.  No 
longer  did  men  possess  only  the  form  of  religion  without 
its  power.    No  longer  were  they  content  with  form.  Be- 
holding the  way  to  the  Kingdom,  they  found  themselves. 

In  preaching  to  the  common  man  "Wesley  fulfilled 

20.     John  Wesley,  Abingdon  Press,  New  York,  1939, 

p.  235. 
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the  essential  requirements  of  later  liberalism,  free 

21 

speech,  free  assembly,  and  elementary  human  rights." 
In  claiming  him  for  duty,  by  recognizing  his  worth,  and 
opening  to  him  a  place  of  leadership,  Methodism  laid  last- 
ing foundations  for  social  progress  and  reform.  Further- 
more, because  of  the  Methodist  spirit  and  incentive,  men 
outside  the  ranks  of  the  Church  were  aroused  to  combat  the 
evils  of  society.    Though  strong  elements  of  conservatism 
remained  in  evidence  long  after  Wesley's  death,  the  trend 
was  definitely  progressive,  toward  a  broadening  program 
in  growing  concern  over  the  struggles  of  labor,  and  the 
urgent  need  for  social  reformation. 

D.    Wesley's  view  of  the  gospel  in  relation  to  society, 
and  the  present  outlook. 

7/esley  conceived  the  gospel  of  Jesus  to  be  social 
in  the  sense  that  it  has  to  do  with  the  salvation  of  men 
in  the  world.    The  gospel  is  for  men,  and  men  are  to  be 
agents  of  God  in  the  redemption  of  society.    The  world 
will  change  only  as  Individuals  are  changed.    Wesley  did 
not  seek  to  change  the  conditions  of  society.     A  gospel 
of  social  change  and  legal  reform  was  yet  to  come. 

The  social  gospel  of  today  seeks  to  create  an  en- 
vironment in  the  home,   in  school,   in  all  places  where  men 
and  women  earn  their  livelihood,  and  on  every  playground, 

21.     Op.  cit.,  p.  236. 
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which  will  make  possible  the  development  of  a  higher 
type  of  individual.    The  elimination  of  existent  social 
evils,  and  the  provision  of  better  opportunities  become 
necessary  in  the  program  of  salvation.     It  is  this  ex- 
panded gospel,  this  resurgance  of  the  gospel  of  the  his- 
toric Jesus,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  Social  Creed, 
which  sets  forth  the  means  by  which  these  changes  shall 
be  brought  about.     In  this  program  the  original  tenets 
of  Methodism  remain  of  fundamental  importance.    They  are 
come  into  fuller  expression.    The  Social  Creed  is  evi- 
dence of  what  must  happen  when  saved  men  are  set  to  work. 
It  suggests  ways  to  reshape  the  relations  of  society  that 
will  make  the  redemption  of  individuals  increasingly  pos- 
sible, and  far  more  probable.      Founded  upon  faith  in  God 
as  Father,  and  belief  that  the  children  of  the  Most  High 
can  live  together  and  work  together  as  brothers,  it  is  a 
working  plan  for  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth. 
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CHAPTER  III 
THE  CHaRCH  OPPOSES  SLAVERY 

A.    The  Anti-Slavery  struggle  up  to  1335. 

We  now  turn  from  more  general  considerations  to  study 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  its  relation  to  social 
Christianity  in  the  United  States  before  the  Civil  War,  a 
period  in  which  the  nation  was  torn  by  dissension  over  ne- 
gro slavery.    Slavery  was  well  established  in  America  when 
Methodism  arrived  on  the  field.    The  first  English  slave 
voyage,  Sir  John  Hawkins  in  command,  dates  back  to  1562, 
more  than  a  hundred  years  before  the  Royal  African  Company 
was  chartered  with  exclusive  rights  to  sell  slaves  in  the 
English  colonies.     In  1620  a  Dutch  ship  from  Guinea  landed 
the  first  slaves  in  Jamestown,  part  of  a  cargo  of  negroes, 
who  were  sold  for  work  in  the  tobacco  fields.  Privateers 
plied  the  seas  with  loads  of  slaves  and  rum.    Even  the 
"best"  people  invested  in  the  trade.    Many  good  Calvinists 
seem  to  have  believed  that  as  God's  chosen  they  were  grant- 
ed disposal  of  persons  less  favored  by  Providence.     In  the- 
ory the  savages  were  to  be  lifted  to  a  higher  plane  of  liv- 
ing under  slavery  than  that  in  which  they  had  existed  in 
their  native  state. 

Slavery  was  not  confined  to  the  southern  colonies, 
fihode  Island  was  an  early  center  for  the  trade  in  human 
chattels,  and  there  were  as  many  as  6000  slaves  in  Mass- 
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achusetts  in  1776.     Slaveholdlng  was  legal  in  all  the 
colonies  until  various  state  lav/s  brought  local  aboli- 
tion, but  the  chief  problems  rising  in  this  connection 
had  to  do  with  the  more  southern  areas,  where  Methodism 
claimed  four-fifths  of  its  constituency  during  the  early 
years.  ^  By  1804  the  following  states  had  enacted  laws 
abolishing  slavery;  Vermont,  1777,  Massachusetts,  1780; 
Pennsylvania,  1780;  New  Hampshire,  1783;  Rhode  Island, 
1784;  New  York,  1799;  New  Jersey,  1804.    A  law  of  1787 
declared  that  no  slavery  should  be  allowed  in  the  North- 
west Territory  save  as  punishment  for  convicts.  This 
statute  remained  in  force  when  the  territory  was  divided 
into  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,  which 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  an  east-west  line  from 
the  southern  border  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  Mississippi 
river  between  the  slave  south  and  the  free  north.  Di- 
visions west  of  the  Mississippi  will  be  mentioned  later. 

Laws  against  slavery  are  one  form  of  evidence  that 
opposition  was  by  no  means  lacking  in  the  colonies. 
Leaders  of  repute  were  against  it...  Franklin,  John  Ad- 
ams, Madison,  Hamilton...  and  Washington  emancipated  his 

1.  Luccock  &  Hutchinson,  The  Story  of  Methodism, 
New  York,  Methodist  Book  Concern,   1926,  p.  223. 

2.  A.B.Hart,  The  American  Nation,  Harpers,  New 
York,   1904-08,  p.  155  of  vol.  xvi. 
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slaves  at  his  death.     But  for  the  opposition  of  states 
like  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  which  insisted  on  the 
recognition  of  slavery  as  a  condition  to  their  entrance 
into  the  union,  the  makers  of  the  Constitution  at  Phila- 
delphia in  1787  would  have  in  all  probability  written  in 
an  anti-slavery  clause. 

After  the  enactment  of  the  laws  in  the  North  there 
were  many  private  manumissions  in  the  South.    A  prece- 
dent for  abolition  was  provided  by  the  Quakers  in  Eng- 
land, who  took  the  first  anti-slavery  action  of  practi- 
cal nature  by  organizing  to  bring  about  the  liberation 
of  slaves  in  the  West  Indies.     In  Pennsylvania,  as  early 
as  1776  this  religious  body  excluded  from  membership  all 
slaveholders  who  refused  to  emancipate.    The  Anglicans 
were  as  a  rule  indifferent  to  the  needs  of  the  slaves. 

Anti- slavery  legislation  was  introduced    in  the 
annual  conference  of  the  Methodists  held  at  Lovely  Lane 
Chapel,  Spril  24,  1730,  by  the  question  (No.  16)  "Ought 
not  this  Conference  to  require  those  traveling  preachers 
who  hold  slaves  to  give  promises  to  set  them  free? 
The  answer  was  in  the  affirmative,  as  was  that  given  to 
the  following  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  slaveholding: 

3.    Minutes  of  the  Methodist  Conferences,  1773- 
1813,  Vol.  I,  published  by  Daniel  Hitt  and  Thomas  Ware, 
John  C.  Totten,  printer,  New  York,  1813,  page  25. 
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"Does  this  Conference  acknov/ledge  that  slavery  is 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  God,  man,  and  nature,  and 
hurtful  to  society:  contrary  to  the  dictates  of 
conscience  and  pure  religion,  and  doing  that  which 
we  would  not  others  should  do  to  us  and  ours?  Do 
we  pass  our  disapprobation  on  all  our  friends  who 
keep  slaves,  and  advise  their  freedom?"  ^ 

Ownership  of  human  property  by  members  of  another 
order  of  the  Methodist  ministry  came  up  for  attention 
at  the  eleventh  annual  conference  held  at  Ellis's  Preach- 
ing-House, Sussex  County,  Virginia,  May  6,  1783,  to  which 
place  came  the  leaders  of  the  Church.     Cut  off  from  the 
mother  country  in  a  pioneer  world,  denied  ordained  cler- 
gymen by  the  Church  of  England,  Methodism  had  to  rely  on 
lay  leadership  more  and  more  as  the  movement  spread. 
Circuits  stretched  for  miles  over  primitive  trails  and 
unbridged  rivers,  often  with  many  appointments.  ?/ith- 
out  the  work  of  local  preachers,  men  without  itinerant 
privileges  attached  to  individual  churches  or  neighbor- 
hoods, Methodism  could  not  very  well  have  formed  a  work- 
able connective  system.    The  increase  of  these  local 
servants  of  the  church  gave  rise  to  a  need  for  rules  to 
govern  their  conduct. 

"V/Tiat  shall  be  done  v/ith  our  local  preachers  who 
hold  slaves,  contrary  to  the  laws  which  authorize 
their  freedom,   in  any  of  the  United  States?"  in- 
quired the  leaders  assembled  in  Ellis's  Preaching- 


4.     Op.  cit.  p.  25.     For  additional  information 
see  Tigert,  History  of  American  Episcopal  Methodism, 
Publishing  House  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  Nashville,  1394,  page  112. 
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House.     "V/e  will  try  them  another  year.     In  the 
meantime  let  every  Assistant  deal  faithfully  and 
plainly  with  every  one,  and  report  to  the  next  5 
Conference.     It  may  be  necessary  to  suspend  them." 

Further  records  of  conferences  add  support  to  the 
old  adage  that  it  is  easier  to  make  rules  than  to  enforce 
them.    Unwillingness  on  the  part  of  leaders  and  members 
of  the  societies  to  free  their  slaves  resulted  in  strict- 
er pronouncements.    Sectional  pressures  and  disaf f ections 
were  on  the  increase.     In  1784  it  was  decided  that  local 
preachers  in  Virginia  v/ho  refused  to  emancipate  should  be 
kept  on  trial  for  one  more  year,  subject  to  compliance 
with  the  rule,  but  those  in  Maryland,  Delaware,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  New  Jersey  who  refused  obedience  were  to  be 
suspended.     Itinerant  ministers  who  then  held,  or  at  any 
time  thereafter  came  into  possession  of  slaves,  and  re- 
fused to  manuLiit  in  the  states  where  laws  permitted,  were 
to  be  employed  no  more.    Members  of  societies  who  per- 
sisted in  buying  and  selling  slaves  "with  no  other  design 
than  to  hold  them  as  slaves,"  after  being  given  due  warn- 
ing, were  to  "be  expelled,  and  permitted  to  sell  on  no 
consideration. " 

5.  Op.  cit.,  p.  41.    Page  20  of  The  First  Five 
Disciplines  states,  in  answer  to  the  question,   ")(h.o  is 

the  Assistant?"   "That  Preacher  in  each  Circuit  who 

is  appointed  from  Time  to  Time  to  assist  the  Superintend- 
ents." 

6 .  Op.  cit . ,   ( Minutes  of  the  Methodist  Conferen- 
ces) page  47. 
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The  Christmas  Conference  of  1784  ruled  that  every 
slaveholding  member  must  within  twelve  months  after  noti 
fication,  which  the  Assistants  were  required  to  give  im- 
mediately, execute  and  record  a  legal  instruraent  emanci- 
pating every  slave  aged  forty  to  forty-five  years  at 
once,  or  before  the  latter  age  limit  was  passed.  Slaves 
between  the  ages  of  twenty-five  and  forty  must  be  freed 
before  the  expiration  of  five  years;  and  those  between 
twenty  and  twenty-five,  if  not  freed  immediately,  were 
not  to  be  held  after  they  reached  thirty  years  of  age. 
Infants  thereafter  were  to  be  free  at  birth.    Persons  re 
fusing  obedience  to  these  rulings  were  permitted  to  with 
draw  from  the  societies,  but  such  disobedience  denied 
them  the  right  to  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper.     In  fu- 
ture no  slaveholder  would  be  admitted  into  a  society. 
These  enactments  were  not,  could  not  be  enforced.  Ac- 
tive opposition  resulted  in  a  recommendation  for  sus- 
pension by  the  annual  conferences  of  1785. 

There  had  been  no  direct  mention  of  slavery  in  the 
General  Rules  of  John  Wesley^  but  in  America  the  Disci- 
pline of  1789  contained  the  rule  that  Methodists  should 
"not  do  harm"  by  dealing  in  the  "bodies  and  souls"  of 
persons  with  an  intention  to  enslave.  The  delegates  at 
the  first  General  Conference  of  Methodism  met  at  Balti- 
more on  November  1,  1792,  deleted  the  words  "bodies  and 
souls" from  the  rule,  making  it  deal  quite  simply  and 
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unequivocally  with  the  buying  and  selling  of  any  person 
for  purposes  of  slavery.    The  representatives  of  Metho- 
dism expressed  agreement  with  the  sentiment  of  previous 
annual  conferences  (which  had  by  then  increased  to  twen- 
ty, a  growth  which  occasioned  the  need  of  some  "general" 
body  to  regulate  matters  relative  to  all,)  and  pledged 
the  Church  to  strive  by  "wise  and  prudent"  means  to  de- 
stroy the  system.    However,  many  churchmen  were  already 
viewing  the  situation  in  a  hopeless  spirit.     As  the  cen- 
tury drew  to  a  close  optimism  gave  way  to  caution,  and 
in  succeeding  quadrenniums  regulations  concerning  slave- 
holding  members  lost  place  in  the  minutes.  Methodism 
was  more  successful  in  carrying  out  restrictions  on  its 
leaders  than  on  the  laity.     In  neither  group  was  success 
complete.    Too  many  people  had  a  stake  in  the  system. 
Thomas  Jefferson's  prophecy  that  slavery  would  be  done 
away  with  the  parting  century  was  not  fulfilled. 

There  were  just  two  important  form-s  of  wealth  in 
the  South,  land,  and  slaves.     Slaves  as  field  workers 
were  looked  upon  as  necessary  to  the  economic  system, 
increasingly  so  as  cotton  growing  spread  inward  from 
the  seaboard.    The  invention  of  the  cotton  gin  by  Eli 
'^Hiitney  in  1793,  an  event  which  was  soon  followed  by 
improved  methods  of  spinning  and  weaving,  raised  cotton 
to  a  place  of  chief  importance.     Slavery  seemed  inex- 
tricably bound  with  the  process  of  production.  \Vhile 
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many  Southerners  did  not  look  unfavorably  upon  efforts 
to  improve  the  lot  of  the  negro,--  indeed,  most  of  the 
early  anti-slavery  societies  were  in  the  South,  the  e- 
mancipation  of  slaves  meant  certain  economic  loss  to 
the  owners,  and  raised  the  problem  of  what  to  do  v/ith 
the  negro  and  for  him  after  he  became  free.    The  South 
could  not  confront  with  equanimity  the  presence  of  a 
large  population  of  ignorant  freedmen.    There  the  situ- 
ation was  quite  different  than  in  the  North,  where 
slaves  were  for  the  most  part  but  household  luxuries. 
Slavery  had  grown  deep  roots  in  the  South,  which  the 
Church  discovered  when  it  attempted  to  pull  them  out. 

African  slavery  is  a  "great  evil,"  reiterated  the 
Conference  of  1796.    No  slaveholder  should  be  admitted 
to  a  society  until  his  minister  had  carefully  instructed 
him  regarding  the  stand  of  the  Church.    Members  who  sold 
slaves  were  to  be  immediately  dismissed.    Preachers  and 
laymen  were  urged  to  study  "the  subject  of  negro  slavery 
with  deep  attention"  and  submit  their  conclusions  on  the 
matter  at  the  next  General  Conference.    Four  years  later 
the  action  of  another  group  of  delegates  indicated  that 
this  period  of  "study"  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  more 
moderate  course.    An  attempt  to  deny  slaveholders  admis- 
sion to  the  Church  was  negatived,  as  was  a  move  to  ex- 
clude ministers  with  slaveholding  wives.  A  motion  recom- 
mending the  emancipation  of  negro  children  born  after  Ju- 
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ly  4th,  1800,  was  defeated,  as  was  another  v/hich  urged 
church  members  to  emancipate  all  their  slaves  within 
one  year  from  date.    The  Conference  finally  decided 
that  preachers  who  held  slaves  must  set  them  free  if 
such  course  were  legal  and  practicable,   or  else  lose 
ministerial  connection.    Annual  conferences  were  direc- 
ted to  appoint  committees  to  prepare  addresses  to  the 
state  legislatures  recommending  gradual  abolition  by 
political  action.     This  brought  about  a  law  in  the 
South  which  prohibited  preachers  from  instructing 
blacks  behind  closed  doors.    Peace  officers  were  author 
ized  to  break  in  upon  closed  meetings  and  to  whip  of- 
fenders against  the  law.    The  Journal  of  the  Reverend 
Francis  Asbury  bears  mention  of  this  law,  items  of  Dec. 
20,  1300,  and  Feb.,  30,  1301.     "The  rich  never  thought 
us  worthy  to  preach  to  them,"  the  Bishop  states.  But 
they  once  gave  "their  slaves  liberty  to  hear,  and  join 
our  church;  but  now. . .  the  poor  Africans  will  no  longer 
have  this  indulgence." 

Slavery  was  the  order  of  the  day  on  May  16th  at 
the  conference  of  1804.    Freeborn  Garrettson,  son  of 
a  prosperous  slaveholder,  moved  that  the  subject  be 
left  to  the  three  bishops  to  formulate  rulings  suitable 
to  both  North  and  South,  such  findings  to  be  submitted 
to  the  conference  for  consideration.    Asbury,  presiding 
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at  the  time,  refused  to  take  action.     After  heated  dis- 
cussion the  matter  was  put  to  committee  on  the  17th, 
from  whence  issued  a  comparatively  mild  report  contain- 
ing a  recommendation  that  preachers  admonish  and  exhort 
slaves  to  be  respectful  and  obedient  to  their  masters. 

In  1808  Thomas  L.  Budd  and  John  McClasky  tried 
without  success  to  bring  about  the  removal  of  the  sec- 
tion on  slavery  from  the  Discipline.     In  view  of  exist- 
ing local  laws  governing  emancipation  (several  states 
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pointedly  prohibited  it, )      the  conference  authorized 
each  annual  conference  to  enact  its  own  rules,  with 
specific  reference  to  buying  and  selling  slaves. 

1812  brought  no  further  constructive  action.  A 
proposed  amendment  to  the  above  ruling  did  not  pass, 
and  a  motion  by  D.  Young  "to  inquire  into  the  nature 
and  moral  tendency  of  slavery,"  was  laid  on  the  table. 
The  report  of  a  committee  in  v/hich  the  v/ork  of  local 
deacons  had  been  under  consideration  recommended  that 
"no  slaveholder  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  a 
local  elder  in  any  state  or  territory  where  the  civil 
laws  will  admit  emancipation."        This  recommendation 
bore  fruit  in  1816  in  the  ruling  that  slaveholders  in 
such  areas    were  no  longer  eligible  to  any  church  of- 

7.  Journal,  1800,  p.  37. 

8.  Journal,   1812,  p.  110. 
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fice. 

Rules,  recommendations,  admonitions  could  not  stem 
the  rising  tide  of  dissension.     The  comraittee  on  slavery 

at  the  conference  of  1816  took  the  gloomy  view  that  noth- 
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ing  could  be  done.     "The  evil"  was  "past  remedy."  On 
May  3,  1820,  during  a  session  of  the  General  Conference, 
inquiry  was  made  as  to  whether  the  Church  ought  to  approve 
the  American  Society  for  the  Colonization  of  the  Free  Peo- 
ple of  Colour  of  the  United  States.    The  Methodists  did 
approve  this  organization,   and  gave  it  a  great  deal  of 
support  during  the  decades  of  its  existence.     Set  up  in 
1316,  the  Society  had  aroused  extensive  interest  in  both 
North  and  South.     The  minutes  of  later  conferences  comment 
on  the  nature  of  its  work. 

A  committee  was  appointed  at  the  conference  of  1820 
to  consider  that  portion  of  Bishop  McKendree's  address 
which  related  to  slavery.     As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Bishop 
said  very  little  beyond  advising  the  conference  "to  ex- 
amine our  relation  to  the  subject."        He  seems  to  have 
carefully  avoided  any  statement  of  opinion.    The  confer- 
ence was  quite  "touchy."    A  resolution  which  called  for 
a  ruling  against  the  issue  of  both  the  local-preacher 
and  traveling-preacher  licenses  to  slaveholders  was  with- 
drawn.    After  a  warm  debate  section  3  was  removed  from 

9.  Journal,   1320,  p.  228. 

10.  Paine,  Life  &  Times  of  ■■ill jam  M'Kendrse,  Vol. 
I,  Publishing  House  of  the  M.S.  Church,  South,  Nashville, 
1R74,  p.  402. 
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the  Discipline.        Further  dissension  was  caused  by 
the  reading  of  a  pamphlet  from  the  Tennessee  annual 
conference.     The  exact  subject  matter  of  this  pamjihlet 
is  problematical.  Katlack  and  other  early  writers  do 
not  give  it  mention,  and  the  Journal  provides  no  clue. 
Various  theological  libraries,  seminaries,  and  deposi- 
tories were  searched,  and  authorities  consulted  with- 
out discovering  a  copy  of  this  controversial  document. 
It  may  well  be  that  the  records  of  the  Tennessee  con- 
ference offer  some  light.    Trouble  v/as  evident  in  this 
delegation  during  1819  and  1820  when  slaveholders  were 
denied  admission  short  of  a  promise  to  emancipate.  On 
October  1,  1819,  two  candidates  for  admission  "on 
trial"  because  of  slaveholding,  and  a  local  preacher 
were  denied  ordination.    This  course  was  "deprecated" 
in  a  minority  protest,  the  principle  disapproved,  and 
witness  of  opposition  went  up  to  the  General  Confer- 
ence.   Members  in  several  adjoining  states  supported 

12 

this  minority  action. 


Discipline,  1316,  p.  222,   "'.'.Tiereas  the  laws 
of  some  states  do  not  admit  of  the  emancipation  of 
slaves  without  a  special  act  of  the  legislature,  the 
General  Conference  authorizes  each  annual  conference 
to  form  their  own  regulations  relative  to  buying  and 
selling  slaves." 

12.  M'Ferrin,  History  of  Methodism  in  Tennessee, 
Vol.  Ill,  A.  H.  Redford,  Nashville,  1874,  p.  158ff. 
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The  high  feeling  displayed  in  this  conference  of 
1320  was  in  keeping  with  that  of  the  country  at  large. 
Covetous  eyes  in  both  North  and  South  had  turned  upon 
the  territories  of  the  west  obtained  by  the  Louisiana 
Purchase.    Northerners  claimed  the  right  of  Congress 
to  decide  the  conditions  by  which  new  states  could  be 
admitted  to  the  Union,  whether  slave  or  free.  This 
right  the  South  denied  as  unconstitutional.  Emotions 
flared  as  each  side  jealously  watched  the  political 
prowess  of  the  other.     Southerners  demanded  their 
rights  in  the  opening  territories;  Northerners  were  de- 
termined that  these  areas  should  be  open  to  free  labor 
without  the  competition  of  slavery.     The  admission  of 
Alabama  and  Arkansas  had  balanced  the  roster  of  free 
states  and  slave  states  when  Maine  applied  for  en- 
trance into  the  Union.     Southerners  tried  to  make  this 
a  condition  for  the  admission  of  Missouri,  but  Maine 
came  in  without  compromise.    The  compromise  came  about 
in  the  case  of  Missouri.     Slavery  was  prohibited  in 
all  the  Louisiana  Territory  north    of  36«-30'. 

The  General  Conference  of  1B24  gave  less  atten- 
tion to  the  political  situation  and  more  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  negroes  themselves.     A  com?iiitt3e  on  the 
"Affairs  of  people  of  colour"  was  appointed  to  consid- 
er slavery  "among  our  preachers  and  people," and  the 
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rights  and  privileges  of  freed  negroes  as  members  of  the 

Church.    Three  resolutions  in  this  connection  were  added 

13 

to  the  Discipline. 

S.  G.  Roszel  of  the  Baltimore  area  presented  a  res- 
olution at  the  quadrennial  session  of  1328  which,  had  the 
delegates  seen  fit  to  incorporate  its  provisions  in  the 
laws  of  the  Church,  would  have  established  ground  for 
charges  of  immorality  against  members  accused  of  the 

"Inhuman  treatment  of  slaves,  failure  to  supply 
them  with  comfortable  and  sufficient  food  or  rai- 
ment, separating  husbands  and  wives,  or  parents  and 
children,  or  buying  and  selling  them  in  inhuman 
traffic."  14 

Roszel  was  a  man  of  spirit,  unsilenced  by  defeat. 
He  again  made  his  presence  known  in  1832  by  advocating  a 
serious  inquiry  "into  the  meaning  of  the  clause  in  the  Gen- 
eral Rules  concerning  buying  and  selling  of  men,  women. 


13.    Discipline,  1824,  Section  on  Slavery:     "All  our 
preachers  shall  prudently  enforce  upon  our  members  the 
necessity  of  teaching  their  slaves  to  read  the  '."ord  of 
God;  and  to  allow  them  time  to  attend  upon  the  public  wor- 
ship of  God  on  our  regular  days  of  divine  service  •• 

Our  coloured  preachers  and  official  members  shall  have  all 
the  privileges  v/hich  are  usual  to  others  in  the  district 
and  quarterly  conferences,  where  the  usages  of  the  country 
do  not  forbid  it.     And  the  presiding  elder  may  hold  for 
them  a  separate  district  conference  where  the  number  of 
coloured  preachers  will  justify  it   The  Annual  Con- 

ferences may  employ  coloured  preachers  to  travel  and 
preach  where  the  services  are  judged  necessary;  provided 
that  no  one  shall  be  so  employed  without  having  been  re- 
commended according  to  the  form  of  discipline." 


14.     Journal,   1828,  p.  337. 
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and  children,  with  an  intention  to  enslave."        At  the 
General  Conference  of  1836  he  proposed  a  preamble  and  res- 
olutions on  the  subject  of  abolition.    The  resolutions 
were  accepted  by  a  vote  of  122-11,  by  which  the  conference 
went  on  record  as  being  "decidedly  opposed  to  modern  abo- 
litionism, "  wholly  disclaiming 

"Any  right,  wish,  or  intention  to  interfere  in  the 
civil,  and  political  relation  between  master  and 
slave  as  it  exists  in  the  slaveholding  states." 

The  committee  on  slavery  was  instructed  to  use  every 
prudent  means  to  defeat  abolitionism,  but  this  delegation 
came  forth  with  a  statement  that  further  agitation  of  the 
matter  at  that  time  would  be  "improper,"  voicing  opposi- 
tion to  any  change  in  the  Discipline  in  this  connection. 
The  committee  on  judiciary  declared  that,  because  of  laws 
existent  in  several  states,  the  "emancipation  of  slaves 

would  in  many  cases  be  an  act  of  cruelty  to  those  slaves 
18 

themselves . " 

B.    The  Abolitionist  Agitators,  1835-1842. 

During  the  decade  from  1S33  to  1342  the  Church  was 
subjected  to  intense  agitation  by  the  efforts  of  the  abo- 
litionists.   Abolition  in  the  '30's  was  not  new,  but  rath- 

15.  Journal,   1832,  p.  367. 

16.  Journal,  1836,  p.  447. 

17.  Ibid,  p.  479. 

18.  Ibid,  p.  466. 
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er  a  rebirth  and  an  intensification  of  an  older  enter- 
prise.    The  American  Convention  of  Delegates  from  Aboli- 
tion Societies  had  been  meeting  from  1794  to  1813.  In 
the  latter  year  the  name  of  the  organization  was  changed 
to  The  American  Convention  for  Promoting  the  Abolition 
of  Slavery  and  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  African 
Race.     It  was  largely  a  propaganda  agency  to  arouse  an- 
ti-slave sentiment.    Petitions  were  sent  to  various  leg- 
islative groups.     Conventions  were  made  up  of  represen- 
tatives from  local  societies  in  the  middle  and  adjacent 
southern  states.     After  1309  no  delegates  ware  forthcom- 
ing from  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee.     James  G.  Birney, 
an  Alabama  lav/ysr,   william  Swain  of  North  Carolina,  and 
Benjamin  Lundy,  who  founded  The  Genius  of  Universal  E- 
mancipation  in  1821,  v/ere  prominent  in  the  movement. 

The  activities  of  the  early  abolitionist  socie- 
ties declined  during  the  1820 's  as  interest  vms  claimed 
by  the  Colonization  Society.     But  abolitionism  soon 
took  an  upturn.     Williain  S.  Channing  characterized  the 

1830 's  as  an  age  of  "sympathy  with  the  suffering,  of 

20 

devotion  to  the  progress  of  the  whole  human  race." 

1S3C  was  a  great  revival  year.     Evangelist  Charles  G.Finney 

19.  Hart,   op.  cit.  p.  158ff. 

20.  f/illiam  Ellery  Channing,  Memoir,  Boston  Uni- 
tarian Society,   1848,  Vol.   Ill,  p.  21^ 
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"made  salvation  the  beginning  of  religious  experience 

21 

instead  of  its  end, "        with  the  result  that  many  con- 
verts sought  new  lines  of  usefulness  in  society.  Of 
such  was  Theodore  V»eld,  who  left  his  studies  at  Hamilton 
College  near  Utica,  1^.  Y.,  to  become  Finney's  assistant. 

Forces  opposed  to  slavery  were  making  headway  in 
many  parts  of  the  world  at  this  time.     All  the  Latin  A- 
merican  countries  except  Brazil  had  emancipated  their 
slaves.     Since  1821  a  Society  for  the  Mitigation  and 
Gradual  Abolition  of  Slavery  throughout  the  British  Do- 
minions had  been  at  work  with  considerable  success.  Y'ith 
this  as  a  model  American  sympathizers  under  the  leader- 
ship of  two  rich  merchants  of  New  York  tried  to  set  up 
a  similar  organization.     William  Lloyd  Garrison,  return- 
ed from  a  visit  among  English  abolitionist  groups,  with 
the  zeal  of  a  crusader  pushed  through  the  organization 
of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society  in  1833.  Garrison 
was  born  in  Kewburyport,  Mass.,  in  1304.     Trained  in 
newspaper  work  on  the  Newburyport  Herald,  he  early  re- 
sorted to  political  writing.     He  became  joint  editor 
with  Benjamin  Lundy  of  the  Baltimore  Genius  of  Univer- 
sal Emancipation,  and  in  1831  a  partner  in  The  Libera- 

21.     Barnes,  op.  cit.  p.  11.   Barnes  offers  a  good 
survey  of  this  period,  with  helpful  data  concerning  the 
Tappan  brothers,  merchant  crusaders  to  be  mentioned  in 
the  following  paragraph. 
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tor,  published  in  Boston.     For  a  time  he  was  influentiel 
in  the  New  England  Society,  founded  in  1832,  and  was 
president  of  the  National  Society  from  1843-1865. 

G.  H.  Barnes  says  that  Garrison  had  "a  genius  for 
quotable  invective."        His  propaganda  exerted  consider- 
able influence  in  the  Methodist  Church,  but  was  not  gen- 
erally popular  in  the  North.     Among  Southerners  it  arous- 
ed active  antagonism.     Garrison's  efforts  in  connection 
with  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society  during  the  first 
decade  of  its  existence  are  of  less  importance  than  the 
work  of  Theodore  Weld,  who  became  agent  of  the  Society 
in  1834. 

Serving  as  field  secretary  for  the  "Society  for 
Promoting  Manual  Labor  in  Literary  Institutions,"  Weld 
had  helped  to  establish  Lane  Seminary  in  Cincinnati,  Ohi- 
0.     It  was  in  this  institution  that  abolition  became  i- 
dentified  with  religion  as  the  foe  of  sin  and  the  ally  of 
righteousness.    The  Lane  group  denounced  slavery  as  sin, 
and  ''.Veld  spread  this  gospel  through  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
and  New  York.    He  became  the  "most  mobbed  man  in  the  Uni- 
ted States."         Following  his  arduous  labors  in  the  field 
Weld,  "voiceless,  worn,  and  ill,"  worked  at  his  desk  in 


22,  Barnes,  op.  cit«,  p.  43. 

23.  Ibid,  p.  86. 
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the  head  office  of  the  Society,  turning  out  some  of  its 

most  effective  propaganda. 

The  Methodist  abolitionist  strength  was  centered 

24 

in  the  small  towns  and  countryside  of  Nev;  England. 
More  than  two-thirds  of  the  abolitionists  in  this  sec- 
tion were  recruited  from  Methodist  and  Baptist  groups. 
The  Congregationalists  were  not  won  over.     In  fact  they 
were  growing  increasingly  hostile  to  the  Garrisonian 
type  of  abolitionism. 

La  Roy  Sunderland,  George  Storrs,  Abram  Merrill, 
and  Luther  Lee  are  of  note  in  the  Methodist  abolitionist 
cause,  but  they  are  not  in  the  front  rank  of  importance. 
That  distinction  seems  to  fall  to  Orange  Scott.    Born  in 
Vermont,  Feb.,  13,  1800,  Scott  became  an  itinerant  min- 
ister in  the  Methodist  system.    Possessed  of  no  mors  than 
thirteen  months  schooling,  he  was  nevertheless  a  man  of 
great  ability,  an  able  and  eloquent  speaker,  though  of 
fanatical  disposition,    's'i/hile  serving  as  Presiding  Elder 
of  the  Springfield  District  of  the  New  England  Confer- 
ence he  became  interested  in  abolitionism,  circulating 
The  Liberator  among  numbers  of  his  fellow  ministers. 
Due  to  his  efforts  all  but  one  of  the  New  England  Con- 

24.     Barnes,  op.  cit.  p.  91.   The  New  England  Anti- 
Slavery  Society,  organized  in  1332,  had  many  Methodist 
members . 
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ference  delegates  to  the  quadrennial  session  at  Cincin- 
nati in  1836  were  thoroughgoing  abolitionists.  Unwill- 
ing to  tolerate  halfway  measures,  they  demanded  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  slaveholding  members  from  the  Church. 

2 

In  his  Appeal  to  the  Methodist  Spiscopal  Church, 
Scott  attacked  his  brethren  because  of  their  unwilling- 
ness to  support  his  cause.    His  arguments  were  couched 
in  Scriptural  terms.     God  created  man  but  little  lovier 
than  the  angels,  crowning  him  with  glory  and  honor, 
giving  him  dominion  over  the  earth.     Slavery,  the  work 
of  sinful  men,  degrades  this  divinely  designed  creature 
to  brutish  existence,  replaces  the  crown  with  a  yoke, 
and  man's  dominion  is  no  more.     Owned,  crushed  under 
the  heels  of  his  oppressor,  the  slave  is  only  one  of 
the  creeping  creatures  of  earth.    He  has  lost  the  di- 
vine.   The  design  of  heaven  has  been  destroyed. 

Scott  v/as  not  above  the  use  of  atrocity  stories 
to  excite  anti-slavery  feeling.    He  and  his  fellow  abo- 
litionists were  convinced  that  truth  and  right  were  on 
their  side.    Their  continued  agitation  rasped  through 
the  tender  skin  of  Southern  pride.     Over-accenting  the 
evils  of  the  slave  system,  underestimating  how  closely 
it  was  bound  with  the  economic  life  of  the  South,  ap- 
parently ignorant  of  or  indifferent  to  Southern  fears 

25.     Published  by  D.  H.  31a,  Boston,  1358. 
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of  insurrections  like  the  Nat  Turner  uprising  in  South- 
hampton County,  Virginia  in  1831,  they  demanded  immedi- 
ate action,  making  use  of  the  most  rampant  emotionalism. 
Southern  Methodists  quoted  Col.  3:22,  and  pointed  to  the 

03d  Testament  institution  of  slavery  in  defense  of  their 
26 

position.        They  were  not  blind  to  the  abuses  of  slav- 
ery, but  they  did  not  relish  criticism  from  the  non- 
slave  territories  of  the  union  (see  page  27).  Fearful 
of  the  results  of  fanatical  abolitionism,  the  slavehold- 
ing  members  of  the  Church  came  in  time  to  believe  that 
rabid  New  England  was  thirsting  for  their  blood* 

Scott's  efforts  at  the  General  Conference  of  1836 
gained  little  ground.    The  majority  of  the  delegates 
viewed  his  agitation  with  disfavor. 

"The  only  safe.  Scriptural,  and  prudent  way  for 
us,"  declared  the  Bishops,     "Both  as  ministers 
and  people,  to  take,  is,  wholly  to  refrain  from 
this  agitating  subject."  27 

Scott,  of  course,  did  not  concur.  He  fumed  over 
the  spinelessness  of  the  Church,  Is  it  not  built  upon 
a  rock,  this  institution  of  God?  V/hy  must  its  members 
tremble  and  quail?    The  forces  of  hell  cannot  overcome 

26.  "Servants,  obey  in  all  things  your  masters 
according  to  the  flesh;  not  with  eye  service,  as  men- 
pleasers;  but  in  singleness  of  heart,  fearing  God," 

27.  Dissertation,  Florence  Hollis,  The  Slavery 
Controversy  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church ,    Ve 1 1 e s - 
ley,  1928,  p.  '109,  from  Lucius  Mat lack, " Memoir  of  Rev- 
erend Orange  Scott. 
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It.    y.Tiy  fear  tlae  consequences  of  dissension?     If  the 
cause  of  the  abolitionists  were  engineered  from  beneath, 
it  was  destined  to  failure;  but  if  from  above,  as  Scott 
devoutly  believed,  nothing  on  earth  or  in  hell  could 
long  stand  in  the  way  of  victory.     Let  the  storms  roll I 
Let  waves  of  opposition  beat  upon  the  rock  of  the  Most 
High!     The  Church,  turned  abolitionist  would  prevail 
over  every  evil.     Scott  was  eloquent,  but  he  did  not 
succeed  in  turning  the  Methodist  Church  into  an  aboli- 
tionist stronghold.    The  annual  conferences  were  already 
making  their  opinions  known,  for  the  most  part  taking  a 
stand  in  favor  of  withholding  entirely  from  abolitionist 
movements  of  any  nature  whatsoever.     Lucius  Matlack, 
author  of  the  Memoir  of  Reverend  Orange  Scott,  v/as  re- 
jected by  the  Philadelphia  Conference  as  a  consequence 
of  abolitionist  activities.    The  Genesee  Conference  de- 
clared that  the  Church  was  concerned  with  the  moral  na- 
ture of  slavery,  not  with  its  civil  or  political  rela- 
tionship.    Prom  Georgia  came  the  statement  that  slavery 
was  a  civil  and  domestic  institution,  and  as  such  out- 
side the  province  of  the  church.    Ministers  were  remind- 
ed of  their  duty  to  save  souls,  to  point  the  way  to  hea- 
ven for  both  owner  and  slave,--  advice  of  the  sort  that, 
though  not  without  value,  was  a  tacit  warning  to  keep 
hands  off  the  system. 
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C .     Incraaslng  tension  over  the  slavery  Issue* 

Increasing  tension  in  the  country  at  large  had 
such  evident  effect  upon  the  General  Conference  of  1840 
that  wise  heads  and  faithful  hearts  were  hard  pressed 
to  render  decisions  acceptable  to  all  parts  of  the 
Church.    Memorials  from  many  conference  areas  were  pre- 
sented for  consideration.    A  Committee  on  Slavery,  27 
in  number,  one  member  from  each  annual  conference,  was 
appointed  to  deal  with  such  matters.    This  delegation 
tried  to  pass  on  certain  controversial  features  of 
their  task  to  the  Committee  on  Itineracy,  but  the  lat- 
ter group  rebelled.     The  "touchy"  memorials  and  resolu- 
tions Vtfere  recommitted,  which  does  not  mean  that  they 
were  reconsidered.     In  its  very  makeup  the  committee  was 
a  model  in  miniature  of  the  country  at  large,  including 
both  extremities  of  the  issues  involved. 

As  a  result  of  the  appeal  of  the  Rev.  Silas  Com- 
fort, who  had  been  adjudged  guilty  of  maladministration, 
the  merit  of  negro  testimony  against  white  persons  came 
up  for  spirited  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  conference. 
The  verdict  of  the  Missouri  Annual  Conference  against 
Comfort  had  been  due,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  witness 
of  colored  persons.    This  verdict  was  sustained  by  the 
General  Conference,  but  not  without  considerable  objec- 
tion from  certain  of  the  delegates  to  the  admission  of 
negro  testimony.    Bishop  Soule's  resolutions  v/ere  accept 
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ed  by  a  vote  of  97-27: 

"Resolved,  That  in  the  decision  of  this  Confer- 
ence in  the  case  of  the  appeal  of  the  Rev,  Silas 
Comfort,  it  is  not  intended  to  express  or  imply 
that  the  testimony  of  coloured  persons  against 
vfhite  persons  in  Church  trials  is  either  expedi- 
ent or  justifiable  in  any  of  the  slaveholding 
states  or  territories  where  the  civil  laws  pro- 
hibit such  testimony  in  trials  of  lav^r...  (nor  is 
it  intended)  to  prohibit  such  testimony . .where .. . 
such  testimony  may  be  admitted  with  safety  to  the 
peace  of  society,  and  the  best  interests  of  all 
concerned  

It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  Conference...  to 
express  or  imply  any  distrust  or  want  of  confi- 
dence in  the  Christian  piety  or  integrity  of  the 
numerous  body  of  coloured  members  under  our  pas- 
toral care,  to  whom  we  are  bound  by  the  bonds  of 
the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  for  whose  spiritual 
and  eternal  interests,  together  with  all  our 
fellow-men  of  every  colour  and  in  every  relation 
and  condition  of  life,  we  will  never  cease  to 
labor."  2S 

This  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  desire  on  the 
part  of  wiser  leaders  to  mediate  pressing  problems  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned.    But  in  this  and 
other  matters  the  zealots  were  not  to  be  satisfied. 
Orange  Scott,  Sunderland,  Jotham  Horton,  together  with 
fellow  sympathizers,  bitter  because  of  failure  to  com- 
mit the  Church  to  more  drastic  measures,  withdrew  in 
1342,  foroiing  the  Wesleyan  Connection  of  America.  At 
its  inception  this  new  church  had  a  membership  of  some 
six  thousand  ssrved  by  twenty-two  ministers.     In  very 


28.     Journal,  1840,  p. 1C9 
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few  months  this  membership,  for  the  most  part  recruited 
from  Protestant  and  Reformed  churches,   increased  to  f if tee 
thousand. 

D.    Methodism  divides  over  the  slavery  issue. 

In  the  conference  session  of  1844  keen  interest 
centered  upon  an  investigation  of  the  affairs  of  Bishop 
James  0.  Andrew,  of  Georgia.     The  Bishop  had  been  bequeath 
ed  a  mulatto  girl,   in  trust,  to  be  held  until  she  reached 
the  age  of  nineteen,  at  which  time,  with  her  consent,  she 
was  to  be  sent  to  the  free  colony  in  Liberia.    The  Ameri- 
can Colonization  Society  was  actively  promoting  the  set- 
tlement of  "free  people  of  colour"  in  this  West  African 

district  which  was  expected  to  become  a  center  of  Chris- 

29 

tian  influence  for  the  "vast  population  of  Africa."  In 
the  event  that  the  Bishop's  female  negro  charge  should  re- 
fuse to  go  to  Liberia,  he  was  to  make  her  as  free  as  the 
laws  of  Georgia  permitted,  and  to  provide  for  her  needs. 
When  the  young  woman  reached  the  age  of  nineteen  she  re- 
fused manumission,  and  had  by  choice  become  the  Bishop's 
legal  slave,  living  in  her  own  house  on  a  lot  owned  by 
him,  unwilling  to  take  up  residence  in  a  "free"  state. 

The  case  offered  further  complications.  The  Bish- 
op had  been  twice  married.  His  first  wife,  upon  the  de- 
cease of  her  mother,  had  been  bequeathed  a  young  slave. 


29.     Journal,  1340,  p.  59. 
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This  lad  became  legal  property  of  the  Bishop  when  the 
first  Mrs.  Andrew  died.    The  Bishop  raarried  again.  His 
second  lady  owned  slaves  in  her  own  right,  secured  to 
her  by  deed  of  trust.    Andrew  found  himself  in  a  situa- 
tion made  untenable  by  the  laws  of  the  Church.     He  tes- 
tified that  he  had  never  bought  or  sold  slaves,  but  he 
owned  slaves,  as  did  his  wife,  and  they  were  bound  by 
deeds  of  trust. 

The  conference  debated  a  resolution  requesting 
the  Bishop  to  resign.    A  substitute  in  milder  measure 
suggested  that  he  desist  from  office  as  long  as  the  "im- 
pediment" remained.    Both  resolutions  were  run  through 
hours  of  discussion  before  the  main  question  vms  lost 
for  want  of  a  two- thirds  majority,  98-30.    The  Bishops 

expressed  the  fear  that  conference  action  would  "disturb 

30 

the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  brotherhood."  However, 
the  conference  was  resolved  to  act.  The  Bishop's  Ad- 
dress was  voted  on  the  table,  and  the  substitute  resolu- 
tion passed  by  a  vote  of  110-63.  The  minorit3'-  immedi-' 
ately  issued  a  protest  which  asserted  that  the  General 
Conference  was  not  the  Church,  that  it  had  no  right  to 
remove  a  bishop  from  office.  Reorganization  was  advo- 
cated.    In  view  of  this  protest  H.  Slicer  and  T.  B.  Sar- 

30.     Journal,  1844,  p.  75ff;  letter  signed  by  Josh- 
ua Soule,  Elijah  Hedding,  B.  i^augh,  T.  A.  Morris. 
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gent  proposed  that  the  action  relative  to  Bishop  An- 
drew be  understood  "as  advisory  only,"  not  as  a  judi- 
cial "mandate,"  and  that  final  disposition  of  his  case 


was  not  so  minded.     The  judgment  stood,  and  the  South 

got  ready  to  move  out  of  camp. 

"The  delegates  of  the  conferences  in  the  slave- 
holding  states  take  leave  to  declare  to  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,"  declared  delegates  from  Virginia,  Ken- 
tucky, Missouri,  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  Illi- 
nois, Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Tennes- 
see, and  South  Carolina,   "That  the  continued 
agitation  on  the  subject  of  slavery  and  aboli- 
tion in  a  portion  of  the  church;  the  frequent 
action  on  that  subject  in  the  General  Confer- 
ence; and  especially  the  extra-judicial  pro- 
cedings  against  Bishop  Andrew,  which  resulted 
on  Saturday  last,  in  the  virtual  suspension  of 
him  from  his  office  as  Superintendent,  must 
produce  a  state  of  things  in  the  South  which 
renders  a  continuance  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  General  Conference  over  these  conferences 
inconsistent  with  the  success  of  the  ministry 
in  the  slaveholding  states."  32 

"Let  New  England  gol "  arose  a  cry.... "For  twenty 

years (she  has been)  a  thorn  in  the  flesh.    Let  her  go, 

33 

and  joy  go  with  her,  for  peace  will  stay  behind." 

The  declaration  from  the  conferences  in  slave- 
holding  areas  v/as  referred  to  a  committee  of  nine. 


31.     Journal,   1344,  p.  35. 


"be  postponed  until...  1843. 


31 


However,  the  conference 


32. 


Ibid,  p.  109. 


33. 


Ibid,  p.  111. 
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with  instructions  "to  consider  the  communication,"  and 

(34) 

if  unable  to  arrive  at 

"An  amicable  adjustment...  on  the  subject  of  slav- 
ery, to  devise,  if  possible,  a  constitutional  plan 
for  a  mutual  and  friendly  division  of  the  church." 

A  reply  to  the  vigorous  minority  protest  against 

the  adoption  of  this  resolution  closed  with  these  words: 

"When  all  the  laws  and  the  facts  in  the  case  shall 
have  been  spread  before  an  impartial  community, 
the  majority  have  no  doubt  that  they  v/ill  fix  'the 
responsibility  of  division,'   should  such  an  unhap- 
py event  take  place,   'where  in  justice  it  belongs.' 
They  will  ask,  V.Tio  first  introduced  slavery  into 
the  Episcopacy?     And  the  answer  will  be,  Not  the 
General  Conference,     v/ho  resisted  the  measure  of 
peace  that  was  proposed,--  the  mildest  the  case 
allowed?    Not  the  majority.     'Alio  first  sounded  the 
knell  of  division,  and  declared  that  it  would  be 
impossible  longer  to  remain  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church*?    Not  the  major- 


After  examining  petitions  and  memorials  from  nine 
annual  conferences  with  10,000  signatories,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Slavery  grouped  the  requests  as  follows: 

1.  "The  petitioners  pray  that  the  resolutions  on 
the  testimony  of  persons  of  colour,  passed  at  the 
last  General  Conference,  may  be  rescinded."  (They 
were,  by  a  vote  of  115-40) 

2.  "That  this  body  would  not  elect  a  slave-hold- 
ing bishop. 

3.  "That  the  General  Conference  would  take  meas- 
ures to  separate  slavery  from  the  Church." 


34.  Journal,   1844,  p.  111. 

35.  Ibid,  p.  210. 


36.     Ibid,  p.  112. 
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It  is  apparent  that  non- slave  sentiment  was  pre- 
ponderant in  the  conference.    But,  though  weaker  in  num- 
bers, the  slavery  section  was  as  firm  in  conviction  and 
fully  as  determined  to  hold  to  their  position.  Division 
became  inevitable  because  slavery  was  made  a  direct  is- 
sue and  kept  in  agitation  to  the  point  where  division  of- 
fered the  only  certain  way  to  end  dissension  in  the 
Church.    The  firm  stand  of  each  party  made  agreement  by 
the  other  improbable.    There  was  not  to  be,  as  one  dele- 
gate hopefully  proposed,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of 
the  United  States  which  would  include  both  North  and 
South.     In  fact  the  conviction  vms  growing  that  there 
could  no  longer  be  a  union  of  states.  The  legislatures 
of  Mississippi,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  Ken- 
tucky, Florida,  Alabama,  and  Virginia  had  already  consid- 
ered the  possibility  of  forming  a  Southern  Confederacy. 

The  country  was  seething  with  trouble.     An  attempt 
at  political  action  by  the  anti-slavery  forces  in  134C 
had  resulted  in  dismal  failure.     Organized  action  of 
such  nature  gave  way  to  the  right  of  petition.     A  lobby 
in  Y/ashington  was  established  under  the  leadership  of 
Theodore  Weld.     Petitions  by  the  thousand  poured  into 
state  legislatures,  many  of  which  favored  a  peaceful 
dissolution  of  the  union.     But  the  nation  did  not  fol- 


low  the  example  of  the  Church.     Separation  In  the  Meth- 
odist Church  became  a  fact  when  delegates  from  the  slave- 
holding  areas  met  in  Louisville,  Ken.,  May  1,  1845  to 
form  the  M.  E.  Church,  South.     The  Baptists  divided  in 
the  same  year.     Presbyterians  had  been  separated  along 
doctrinal  lines  in  1338,  but  the  Free  Presbyterian 
Church  did  not  come  into  existence  until  1850,  an  organ- 
ization which  did  not  admit  slaveholders  to  membership. 

Several  half-hearted  attempts  were  made  in  the 
Methodist  conference  of  1848  to  bridge  the  widening  gap 
between  North  and  South.     A  resolution  of  the  1340  ses- 
sion vfhich  declared  that  slaveholding  in  states  where 
laws  did  not  perriiit  emancipation  was  not  a  legal  barrier 
to  election  and  ordination  in  the  various  offices  of  the 
ministry  was  rescinded.    Memorials  were  received  from 
negroes  in  the  Baltimore,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and 
Deleware  areas  petitioning  for  annual  conferences  for 
colored  people,  but  the  General  Conference  was  not  ready 
to  grant  this  privilege. 

Soon  after  the  division  of  1845  boundary  disputes 
developed.    Persons  seeking  to  avoid  local  disputes 
asserted  that  the  General  Conference  had  no  power  to  en- 
act any  law  or  ruling  which  would  authorize  or  bring  a- 
bout  a  division  of  the  Church,  and  that,  since  it  had 
pre-empted  this  power  in  advancing  a  plan  for  separation. 
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local  groups  v/ere  under  no  obligation  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  plan.     Such  objections  made  no  head- 
via.y  in  the  conference.     Separation  v/as  a  fact,  as  was 
the  problem  of  division  in  many  boundary  churches  where 
congregations  were  at  issue,  and  property  at  stake. 
Local  groups  had  to  work  out  their  own  solutions.  North 
and  South  churches  came  into  existence,  even  in  many  of 
the  smaller  border  towns  v^here  spires  rose  in  proximity. 

The  conference  of  1856  met  at  a  critical  time. 
Controversy  raged  over  the  possession  of  western  terri- 
tory, and  the  conditions  by  which  western  states  might 
be  received  into  the  union.    The  Kansas-Nebraska  bill 
of  1854  provided  for  admission  according  to  state  con- 
stitution, leaving  all  matters  of  slavery  subject  to 
the  decision  of  the  residents.    The  South,  jealously 
watching  its  rights,  was  aroused  over  this  policy  v/hich 
it  termed  "squatter  sovereignty."    The  controversy  ac- 
complished the  break-up  of  the  decadent  'whig  party,  and 
the  formation  of  the  Republican,  party,  which  stood  for 
the  limitation  of  slavery. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  conference  of  1856 
devoted  much  time  to  the  discussion  of  measures  for 
the  welfare  of  colored  people.    The  fugitive  slave  bill 
of  1850  had  denied  slaves  the  right  of  trial  by  jury, 
and  the  admission  of  testimony  by  the  culprits.  1856 
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was  "Dred  Scott  year."    Scott  claimed  freedom  because  for 
several  years  he  had  been  taken  by  his  master  Into  areas 
where  slavery  was  not  legal.    The  Missouri  courts  decided 
against  him.    Scott  was  then  purchased  by  a  citizen  of 
New  York.    His  case  was  finally  tried  before  Judge  Taney 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.    The  verdict  declared 
that  he  was  not  a  citizen,  and  that  Congress  had  no  au- 
thority to  regulate  slavery  in  the  states.    This  decision 
rendered  the  Missouri  Compromise  unconstitutional,  and  de- 
nied the  negro  any  Constitutional  rights.    His  "legal" 
status  seemed  well  determined;  there  remained,  however, 
while  laws  for  his  relief  were  in  the  making,  much  to  do 
to  improve  his  condition  as  a  human  being.    The  confer- 
ence of  1856  was  ready  to  take  up  a  share  of  this  task. 

Interest  in  the  condition  of  the  negro  had  been 
greatly  stimulated  by  the  publication  of  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe's  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  which  by  1856  had  reached  a 
circulation  of  almost  500,000  copies.    The  conference  it- 
self went  into  the  anti-slavery  publication  field  by  in- 
stituting a  committee  on  the  Tract  Cause.    The  sum  of 
sixty-four  thousand,  three  hundred  dollars  was  appropria- 
ted for  missionary  work  in  slaveholding  areas  of  Kentucky, 
Missouri,  Arkansas,  ?/estern  Virginia,  and  in  the  Balti- 
more and  Philadelphia  conferences.    Conferences  for  color- 
ed preachers  were  authorized,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
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the  annual  conferences.    By  means  of  an  enactment  of  1860 
all  matters  concerning  slavery  were  left  to  the  regula- 
tion of  these  same  conferences. 

In  1360  the  delegates  inquired  of  their  Committee  on 
Law  concerning  a  disputed  point, 

"Namely:   Does  the  General  Rule  on  Slavery  prohihit 
the  HOLDING  of  men,   women,  and  children  in  the 
same  sense  that  it  does  the  buying  and  selling  of 
them?"  37 

The  consensus  of  opinion  was  affirmative,  but  there 
were  opposing  voices.   "North"  Methodists  were  not  yet  done 
with  divisions  of  opinion.    From  the  Committee  came  both  a 
majority  and  a  minority  report* 

5 .     A  conference  report  summarizes  the  acts  on  slav ery . 

The  majority  report  in  1860  contained  a  summary  of 
the  actions  of  past  conferences.   In  1780  slavery  was  de- 
clared "contrary  to  the  laws  of  God,  man,   and  nature,  and 
hurtful  to  society;  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  conscience 
and  pure  religion."     In  1784  it  was  held  to  be  against  the 
"Golden  Law  of  God,"  the  "inalienable  rights  of  mankind," 
and  contrary  to  "every  principle  of  the  Revolution."  The 
general  rules  of  1789  defined  slavery  as  "the  buying  and 
selling  of  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men,  women,  or  chil- 
dren, with  an  intention  to  enslave  them."    The  report  stat- 
ed that  no  committee  on  slavery  was  appointed  at  the  ses- 

37.     Journal,   1360,  p.  117. 
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sion  of  1848,  and  that  only  one  petition  was  received. 
Seventeen  petitions  came  In  during  the  conference  of  1852, 
but  there  was  no  committee. 

F .    Difficulties  In  the  "Border"  Churches . 

The  minority  report  In  1860  took  sharp  Issue  In  be- 
half of  the  Border  Churches,  charging  that  the  conference 
had  been  satisfied  to  let  these  organizations  regulate 
their  own  affairs  until  Northern  papers  "began  to  denounce 
the  Border,"  and  until  "outside  pressure"  was  brought  to 
bear  on  the  delegates.     In  1856  an  effort  to  change  the 
Discipline  had  been  made  "by  the  North."     "5000  out  of 
790,000"  members  petitioned  for  the  change.     "Both  pul- 
pit and  press  were  employed  to  arouse  sentiment"  for  abo- 
litionism. 

"Churches  in  the  North  have  been  torn  and  severed, 
new  and  Independent  societies  have  been  organized, 
the  friendship  of  years  destroyed,  confidence  and 
fraternal  affection  between  the  North  and  the  Bor- 
der lost,  our  preachers  mobbed  by  lawless  and  pro- 
slavery  men,  and  bitterness  of  feeling  engendered 
until  it  has  become  almost  impossible  for  us  to 
remain  a  united  people." 

The  difficulties  of  these  Border  Churches  were  not 
Inconsequential,  for  there  were  many  such  groups,  subject 
to  continued  persecution  and  violence  from  both  anti- 
slave  and  slave  sympathizers.     Six  of  the  annual  conferen- 


38.  Journal,  1860,  p.  404ff. 

39.  Ibid. ,  p.  410ff. 
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ces  were  wholly  or  in  part  located  In  slaveholding  areas, 
with  a  membership  of  nearly  a  million.     Continued  effort 
to  enforce  rigid  disciplinary  rules  upon  the  Border  Chur- 
ches led  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  Virginia  portion  of  the 
Baltimore  Conference,  and  to  the  dismemberment  of  many  lo- 
cal groups. 


G.    The  Church  in  the  Civil  War. 

Many  Church  leaders  regarded  the  Civil  7/ar  as  a  di- 
vine measure  to  accomplish  the  end  of  slavery.     "^ATiat  shall 
be  done  for  the  extirpation  of  slavery?"     inquired  Bishop 
Morris  in  his  sermon  to  the  General  Conference  of  1864, 
then  gave  his  own  answer: 

"Philosophers  tried  and  were  bewildered;  statesmen 
tried,  but  were  overwhelmed  and  confounded;  eccle- 
siastical bodies  sought  its  answer,  but  found  dis- 
may and  failure;  but  God  interposed  and  furnished 
the  answer  in  the  present  war  for  the  Union."  40 

"Resolved,"  reads  an  offering  by  Granville  Moody, 

referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  State  of  the  Country, 

"That  in  President  Lincoln's  Proclamation  of  Sman- 
cipation  we  recognize  a  measure  of  high  military 
necessity  for  the  protection  of  our  National  exis- 
tence-- the  highest  statesmanship  in  aiming  a  blow 
at  the  root  of  American  Slavery,  which  has  inaug- 
urated open  deadly  war  upon  our  civil  institutions; 
and  we  recognize  the  voice  of  God  providentially 
saying  to  this  nation,   as  formerly  to  the  ancient 
Israelites,   'Break  off  every  yoke  and  let  the  op- 
pressed go  free.'"  ^1 


40.  Journal,   1864,  p.  290 

41.  Ibid.,  p.  85. 
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Another  resolution  presented  by  Thomas  C.  Golden 

is  revealing  both  in  the  sentiment  expressed  and  in  the 

reply  evoked  when  its  provisions  were  put  into  effect. 

"■"Tiereas,   It  is  a  well-knovm  fact  that  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  was  the  first  to  tender  its 
allegiance  to  the  Government  under  the  Constitu- 
tion in  the  days  of  Washington;  and 

"'/.Tiereas,  The  fair  record  of  the  Church  has  never 
been  tarnished  by  disloyalty;  and 

"?/hereas.  Our  ministers  and  people  are  truly  and 
deeply  in  sympathy  with  the  Government  in  its  ef- 
forts to  put  do»vn  rebellion  and  set  the  captives 
free,  therefore 

"Resolved,  That  a  conmiittee  of  three  be  appointed 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  proceed  to  '"ashington, 
and  to  present  to  the  President  of  these  United 
States  in  a  suitable  address,  the  assurances  of 
our  Church  that  we  are  with  him  heart  and  soul  in 
the  present  struggle  for  huraan  rights  and  free  in 
stitutions."  42 

Such  a  committee  was  appointed,  made  the  trip  to 

and  from  V/ashington  at  an  expense  of  $77.50,  and  return 

ing,  brought  Lincoln's  reply,  which  was  read  to  the  con 

ference  on  May  19th,  1864.    The  President's  letter  stat 

ed,   in  part,  that: 

"It  may  fairly  be  said  that  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church...   is,  by  its  greatest  numbers,  the 
most  important  of  all  (churches.)  It  is  no  fault 
in  others  that  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
sends  more  soldiers  to  the  field,  more  nurses  to 
the  hosoitals,  and  more  prayers  to  heaven  than 
any."  43 


42.     Journal,   1S64,  p.  147. 


43.     Ibid,  p.  177. 
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The  delegates  drank  the  wine  of  praise,  and 
breathed  the  air  of  victory.     Almighty  God  had  been 
"pleased"  to  grant  to  the  national  arms  "most  signal 
success."  Ambitious  leaders  looked  to  the  future,  seek- 
ing ways  and  means  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  negro. 
The  conference  expressed  willingness  to  accept  ministers 
from  the  South  back  into  the  fold,  provided  that  assur- 
ances be  forthcoming  of  a  change  in  heart,  loyalty  to 
the  union,  and  hearty  approval  of  anti-slavery  doctrine. 
A  resolution  requesting  consideration  of  the  expediency 
of  inserting  a  rule  preventing  persons  tainted  with 
treason  from  becoming  church  members  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Hevisals.     No  such  clause  was  added,  which 
speaks  well  for  the  committee.    The  term  "treason"  ad- 
mits many  interpretations,  lending  itself  to  prejudice 
and  persecution,  and  to  personal  issues  near  at  hand. 

"The  long  contest  on  the  subject  of  slavery  seems 
drawing  to  a  close,"  said  the  Committee  on  Slav- 
ery, "y.'e  rejoice  that  we  have  from  the  beginning 
been  foremost  among  American  Churches  in  the  con- 
test  So  far  as  we  are  concerned...  the  ques- 
tion, 'YJhat  shall  be  done  for  the  extirpation  of 
slavery?'  shall  be  answered  by  a  rule  uprooting 
it  forever."  44 


44.     Journal,   1864,  p. 375-6.  In  1354  the  entire 
section  on  slavery  was  removed  from  the  Discipline, 
leaving  only  the  General  Rule:     "It  is  therefore  expect 
ed  of  all  who  continue  therein  (as  members  of  a  Metho- 
dist Society)  that  they  should  continue  to  evidence 
their  desire  of  salvation  by  doing  no  harm,  especially 
that  which  is  generally  practiced,  such  as.  The  buying 
and  selling  of  men,  women,  and  children,  with  an  inten- 
tion to  enslave  them." 
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H.     Summary  of  action  up  to  the  close  of  the  War. 

Methodists  turned  from  victory  in  the  slavery  issue 
to  more  far-reaching  efforts  for  the  uplift  of  the  na- 
tion's black  harvest.    Before  recording  the  most  signifi- 
cant of  the  post-bellum  measures  it  seems  in  order  to 
summarize  the  stand  of  the  Church  with  relation  to  slav- 
ery in  the  days  before  the  war. 

During  the  two  decades  before  ISOO  the  leaders  of 
Methodism  believed  that  the  evil  would  soon  be  ended, 
and  were  determined  to  end  it  in  short  order  among  their 
own  people.     A  General  Rule  which  declared  against  the 
buying  and  selling  of  slaves  was  set  up  in  the  Discipline 
of  1789.     Members  who  held  slaves  were  required  to  emsua- 
cipate.     In  taking  this  strict  stand  official  Methodism, 
looking  upon  slavery  as  a  social  evil,  fell  short  in  the 
evaluation  of  its  economic  importance.    By  the  turn  of 
the  century  leaders  were  brought  to  the  realization  that 
such  rigid  rules  could  not  be  enforced  among  the  laity 
without  disruption,  a  fact  which  became  all  the  more  ev- 
ident as  slavery  increased  in  economic  importance. 

The  Church  was  somewhat  more  successful  in  carry- 
ing out  restrictions  upon  its  officials.     After  1816, 
slaveholders  were  no  longer  eligible  to  official  station 
in  sections  where  state  laws  permitted  emancipation. 
Dealing  in  slaves  was  viewed  with  increasing  disfavor, 
especially  in  the  North,  but  the  Church  was  powerless  to 
do  much  about  the  holding  of  human  chattels  in  the  real 
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slav3  areas  of  the  union.  Efforts  necessarily  turned 
to  humanitarian  measures  among  the  slaves  themselves. 

The  late  1830 's  can  be  regarded  as  a  period  of 
change  in  Methodism  as  well  as  in  the  national  situation. 
Slavery,  up  until  then  regarded  as  a  social  evil,  was  i- 
dentifisd  with  sin.     Abolitionism  v/as  directly  responsi- 
ble for  this  change  of  viewpoint,   and  its  influence  was 
far-reaching  enough  to  make  the  ant i- slavery  cause  a 
holy  crusade.     In  weight  of  numbers  official  Methodism 
repudiated  the  disruptive  features  of  abolitionism, 
while  at  the  same  time  being  imbued  with  its  crusading 
spirit.     After  division,  Northern  Methodists  supported 
the  anti-slavery  cause  with  enthusiasm,   lending  them- 
selves with  vigor  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

As  to  the  relation  between  official  Methodism  and 
the  laity  we  can  draw  one  safe  conclusion,--  in  the  long 
run  official  Methodism,  which  had  long  pointed  the  way, 
had  its  way  and  won  its  point.     Laymen  supported  their 
leaders,  and  in  the  end  the  Church  seems  to  have  been 
very  Virell  united  on  the  slavery  issue.     Just  what  de- 
gree of  influence  Methodism  exerted  upon  the  country  at 
large  would  be  impossible  to  determine,  but  it  may  be 
said  that  the  Church  was  large  in  numbers  diffused  over 
a  wide  area,   it  did  not  lack  leaders  who  were  abreast 
of  the  times,  and  both  leaders  and  people  soem  to  have 
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succeeded  in  transferring  to  the  anti-slavery  cause  a 
share  of  the  VVesleyan  evangelistic  spirit.  Certainly  Meth- 
odism was  a  leading  force  in  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

I.    Post-bellum  days* 

1.    Enterprises  for  rehabilitation. 

We  pass  on  now  to  record  an  action  of  the  General 
Conference  of  1364  that  was  destined  to  consequences  of 
great  importance.  A  committee  on  "Freedmen"  was  set  up 
to  evangelize,  to  carry  out  benevolent  enterprises,  and 
to  aid  in  securing  legislation  "to  foster  and  protect"  e- 
mancipated  slaves.  Thus  began  the  Freedmen' s  Aid  Society 
which  was  officially  recognized  by  Methodism  in  1372. 

Reference  was  made  at  the  conference  of  1863  to  the 
work  under  progress  in  Liberia  in  charge  of  the  American 
Colonization  Society.     A  six-hundred  mile  tract  on  the 
West  African  coast,  with  fertile  soil,  a  healthful  climate, 
and  a  plenteous  supply  of  good  water,  was  being  developed 
for  the  settlement  of  negroes.     Some  12,000  had  already 
been  sent  over  by  the  Society.    The  government  had  settled 
5000  additional,  persons  that  had  been  rescued  from  slave 
ships.     A  college,  numerous  lower  schools,  and  fifty  chur- 
ches had  been  established  in  the  colony.    These  were  at 
work  teaching  the  arts  and  habits  of  civilization.  Some 
600  other  negroes  had  gone  over  in  1867,  and  4000  more 
were  waiting  passage  at  the  time  of  the  conference. 
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In  1B72  an  attempt  to  elsct  a  colored  secretary 
for  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Society  was  unsuccessful.  Four 
years  later  such  action  was  recommended  as  a  gesture  of 
fair  play,  and  as  expedient  to  the  good  work  of  the  So- 
ciety.    Church  members  were  urged  to  support  this  grow- 
ing enterprise.    More  than  4000  charges  had  not  made 
collections  for  the  work  in  behalf  of  5,000,000  negroes. 

The  Society  merged  with  the  Board  of  Education  in 
1883  under  the  name,  Freedmen's  Aid  and  Educational  So- 
ciety.    According  to  the  Episcopal  Address  of  1396  ^4, 
000,000  had  been  expended  in  the  work  of  the  organiza- 
tion up  to  that  time  for  the  establishment  and  mainten- 
ance of  institutions  of  Christian  learning  in  the  South. 
In  1900  the  Bishops  again  deplored  the  lack  of  funds 
which  handicapped  the  Society  in  carrying  out  its  "great 
task." 

At  the  session  of  1903  a  motion  came  up  to  strike 
out  the  title  "Freedmen's  Aid"  as  a  relic  of  the  Civil 
War,  offensive  to  the  South.    The  name  was  retained, 
but  a  change  v/as  made  in  the  work  of  the  Society,  hence- 
forth to  devote  its  energies  to  Christian  education  a- 
mong  negroes.     The  Board  of  Education  was  given  sole 
charge  of  work  among  the  southern  whites. 

The  following  quadrennium  brought  years  of  in- 
creasing activity  in  which  the  Society  was  devoted  "en- 
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tirely  to  its  original  purpose."    Through  its  efforts 

"Tens  of  thousands  of  trained  and  self-respecting 
men  and  women  have  been  given  to  the  farms  and 
shops  and  schools  of  the  South, "  said  the  Bishops 
in  1916,   "And  the  school  for  training  young  men 
for  the  ministry  has  furnished  most  of  the  educa- 
ted men  found  in  all  the  churches  of  the  colored 
people."  45 

21  schools  employing  351  teachers  v/ere  in  operation 
at  this  time.     Of  the  $1,  603,916.97  receipts  reported 
by  these  institutions  more  than  half  had  been  paid  by  the 
negroes  themselves. 

The  report  of  the  Society  given  in  1920  estimated 
that  the  negro  population  had  increased  from  4,000,000 
at  the  close  of  the  Civil  ^ar  to  12,000,000  in  the  cur- 
rent year.     300,000  had  served  as  soldiers  during  the 
7/orld  7/ar.    More  than  eighty  percent  of  the  negroes  were 
said  to  be  literate  to  the  point  of  knowing  how  to  read 
and  write,  due  in  no  minor  degree  to  the  v/ork  of  the  So- 
ciety, which  through  the  years  had  been  endeavoring  to 
improve  the  negro  to  a  condition  where  he  could  help 
himself.     "They  that  were  once  homeless  slaves"  now  own- 
ed "500,000  homes,"  and  "35,000  Christian  Churches,  be- 
sides farms  and  other  property  valued  at  over  a  billion 
dollars." 


45.  Journal ,   1916,  p.  184. 

46.  Journal,   1920,  p.  1131. 
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"Freedmen' s  Aid"  became  the  Board  of  SducatLon  for 
Negroes  in  1920.     In  1924  the  Board  of  Education  took  ov- 
er the  entire  field. 

2.    Fraternal  relations  between  North  and  South. 

The  final  consideration  in  the  relationship  of  Meth- 
odism to  the  slavery  issue  has  to  do  with  unification. 
Having  discussed  the  division  of  1845,  we  shall  now  give 
attention  to  certain  of  the  steps  which  led  to  reunion. 
In  1872,  300,000  members  of  the  "North"  Church  were  in 
residence  in  the  slave  states,  or  rather  in  states  which 
had  once  been  slave.    Desiring  to  avoid  unfriendly  rival- 
ries in  these  areas  the  General  Conference  appointed  fra- 
ternal delegates  to  the  superior  body  of  the  Church  of 
the  South.    These  delegates,  reporting  in  1876,  brought 
word  that  they  had  attended  the  Southern  Conference  at 
Louisville  on  May  8,  1874,  that  they  had  been  most  cor- 
dially received  and  permitted  to  address  the  conference. 
Fraternal  delegates  from  the  South  repaid  their  visit  in 
1876.    During  the  session  of  1892  a  memorial  was  received 
favoring  organic  union  of  the  two  branches  of  Methodism. 
Addressing  this  conference,  the  Rev.  John  J.  Tigert,  D.  D. 
LL.  D.,  delegate  from  the  South,  expressed  his  conviction 
that  the  day  of  union  would  come,  at  which  time  Methodism 
in  the  United  States  would  be  "one  body  in  Christ."  ^"^ 

47.     Journal,   1892,  p.  564ff. 
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A  comrnittse  on  federation  was  appointed  in  1396. 

Four  years  later  this  delegation  reported  "growing  fra- 

43 

ternal  feeling  between  the  tv/o  Churches."        In  1904 
it  recommended  the  adoption  of  a  conamon  hymnal,  cate- 
chism, and  order  of  service.     By  1903  several  of  the 
annual  had  translated  this  suggestion  into  fact.  The 
Discipline  of  that  year  contained  a  resolution  of  the 
General  Conference  to  the  effect  that  churches  in  ter- 
ritories which  desired  union  by  a  majority  membership 
were  authorized  to  work  out  their  plans  by  joint  com- 
missions drawn  from  the  conferences  concerned.  North 

48 

and  South,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  bishops.  Ov- 
ertures were  made  to  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church  to 
take  part  in  the  discussions  looking  tov/ard  unification. 

In  1912  a  Federal  Council  set  up  four  years  pre- 
vious consisted  of  eighteen  members,--  six  laymen,  six 
traveling  preachers,  and  six  bishops.  Mention  was 
made  of  the  Church's  participation  in  a  meeting  of  the 
Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  vifhich 
was  held  in  Philadelphia  in  1903.  Delegations  from  31 
denominations  took  part. 

The  Discipline  of  1912  bore  mention  of  the  "per- 
sistent effort  to  unify  the  various  branches  of  the 

50 

V/esleyan  family."        Interest  in  such  effort  was  by  no 

43.     Journal,   1396,  p.  564ff. 

49.  P.  475. 

50.  P.  511. 
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means  confined  to  Methodism.    The  move  to  draw  together 
the  healing  edges  of  an  old  would  into  vital,   living  tis- 
sue was  of  significance  to  the  nation  as  vvell  as  to  the 
churches.    Differences  faded;  likenesses  became  more 
clear.     Hands  gave  over  their  determined  grip  on  the 
past  and  reached  into  the  future.     And  all  Proteststnt- 
ism  turned  upon  the  Methodists,  watching  with  interest- 
ed eyes  as  they  sought  the  road  to  union. 

"Fifteen  hundred  delegates  composing  Morthern 
Baptist  Convention  send.,  hearty  congratulations 
upon  great  possibilities  of  service  to  our  coun- 
try and  the  world  by  the  union  of  Methodist  en- 
ergies," Shailer  Matthews,  president  of  the  Con- 
vention, wired  to  the  conference  of  1916. 

Spurs  of  this  nature  v/ere  not  without  effect. 
Methodism  wanted  to  achieve  this  great  objective.  For 
forty-four  years  negotions  had  been  under  way,  balked 
at  times,  sometimes  proceeding  slovjly,  but  never  permit- 
ted to  cease  altogether.     The  "cause"  was  kept  alive. 

And  thug  it  came  about  that  a  plan  for  unification 
endorsed  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Commission  of  dele- 
gates from  both  North  and  South  was  presented  to  the 
General  Conferences.    The  North  passed  the  plan  by  a 
vote  of  802-12  in  May,  1924;  the  South  approved  it  in 
special  session  at  Chattanooga,  July  4,   1924,  297-75. 
But  the  road  still  presented  hills  of  detail  that  must 

51.     Journal,  1916,  p.  330. 
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be  smoothed.  In  the  open,  and  behind  closed  doors  in  com- 
mittee, the  work  went  on.    Reunion  was  made  "a  theme  for 

major  consideration"  during  the  Sesqui-Centennial  celebra- 

52 

tion  in  1934. 

a.    Union--  the  Methodist  Church 

The  Episcopal  Address  of  1936,  referring  back  to  the 

first  Christmas  Conference  in  Baltimore,  1784,  took  from 

the  minutes  of  that  occasion  the  question,   "What  can  be 

done  in  order  to  the  future  union  of  the  Methodists?" 

"This  General  Conference,"  the  Address  continued  in 
answer  to  the  above  question,  "Is  to  have  the  honor 
of  taking  the  first  constitutional  vote  on  the  pro- 
gram of  reunion."  53 

The  plan  was  adopted  as  presented,  by  which  means  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
South,  and  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church  were  to  "be  u- 
nited  in  one  Church."    A  uniting  conference  composed  of 
four  hundred  delegates  from  each  "episcopal"  branch,  and 
one  hundred  from  the  Methodist  Protestants,  was  held  in 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  May  10,  1939.  There  the  Methodist 
Church  was  formed.  The  plan  of  union  bears  the  signatures 
of  William  F.  McDowell,  chairman,  and  Harry  E.  Woolever, 
secretary,  representatives  of  the  northern  branch;  Edwin 
D.  Monozon  and  J.  E.  Deceel  from  the  South;  and  John 

52.  Discipline,   1932,  p.  668. 

53.  Journal,  1936,  p.  139. 
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C.  Broomfisld  and  Leonard  B.  Smith  of  the  Methodist 

54 

Protestant  Church.        The  first  Discipline  of  the  uni- 
ted church  was  issued  in  1959,  and  the  first  General 
Conference  met  in  1940. 

Thus,  by  being  "deeply  convinced  of  the  absolute 
necessity" of  union,  by  taking  "great  care  not  to  despise 
each  others  gifts,"  in  accordance  with  advice  given  way 
back  in  the  days  of  the  horseback  preachers,  a  goodly 

portion  of  the  people  called  Methodists  found  the  way 

55 

to  understanding  and  brotherhood.        The  Holy  Club  of 
Oxford  increased  a  million-fold.     John  V/esley  looked 
upon  the  world  as  his  parish.     His  spiritual  posterity 
in  America  are  in  enlarged  position  to  make  his  v/ords 
come  true. 


54.    The  Methodist  Protestant  Church  was  formed 
in  1828  after  a  convention  of  the  Reformers  held  in 
Baltimore  during  the  previous  year.     It  divided  in 
1858  over  the  slavery  issue,  but  had  unified  in  1877. 
Two  bishops  were  elected  from  this  church  at  the  Uni- 
ting Conference  of  i'letaodism  in  1939.     The  Kethodist 
Church  South  had  elected  56  bishops  during  the  period 
of  its  existence;  the  first  two  were  Joshua  Soule, 
and  James  Osgood  Andre vv. 


55.     Discipline,  1808,  p.  59ff. 
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CHAPTER  IV 
METHODISM  AGAINST  SPIRITaOUS  LIQUORS 

A.    Early  ant 1« liquor  aentlmQnt* 

In  his  chapter  entitled,  "Spreading  Social  Right- 
eousness," Bishop  McConnell  states  that  John  Wesley  op- 
posed the  manufacture  of  alcoholic  beverages  "on  broad 
social  grounds,"  because  the  demand  for  grain  for  purpos- 
es of  distillation  skyrocketed  prices  to  a  point  where  it 
was  no  longer  available  for  food.  ^  Rule  Two  of  Wesley* s 
directions  for  the  guidance  of  members  of  Band-Societies, 
issued  Dec.  25,  1744,  counselled  members  to  do  no  harm  by 
"Drunkenness,  buying  or  selling  spirituous  liquors,  or 
drinking  them  unless  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity."  With 
this  rule  began  the  official  crusade  to  end  the  manufac- 
ture, distribution,  and  use  of  alcohol  in  beverage  form. 
The  first  stage  of  the  battle  was  fougjit  in  the  realm  of 
morals.    The  failure  of  the  temperance  cause  to  accom- 
plish a  reformation  sufficient  to  bring  about  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  liquor  traffic  gave  rise  to  a  struggle  for 
legal  control. 

Governing  agencies  in  America  had  attempted  to  reg- 
ulate the  use  of  spirituous  liquors  long  before  the  ar- 
rival of  Methodism.     In  1637  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony 

1.    McConnell,  op.  cit.,  p. 283, 
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took  action  to  end  drinking  "disorders"  in  "inns  and 
victualing  houses."    No  liquor  of  such  alcoholic  content 
as  to  necessitate  a  price  of  more  than  "one  pence  the 
quart"  could  thenceforth  be  legallj  sold.    The  Colony 
moved  again  in  1654,  this  time  to  outlaw  bootlegging. 
Three  years  later  its  neigihbor  at  the  south,  Plymouth, 
prohibited  the  use  of  cider.    Legal  measures  of  this  na- 
ture indicate  that  the  dwellers  in  the  new  world  were 
not  abstainers.    Nor  were  they  to  become  so.    Laws  fell 
by  the  way,  and  drinking,  at  least  "temperate"  drinking 
was  countenanced  on  every  hand.    The  Continental  Con- 
gress provided  ardent  spirits  for  the  army,  and  it  is 
said  that  the  percapita  liquor  bill  of  the  country  was 
the  highest  in  the  world.    Evidently  a  part  of  every 
man*s  earnings  went  for  the  purchase  of  drink.  Church 
members  were  "often  overtaken  in  the  fault  of  drinking 
too  much,"      and  sometimes  the  parsons  as  well.  Rum 
and  wine  were  legitimate  items  on  the  list  of  parsonage 
supplies.    The  record  of  a  certain  ordination  service 
of  1785  states  that  the  brethren  consumed  30  "bowles" 
of  punch  and  10  of  wine  before  the  meeting,  and  at  din- 

2.  Moehlman,  Tjfhen  All  Drank  &  Thereafter,  Alco- 
hol Information  Committee,  New  York,  1930,  p.  17. 

3.  Ibid,  p.  22. 

4.  Ibid,  p.  32.  Quote  from  Spencer,  History  of 
the  Kentucky  Baptists. 
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ner  did  away  with.  44  "bowles"  of  punch,  8  of  wine,  and  9 
5 

of  brandy.      Cotton  Mather  "distributed  some  Biskets  and 

Beer,  Cider  and  Wine,"  to  the  company  at  his  ordination, 

g 

"The  Lord  hear  in  Heaven  his  dwelling  place*" 

B.    Priority  official  action  by  the  Methodists. 

The  first  official  action  of  American  Methodists 
took  place  in  1780.    Distilling  was  renounced.  Preachers 
were  empowered  in  1783  to  proceed  against  member  dealers 
on  grounds  of  immorality.     In  the  year  following  the  Christr 
mas  Conference,  Benjamin  Rush,  physician- general  of  the 
Revolutionary  Army,  enthusiast  for  state-supported  schools, 
published  his  Inquiry  into  the  Effects  of  Ardent  Spirits  on 
the  Human  Constitution.    This  publication  was  of  great  help 
to  the  temperance  cause.    200,000  of  Rush's  tracts  were 
sold  during  succeeding  decades.    He  had  been  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  first  anti-slavery  society  in  1775.  In 
1808  he  helped  establish  one  of  the  first  temperance  soci- 
eties in    Saratoga,  N.  Y.  The  Congregationalists  claim  the 
first,  started  at  Moreau,  N.  Y.,  in  the  same  year. 

The  first  General  Rule  regarding  spirituous  liquors 
is  found  in  the  Discipline  of  1789,  the  wording  identical 
with  Mr.  Wesley's  rule  up  to  the  last  phrase,  "unless  in 

5.  Moehlman,  op.  cit . ,  p.  33.     Prom  P.  S.  Child's, 
The  Colonial  Parson  or  New  England,  p.  55ff.  Moehlman 
also  quotes  from  Daniel  Dorchester's,  Christianity  in 
the  United  States,  p.  212ff. 

6.  Ibid. ,  p.  32.  Quotation  from  Wendell  Barrett's 
The  Life  of  Cotton  Mather,  p.  59. 
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cases  of  extreme  necessity,"  which  was  omitted.    The  words 
"buying  or  selling"  were  removed  in  1790,  for  what  cause 
the  record  does  not  state,  but  it  seems  apparent  that  lead- 
ers feared  the  disruption  of  the  Church  by  opposition  to  an 
Increasingly  powerful  system.    Pressure  within  the  ranks  of 
the  Church  was  evidently  influential,  as  witnessed  by  the 
records  of  following  decades.    For  instance,  when  James  Ax- 
ley  of  Tennessee  attempted  in  1812  to  set  up  a  rule  calling 
for  the  forfeiture  of  the  licenses  of  ministers  who  dealt 
in  "spirituous  or  malt  liquors,"  his  motion  was  Inglorious- 
ly  defeated.    Returning  to  the  fray  four  years  hence,  he 
again  moved  "That  no  preacher  shall  distil  or  retail  spir- 
ituous liquors  without  forfeiting  his  license."    An  amend- 
ment was  immediately  offered  by  Lewis  Myers  urging  that  an- 
nual and  quarterly  conferences  use  some  more  "prudent** 
means  "to  discourage  the  distilling  or  retailing  of  spiri- 
tuous liquors  among  our  people. *•  especially  among  our 
7 

preachers."       Sentiment  aiaong  the  delegates  had  changed, 
at  least  to  the  point  of  favoring  sterner  action  against 
Liquor- dealing  preachers.    The  amendment  was  withdrawn,  and 
Axley's  motion  carried* 

An  attempt  was  made  in  1820  to  extend  the  above  rul- 
ing to  all  church  members,  but  the  effort  failed.  A  special 

7.    Journal,  1812,  p.  106. 

1816,  p.  168. 
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committee  on  spirituous  liquors  was  appointed  at  this 
conference.     In  1828  a  similar  delefyatlon  on  "ardent  spir- 
its" was  chosen.    Several  noteworthy  resolutions  were  sub- 
mitted by  this  latter  group: 

"?/hereas  the  rules  and  examples  of  the  Hesley&n  Meth- 
odists from  the  commencement  of  their  existence  as  a 
people,  both  in  England  and  America,  were  calculated 
to  suppress  Intemperance,   and  to  discountenance  the 
needless  use  of  ardent  spirits;  and  whereas  the  pub- 
lic mind  in  our  country,  for  a  few  years  past,  has 
been  remarkably  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  impor- 
tance of  this  subject,  therefore. 

Resolved,  1 —  That  we  rejoice  in  all  the  laudable 
and  proper  efforts  now  making  to  promote  this  just 
object,  so  important  to  the  interest  both  of  the 
Church  and  the  Nation. 

Resolved,  2 —  That  all  our  preachers  and  people  be 
expected,  and  they  are  hereby  expected,  to  adhere  to 
their  first  principles  as  contained  in  their  excel- 
lent rules  on  this  subject,  and  as  practiced  by  our 
fathers,  and  to  do  all  they  prudently  can,  both  by 
precept  and  example,   to  suppress  intemperance 
throughout  the  land...  To  bring  about  the  reforma- 
tion desired  on  this  subject,  it  is  important  that 
we  neither  drink  ourselves,   (except  medicinally,) 
nor  give  it  to  visitors  or  workmen."  ^ 


C •     The  Temperance  Cause. 

Sentiments  such  as  those  just  expressed  were  typical 
of  the  time.     As  the  preamble  signifies,  the  public  mind 
had  indeed  been  awakened  to  the  dangers  of  alcohol  and  the 
values  of  temperance.     Nearly  2200  temperance  societies 
were  in  existence,  some  in  centers  of  learning,  such  as 
that  established  at  Yale  College  in  1823.    Men  of  public 


8.     Journal,   1828,  p.  359. 
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note  like  Lyman  Beecher  and  William  Ellery  Channlng  spoke 
and  wrote  in  behalf  of  the  temperanoe  cause*  Benjamin 
Rush  had  appeared  before  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly 
back  in  1811 •    This  Church  came  out  strongly  in  favor  of 
abstention  in  1818.    To  the  Baptists  go  honors  for  the 
first  temperance  newspaper  and  publishing  house,  estab- 
lished in  1626,  the  year  when  the  American  Temperance  So- 
ciety came  into  being*    The  *30's  brouglht  a  great  increase 
of  publications  as  state  and  local  societies  entered  the 
field  of  printed  propaganda,  e.  g.,  the  periodicals  of  the 
New  York  State  Society,  The  American  Quarterly  Magazine, 
which  bore  the  heading,  "When  Qratuitous,  Please  Circu- 
late;"   The  American  Temperance  Intelligencer;  The  Temper- 
ance Recorder;  and  The  American  Almanac*    During  the  year 
1833  the  first  national  convention  of  the  temperance  for- 
ces of  America  took  place*    A  "Congressional"  temperance 
society  was  formed  in  Washington,  D«  C*,  during  the  same 
year* 

A  committee  on  "Temperance"  was  appointed  at  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  conference  of  1832,  consisting  of  sev- 
en delegates*  Several  memorials  were  received,  and  a  tem- 
perance sermon  was  preached  at  one  of  the  sessions*  The 
corresponding  secretary  of  the  American  Temperance  Society 
delivered  an  address  to  the  delegates  at  the  conference  of 
1836*    In  1840,  H*  Slicer  tried  unsuccessfully  to  secure 
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the  restoration  of  Mr.  Wesley's  admonition  against  ''buy- 
ing or  selling"  to  the  Qeneral  Rule,  and  also  to  Include 
his  final  phrase,  "unless  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity,"  ^ 
The  Church  was  not  yet  willing,  however,  to  retvur-n  to  its 
original  strict  position  against  the  traffic.  Hesitation 
to  interfere  with  tradesmen  was  further  manifested  in  the 
episcopal  address,  which  suggested  that  any  tampering  with 
civil  institutions  might  hinder  the  temperance  cause.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  ebb  tide  of  change  was  at  hand.  Slicer 
voiced  a  turn  of  sentiment  which  was  to  end  finally  a  long 
period  of  indecision  in  the  Methodist  Church. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  temperance  in  1844 
indicated  considerable  progress  in  the  field.  Resolu- 
tions were  adopted  favoring  the  work  of  the  Ameriesn  Tem- 
perance Union,  with  particular  reference  to  the  total  Ab- 
stinence pledge  which  was  being  promoted  by  the  Union. 
Since  the  use  of  intoxicants  was  held  to  be  subversive 
to  both  health  and  morals,  and  a  destroyer  of  domestic 
peace  and  harmony,  the  delegates  recommended  total  absti- 
nence as  the  only  safeguard  against  the  evils  of  intemper- 
ance, conducive  to  sound  habits  and  right  living.  After 
the  pattern  of  Isaiah,  they  pronounced  woes  upon  the 
drunkards  of  Ephraim,  and  upon  those  persons  who  put  bot- 
tles to  their  neighbor's  mouth. 

The  general  outlook  was  hopeful.    Despite  the  con- 

9.    Mr.  Wesley's  rule  was  adopted  in  1846,  during 
the  dawn  of  widespread  legislative  reform. 
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tlnued  ravages  of  the  enemy  advances  were  under  way  by 
the  temperance  forces,  not  only  In  America,  but  through- 
out the  world.    New  York  Temperance  Society  reports  for 
the  period  indicate  successes  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
Australia,  and  Polynesia.    The  Washingtonian  Movement 
for  reformed  drunkards  gained  rapid  headway  in  the 
early  *40*3,  though  the  majority  of  converts  soon  back- 
slid into  old  habits.    Out  of  this  organization  came 

10 

the  Sons  of  Temperance  in  1842,      and  to  some  degree  the 
Good  Templars  of  1861.    The  country  was  organizing  in 
earnest.    All  Methodism,  preachers  and  laity,  were  urged 
to  give  unsparing  support,  both  spiritual  and  financial, 
to  every  deserving  measure  in  behalf  of  reformation.  A 
wave  of  pledge- signing  swept  the  states  in  1849-50  when 
Father  Theobold  Mathew,  Irish  crusader,  came  over  to  as- 
sist the  temperance  forces.    600,000  signatures  were  se- 
cured.   So  pronounced  were  the  successes  in  certain  lo- 
calities that  steps  were  now  taken  to  end  the  liquor 
traffic  by  legal  means.    The  movement  was  at  the  turning 
point.    In  view  of  this  fact  several  resolutions  passed 
by  the  Methodist  conference  of  1852  are  of  particular 
interest: 

"1   The  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  to  any 

extent,  as  a  beverage,  is  to  be  deeply  deplored, 

10.    We  note  that  negroes  were  not  admitted  to 
membership  until  1871. 
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and  deprecated  as  tending  to  the  maturing  and  form- 
ing of  vicious  habits,  and  leading  by  natural  con- 
sequence to  diversified  crime,  wide-spread  misery, 
and  the  final  ruin  of  vast  multitudes  for  whom 
Christ  has  died, 

2.  That  we  rejoice  greatly  in  the  recent  manifes- 
tation of  public  sentiment  on  the  subject;  and  es- 
pecially that  God  is  putting  it  in  the  hearts  of 
civil  rulers  to  interpose  the  authority  of  the 
State  for  the  protection  of  society  against  what 
we  hold  to  be  an  enormous  social  wrong,  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks. 

3.  That  the  encouraging  aspect  of  the  great  cause 
presents  no  just  occasion  for  relaxation  of  effort 
on  the  part  of  its  friends,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
calls  upon  us  to  renew  our  diligence  in  the  use  of 
all  proper  means  to  spread  and  consummate  those 
plans  so  obviously  traceable  to  a  propitious  Prov- 
idence, and  so  richly  fraught  with  the  blessings 
of  peace  and  goodwill  to  men. 

4.  That  we  recommend  the  calm,   judicious,  but 
firm  and  impartial  enforcement  of  our  excellent 
disciplinary  rules  upon  the  subject."  H 


D.    The  legislative  phase. 

Expressions  such  as  "the  authority  of  the  State," 
and  "social  wrong,"  indicate  an  important  change  which 
was  taking  place.     The  old  days  of  drinking  to  be  merry, 
and  for  the  body's  sake,  were  past.    More  and  mors  peo- 
ple had  come  to  look  upon  drinking  as  a  social  menace, 
and  drunkards  as  public  nuisances.    Moral  successes, 
though  commendable,  were  not  of  sufficient  scope  to 
bring  the  proponents    of  temperance  within  sight  of  vic- 
tory.   Both  the  success  of,  and  the  failure  of  the  tem- 
perance organizations  helped  to  bring  about  a  change  in 


11.    Journal,  1852,  p.  163ff . 
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method.    P.ast  methods  had  not  attained  the  desired  end. 
Continued  moral  laxity  faced  the  advocates  of  temperance 
with  the  realization  that  men  would  imbibe  as  long  as  al- 
coholic beverages  were  available.    The  evil  must  be  at- 
tacked at  the  source.     Let  us,  they  reasoned,  expand  upon 
lessons  learned  from  our  successes,  and  further  organize 
society  to  use  the  available  machinery  of  law  to  protect 
itself  against  those  who  manufacture  and  deal  in  alcohol. 

The  movement  to  attain  reform  by  legal  measures  did 
not  call  for  the  abandonment  of  individual  regeneration. 
Rather  was  it  an  effort  to  attain  this  same  end  by  a  wid- 
ening of  the  field  of  reform,  the  perhaps  inevitable 
spread  of  Christian  enterprise  to  the  society  of  which 
the  individual  is  a  part,  in  order  to  shape  environment 
for  the  benefit  of  persons.    This  expansion  was  not  sole- 
ly evident  in  the  fight  against  alcohol,  but  was  the  prop- 
erty of  other  reforras  as  well.     Labor  forces  were  stirring 
to  soon  follow  a  like  course.     Attempts  to  regulate  slav- 
ery by  law  were  on  the  increase.    Despite  differences,  the 
country  was  achieving  a  national  consciousness,  an  aware- 
ness of  latent  powers  waiting  to  be  utilized.  Manifold 
organizations  offered  witness  that  people  could  get  to- 
gether in  support  of  a  cause.     It  would  have  been  strange 
indeed  if,  in  a  democracy,  thought  had  not  carried  over 
to  the  possibilities  of  the  ballot,   and  men  had  not  vis- 
ioned  the  accomplishment  by  legal  means  of  a  victory  over 
evils  which  had  thus  far  been  bested  only  in  local  skir- 
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mlshes.     L&ws  had  already  been  used  to  regulate.    Let  laws 

be  enacted  to  prohibit,   and  the  need  for  further  regula- 

tioned  would  be  removed. 

Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  passed  local  option 

laws  in  1839,  Maine  in  1846  and  1851,  and  New  York  went 

dry  in  1854,  but  the  law  was  declared  unconstitutional. 

Many  states  enacted  prohibitory  laws  during  the  years 

1852-1855,  most  of  which  did  not  last  more  than  two  de- 
12 

cades.        Their  failure  was  due  to  the  increasing  organiz- 
ed strength  of  the  liquor  interests,  to  the  concentration 
of  interest  in  the  anti-slavery  cause,  and  to  the  effects 
of  the  Civil  War. 

"Right  views  are  being  extended,  and  securing  a 

13 

firmer  hold  on  the  public  mind,"        said  the  Methodists 
in  1860.    However,   "The  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors, 
and  their  use  in  certain  forms,  have  with  too  large  a  por- 
tion  of  the  people  an  air  of  respectability."  Members 
were  warned  not  to  rent  buildings  to  the  traffic,  or  sell 
grain  for  distillation  purposes.    The  use  of  domestic  win- 
es for  sacrament  was  approved. 

In  1864  the  temperance  committee  "earnestly"  recom- 
mended the  use  of  the  "pure  juice  of  the  grape"  in  the  eel 
abration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  all  publishers  were  urg 

12.  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  alone  "survived." 

13.  Journal,  1860,  p.  395. 

14.  Ibid. 
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ed  not  to  "neutralize**  the  teachings  of  temperance  ar- 
ticles by  the  Insertion  of  liquor  advertisements. 

Organization  was  not  the  sole  property  of  the  tem- 
perance forces.    The  U.  S.  Brewer's  Association  was  or- 
ganized in  1862,  and  its  vigorous  efforts  to  control 
the  political  machines  of  the  day  were  not  without  ef- 
fect. "The  efforts  made  in  some  states  to  overthrow 
these  laws  (for  the  partial  suppression  of  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  drinks)  have  been  partly  successful," 

15 

stated  the  report  of  the  conference  committee  in  1868. 

Section  13,  chapter  2  of  the  Discipline  authorized  the 

appointment  of  en  agent  to  promote  the  temperance  cause. 

In  the  country  at  large  an  attempt  at  political  power 

brought  into  being  the  National  Prohibition  Party  in 

1869.    This  organization  has  never  succeeded  in  polling 

more  than  two  percent  of  the  total  vote* 

Intemperance  continued  "with  unabated  fury"  in  the 

face  of  determined  onslaughts  by  its  foes, 

"Spreading  its  desolating  influences,  like  the 
dark  of  a  tempest,  over  Christian  and  heathen 
lands."  However,  public  sentiment  was  being "arous- 
and  directed  in  the  right  channel.     In  the  influ- 
ences that  centralize  in  and  aroimd  our  National 
Congress  there  has  been  a  marked  change  for  the 
better."  16 

It  appears  that  Congress  had  become  more  "convinced 


15.  Journal,  1868,  p.  625. 

16.  Journal,  1872,  p.  383. 
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of  the  need  of  total  legal  prohibition."        In  order 
to  Increase  this  strength  in  political  centers  the  Con- 
ference resolved  "to  make  special  effort  to  secure  the 
nomination  and  election..*  of  strictly  temperance  men." 

An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  in  1876  to  set  up 
a  disciplinary  ruling  against  the  manufacture  of  spiri- 
tual liquors.    Churches  located  in  wine  producing  dis- 
tricts were  having  difficulty  over  the  matter.    The  con- 
ference passed  by  the  situation  with  only  a  reiteration 
of  the  need  for  "total  legal  prohibition."    Prom  the 
committee  of  this  session  came  a  declaration  of  the 
widespread  social  effects  of  "the  sale  and  use  of  in- 
toxicating drinks,"  which,  said  they: 

"Posters  intemperance,  affects  the  Church,  State, 
communities  and  family  circles  with  numerous  e- 
vils,  obstructing  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  counteracting  very  largely 
religious  and  secular  education,  leading  to  Sab- 
bath desecration,  vice,  crime,  and  venality  in 
legislation  and  the  civil  service,  impairing  mor- 
al, mental,  and  physical  health,  and  endangering 
the  perpetuity  of  free  government."  18 

Such  a  sweeping  statement  may  seem  one-sided,  and 

actuated  by  some  religious  bias,  which  indeed  it  is. 

It  may  be  said  that  churchmen  and  crusaders  are  always 

biased,  but  to  say  so  is  not  to  condemn.    There  were  a 

lot  of  biased  people  in  the  temperance  forces  of  the 


17.  Journal,  1876,  p.  336. 

18.  Ibid,  p.  337. 
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time  who  refused  any  compromise  with  the  enemy,  be- 
lieving themselves  to  be  on  the  side  of  social  right- 
eousness*   Probably  conviction  of  the  sort  requires 
some  kind  of  bias,  or  is  a  bias*    Let  it  be  admitted 
that  leaders  were  not  open-minded  concerning  the  mer- 
its, if  any,  of  the  liquor  traffic.    They  were  out  to 
kill  it*    And  there  were  many  people  thus  minded.  The 
decade  saw  the  launching  of  two  important  organiza- 
tions, the  Catholic  Total  Abstinence  Union  of  America 
in  1872,  and  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union 
in  1874.    Frances  Willard  was  either  president  or  sec- 
retary of  the  latter  organization  from  the  date  of  its 
origin  until  1898. 

The  W*  C*  T*  U.,  was  highly  commended  by  the  con- 
ference of  1880,  which  recognized  the  necessity  of 
making  the  voices  of  women  equal  to  those  of  men  in 
the  enforcement  of  anti-liquor  laws.  A  clause  was  ad- 
ded to  the  Discipline  of  this  year  to  the  effect  that: 
"Complete  legal  prohibition...  is  the  duty  of  civil 
government."    Pour  years  later  the  delegates  consider- 
ed the  formation  of  a  permanent  Temperance  Board  simi- 
lar to  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Temperance  and  Moral 
Welfare  founded  in  1880. 

The  conclave  of  1888  hailed  "with  joy"  the  laws 
providing  for  scientific  temperance  instruction  in 
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the  public  schools  of  thirty-four  states,  wherein  6, 
500,000  children  were  enrolled •    Attention  was  called 
to  bills  then  before  Congress  for  the  abolition  of  the 
liquor  traffic  in  the  District  of  Columbia.    The  Con- 
ference made  it  quite  plain  that  their  objective  was 
the  complete  abolition  of  the  saloon,  this  end  to  be 
accomplished  by  means  of  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion.   The  action  of  a  Lay  Electoral  Conference  in 
California,  which  had  condemned  the  raising  and  sell- 
ing of  grapes  for  the  manufacture  of  fermented  wine, 
was  approved.    Members  were  also  warned  against  rais- 
ing and  selling  fruit,  hops,  and  grain  for  the  produc- 
tion of  alcoholic  liquors. 

The  committee  at  this  session  was  given  a  title 
which  denotes  the  trend  of  the  temperance  cause,  i.e., 
The  Committee  on  Temperance  and  the  Prohibition  of 
the  Liquor  Traffic.    The  Ch\irch  had  fastened  its  will 
upon  legal  reform.    Half  the  states  in  the  union  dealt, 
during  this  decade,  with  attempts  at  law-making  by  the 
temperance  forces,  rejecting  reform  by  popular  vote. 
The  failure  of  this  second  wave  of  legal  effort  result- 
ed in  a  firmer  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  federal 

action.  This  does  not  mean  that  local  legislators  were 
overlooked. 

"We  must  supplant  the  five  or  ten  thousand  legis- 
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lators,  and  the  tens  of  thousands  of  municipal 
officers  who  have  long  stood  as  the  body-guard 
of  the  saloon  in  its  ravages  upon  the  law," 
stated  the  Discipline  of  '88.  J-9 

Reference  was  made  to  the  Methodist  martjr,  the 

Reverend  George  C.  Haddock,  who  had  been  killed  "while 

20 

protecting  society  from  saloon  lawlessness.      Page  358 
bears  a  classic  lament  over  the  cargoes  of  rum  trans- 
ported to  Asia  and  Africa  to  add  other  victims  to  the 
plague* 

Said  the  bishops  in  1892: 

"We  will  accept  no  compromise,  but  demand  the  un- 
conditional surrender  of  the  rebellious  business. 
We  insist  that  the  United  States  government  and 
the  various  State  governments,  in  tolerating  the 
liquor  traffic  for  a  money  consideration,  are 
guilty  of  wicked  complicity  with  a  business  whose 
awful  work  of  destruction  brands  it  alike  an  en- 
emy to  God  and  man."  21 

The  government  was  accused  of  "prostituting  its 
powers"  in  promoting  the  sale  of  liquor  in  South  Ameri- 
ca.   Methodist  leaders  declared  that  all  government 
property  should  be  closed  to  the  traffic,  which  was 

"more  thoroughly  organized,  equipped,  and  disciplined 

22 

for  its  evil  work  than  ever  before."       Both  Houses 
of  Congress  were  memorialized  to  authorize  an  official 
investigation  (to  be  published)  of  the  manufacture  and 


19.  Discipline,  1888,  p.  352. 

20.  Ibid.,  p.  353. 

21.  Journal,  1892,  p.  57. 

22.  Ibid.,  p.  492ff. 
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sale  of  liquors,   and  the  President  was  petitioned  to 
ban  all  sales  in  military  reservet ions . 

1.    Methodism  organizes  for  more  efficient  action* 

A  permanent  committee  on  Temperance  and  Prohibi- 
tion was  organized  in  1896,  with  the  following  objectiv- 
es: 

1.  The  strict  enforcement  of  the  suppressive  mea- 
sures of  existing  laws. 

2.  The  early  enactment  of  more  stringent  suppres- 
sive laws. 

3.  The  final  adoption  of  Constitutional  Prohibi- 
tion for  States  and  Nation. 

The  organization  declared  primary  allegiance  to 
God  and  mankind,  to  country  and  commonwealth  (all  poli- 
tical allegiance  to  be  subordinated  to  these  higher 
aims,  )  and  allowed,  aside  from  affairs  within  the  corrmiit 
tee,   its  members  free  choice  in  party  affiliations.  As 
a  body,  the  committee  was  to  refrain  from  such  affilia- 
tions, and  thus  prevent  any  possible  tie-up  with  the 
liquor  interests. 

The  conference  endorsed  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  a 
non-partisan  organization  which  started  in  December, 
1895.     49  branch  organizations  were  already  active.  A 
committee  report  at  the  turn  of  the  century  provided  ev- 
idence of  the  important  gains  made  by  this  and  other  kin 
dred  groups.    The  strategy  of  propaganda  was  succeeding 
in  public  schools  and  higher  institutions  of  learning, 
as  well  as  in  government  circles.     Congress  had  prohib- 
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ited  the  sale  of  Intoxicants  at  army  posts,  forts, 
camps,  and  reservations,  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
John  D,  Long,  had  done  away  with  the  traffic  on  war 
vessels  and  in  navy  yards* 

A  temperance  society  was  set  up  by  the  Methodists 
in  1904  "to  promote  voluntary  total  abstinence  from  all 
intoxicants  and  narcotics"  among  the  members  of  Sunday 
Schools  and  Epworth  Leagues^  and  to  help  secure  the 
speedy  enactment  of  statutory  and  constitutional  pro- 
hibitory laws.    Some  of  the  strict  "prohibitionists" 
in  the  conference  advocated  disciplinary  measures  a- 
gainst  Methodist  lawyers  who  served  as  representatives 
of  applicants  for  liquor  licenses,  but  the  effort  per- 
ished in  committee. 

1908  brought  reiteration  of  past  utterances.  The 
Church  as  a  whole  was  termed  "a  temperance  society." 
Members  were  again  urged  to  vote  for  temperance  candi- 
dates for  public  offices  regardless  of  party.  Memori- 
als were  sent  to  Congress  asking  for  the  prohibition 
of  the  sale  of  intoxicants  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  island  possessions,  and  all  property  control- 
led by  the  Federal  government.    National  legislators 
were  further  urged  to-- 

"Protect  the  States  in  the  valid  exercise  of 
their  acknowledged  police  power  in  the  control 
of  the  liquor  traffic,  by  enacting  effective 
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interstate  liquor  shipment  legislation." 

The  conference  commended  Congress  for  its  action 

when  Oklahoma  came  into  the  union  in  complying — 

"With  our  treaty  obligations  of  more  than  eighty 
years  standing  to  protect  the  Indians  of  the  five 
civilized  tribes  from  the  sale  of  liquor;  also 
for  refusing  to  restore  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquor  at  army  posts,  and  for  continuing  the  pro- 
hibition of  such  sale  at  government  soldier's 
homes."  24 

Interest  continued  lively  in  temperance  instruc- 
tion in  schools,  homes,  and  Churches #  hope  being  ex- 
pressed that  such  teaching  would  be  made  colorful  and 
attractive.    Children  and  voters  were  being  taugiht 
that  alcohol  was  a  poison,  that  its  use  led  to  poverty, 
crime,  and  vice.    By  resolution  the  conference  called 
for  the  enforcement  of  Anti-Canteen  Laws  to  prohibit 
the  sale  of  this  "destroyer"  within  a  two-mile  radius 
of  army  posts.    The  resolutions  also  urged  better  pro- 
visions for  the  social  comfort  of  soldiers,  rest 
rooms,  reading  rooms,  libraries,  recreation  grounds, 
and  gymnasiums,  agencies  all  which  would  lessen  the 
appeal  of  the  barrooms. 

In  1911,  James  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
was  appointed  honorary  chairman  of  the  International 
Brewer* 8  Congress  which  met  in  Chicago  during  October 
of  that  year.    Mr.  Wilson  accepted  the  appointment. 


23.  Journal,  1908,  p.  549ff. 
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whereupon  the  General  Conference  of  1912  protested 
this  seeming  government  endorsement  of  the  Congress. 
The  Secretary's  reply  to  this  protest  stated  that  the 
United  States  was  naturally  interested  in  the  growing 
of  barley  and  hops  for  domestic  purposes.  Indignant 
Methodist  leaders  then  declared  that  "those  in  author- 
ity have  forfeited  all  claims  on  the  future  franchise 
of  the  Christian  and  sober  manhood  of  the  nation.** 
The  Church  was  in  no  mood  to  approve  anything  or  any- 
body in  relation  with  the  traffic. 

The  committee  report  of  this  session  stated  that 
46,000,000  citizens  were  then  living  in  dry  territory, 
a  situation  which  brought  forth  demands  for  increased 
interstate  regulation.    30  states  had  enacted  local 
option  laws,  with  the  result  that  saloons  were  illeg- 
al in  half  the  country.    However,  the  consumption  of 
alcoholic  beverages  had  increased.    Drinking  pilgrim- 
ages and  the  apparent  impossibility  of  preventing 
traffic  between  local  wet  and  dry  territories  brought 
about  what  some  authorities  refer  to  as  the  third 
wave  of  legal  effort,  namely,  to  make  prohibition 
state  wide.    Again  Methodism  was  foremost  in  the  bat- 
tle, supporting  the  Kenyon-Sheppard  Bill  to  prevent 
liquor  shipments  into  dry  states,  and  the  Work- Jones 
Bill  for  the  amendment  of  the  excise  laws  of  the  Dis- 

25.     Journal,  1912,  p.  340. 
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trlct  of  Columbia.    In  answer  to  those  who  pointed  to 

the  revenues  collected  from  the  traffic  the  militant 

Church  cried  "Shame!"    The  battle  cry  was  "Bmanclpa- 

tlonl"  from  such  support  of  government. 

"We  have  educated  our  children  for  fifty  years 
through  municipal  and  State  revenues  yielded  up 
by  the  traffic  In  exchange  for  the  privilege  of 
ravishing  their  bodies,  breaking  their  wills,  im- 
pairing their  intellect,  and  corrupting  their 
morals."  ^6 

The  Methodists  tried  to  shame  and  shock  the  country 
into  awareness  of  existing  evils.    They  played  a  lead 
role  with  great  success,  calling  forth  men  and  women 
from  every  walk  of  life  into  the  lines  of  battle.  The 
Episcopal  Address  of  1916  estimated  that,  during  the 
preceding  four  years,  the  Temperance  Society  had  scat- 
tered 50,000,000  pamphlets,  distributed  70,000  books, 
and  held  no  less  than  1000  temperance  meetings  each 
year. 

"The  only  real  physician  for  the  intemperate  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Christian  Church,"  said  the 
Bishops.     "What  is  still  in  force  on  this  sub- 
ject in  the  General  Rules...  was  written  by  Mr. 
Wesley  for  his  societies  in  Sngland  in  1743, 
when  breweries  were  thicker  than  cathedrals,  and 
alehouses  than  schoolhouses .    This  was  the  first 
rule  of  the  kind,  so  far  as  known,  ever  publish- 
ed by  any  church  organization. 

"What  shall  we  say  then  of  this  traffic,  which 
gleefully  buys  and  sells  the  youth  of  the  land, 
not  infrequently  its  own  flesh  and  blood,  as 
many  of  the  slave  owners  did,  to  gratify  the  av- 
arice for  a  dollar?    Little  wonder  that  men  wish 
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to  hide  behind  the  screens  the  business  of  making 
abominable  rags  in  the  life  among  the  lowly,  rob- 
bing women  of  their  husbands,  husbands  of  their 
wives,  children  of  their  fathers  and  mothers,  and 
then  masquerading  in  the  streets  as  paupers  to 
beg  graves  for  them,  having  digged  already  more 
than  war,  pestilence,  and  famine. 

"With  vodka  absolutely  prohibited  in  Russia,  and 
absinthe  in  Prance,  accompanied  by  such  remark- 
able decreases  in  crime  and  such  improvement  in 
economic  conditions  as  give  promise  of  permanent 
prohibition;  with  unusual  progress  in  official 
condemnation  and  legal  restriction  of  the  traffic 
in  Germany,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in  other 
European  countries-.,  we  call  upon  our  members  to 
press  forward  with  good  hope  for  the  submission 
of  a  national  constitutional  amendment..."  27 

The  Church  now  turned  stern  eyes  upon  its  members 
who,  after  having  been  warned  by  pastors  and  class 
leaders,  persisted  in  using  or  dealing  in  liquor,  or 
in  any  way  had  business  relations  with  the  traffic  as 
bondsmen,  lessors,  etc.,  thereby  becoming  liable  to 
disciplinary  action.    Such  persons  were  to  be  tried, 
and  if  unrepentent,  dismissed  from  membership.  Fur- 
ther comment  in  the  Discipline  offers  a  fair  forecast 
of  the  trend  of  events:    The  press  was  closing  its 
columns  to  liquor  advertisements.    Business  and  manu- 
facturing interests  were  swinging  over  to  the  prohibi- 
tion ranks.    The  "industrial  classes"  had  come  to  In- 
creased recognition  "of  alcohol* s  menace  to  the  work- 
er's safety  and  welfare."        Political  parties  were 


27.    Journal,  1916,  p.  195. 
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assailed  with  ujirelenting  vigor  to  corns  out  in  favor  of 

a  constitutional  amendment  "absolutely  prohibiting  the 

29 

beverage  traffic  in  all  intoxicating  liquors."  The 
long  dry  campaign,   intensified  since  1915,  with  Metho- 
dism and  the  Anti-Saloon  League  in  the  vanguard  of  bat- 
tle, was  about  to  end  in  victory.    The  'Yebb-Kenyon  Law 
prohibiting  transportation  of  liquor  from  wet  to  dry 
states  went  into  effect  in  1916,  but  did  not  achieve  the 
desired  results.     In  the  following  year  a  clause  in  the 
Postoffice  Appropriation  Bill  closed  the  mails  to  liquor 
advertisements.     The  prohibition  army  was  drawing  in  to 
deal  what  they  believed  would  be  a  death-blow. 

2.    The  liquor  traffic  is  outlawed* 

Saloons  were  outlawed  in  90%  of  the  nation  when 

Congress  agreed  upon  a  prohibitory  amendment.     Within  14 

30 

months  36  states  had  ratified,     and  the  amendment  became 
law  one  year  from  this  date,  on  Jan.  17,  1920.     In  the 
meantime  Congress  had  declared  national  prohibition  as  a 
war  measure  on  July  1,  191S.    The  Methodist  Discipline  of 
1920  celebrated  "the  greatest  victory  ever  won  by  the 

31 

temperance  forces...  as  decisive  as  it  is  glorious." 

"No  branch  of  (the  church)  has  been  more  determln- 

29.  Journal,   1916,  p.  678. 

30.  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  never  did  ratify. 

31.  Page  551. 
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ed,  more  relentless,  more  efficient  than  our  own, "  said 

the  bishops  in  their  address  of  1920. 

"We  have  not  the  slightest  intention  of  yielding 
any  part  of  the  victory....  We  do  not  propose  to 
compromise  now  or  ever  with  mild  forms  of  intoxi- 
cants. Some  years  ago  we  lifted  the  cry  for  the 
United  States,  *A  saloonless  country  and  a  stain- 
less flag.*    And  we  accomplished  that  result  with- 
in the  period  that  we  set  for  it.    During  those 
years  we  have  come  to  be  a  world  power,  with  an 
interest  in  world  welfare." 

The  Discipline  added  its  voice  in  the  same  exultant 

note  of  victory  and  power: 

"The  Amendment,  in  addition  to  breaking  the  chains 
of  alcoholism,  decreasing  drunkenness,  relieving 
poverty,  lessening  work  of  criminal  courts,  hospit- 
als, institutions,  etc.,  improving  school  enroll- 
ments, and  bank  deposits,  has  deepened  respect  for 
law  and  order." 

"(It)  is  not  a  mere  remedial  statute  or  a  bit  of 

police  regulation,"    added  the  Journal  of  the  same  year, 

"It  is  a  concrete  statement,  in  terms  of  advancing 
civilization,  of  an  enduring  principle  of  human 
government.    Protection  of  Prohibition  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  requires  international  action.    On  the 
other  hand,  the  first  essential  to  a  successful 
movement  for  world  Prohibition  is,  of  necessity, 
the  strict  enforcement  of  the  prohibitory  law  in 
the  United  States.    We  note  that  Prohibition  has 
decreased  the  number  of  drug  addicts  in  our  large 
centers  of  population."  34 

No  where  in  the  records  of  these  years  or  In  suc- 
ceeding quadrenniums  is  there  any  mention  of  the  weak- 
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ness  of  the  new  statute,  or  suggestion  that  Church  lead- 
ers did  not  believe  that  prohibition  was  the  final  answer 
to  the  liquor  problem.     They  called  for  loyal  support  by- 
government  and  citizens,  and  requested  the  major  politi- 
cal parties  to  uphold  the  law.     Communications  to  the 
President,  Senate,  and  House  of  Representatives  in  1920 
favored  the  extension  of  prohibition  to  the  Philippines, 
and  the  delegates  accorded  hearty  approval  to  Governor 
Coolidge  of  Massachusetts  for  his  veto  of  a  bill  to  per- 
mit 2%  beer. 

The  conference  spoke  hopefully  of  the  work  for  le- 
gal prohibition  in  India  which  was  being  forwarded  by 
the  350,000  Methodists  of  that  land.     These  efforts  were 
again  commended  in  1924,  at  which  time  the  Church  was  in 
arms  against  persistent  attempts  to  weaken  the  Volstead 
Act  "in  the  percentage  of  alcohol  allowed."    On  the  very 
first  session  a  resolution  called  for  the  appointment  of 
two  bishops  and  three  delegates  as  a  committee  to  present 
the  protests  of  the  Church  in  person  to  Congress,  and  a 
copy  of  the  document  which  they  bore  was  to  be  sent  to 
the  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Presbyterian 
Churches,  also  to  all  other  religious  organizations  that 
could  be  reached.    Congress  was  urged  to  defeat  the  many 
(59)  beer  bills  then  in  'question,  and  "to  put  prohibition 
agents  under  civil  service." 
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"The  real  issue  before  the  American  people  today  is, 
whether  the..  Amendment  and  the  federal  prohibitory- 
law  are  to  be  nullified  by  a  law-defying  minority... 
a  reign  of  law  must  and  shall  be  maintained  regard- 
less of  all  who  oppose,  or  whatever  its  preservation 
may  cost."  35 

"There  is  no  Communist  who  bores  so  successfully 
from  within  as  those  so-called  respectables  who  at 
the  behest  of  habit  or  appetite  are  willing  to  nul- 
lify their  Americanism  by  open  defiance  of  the  Con- 
stitution, which  has  the  most  sacred  claim  upon 
their  fidelity  and  obedience." 

Thus  was  good  Americanism  identified  with  support 
of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment.     Law-violators,   the  drinker 
who  sullied  his  Americanism  and  the  rum-runner  who  flout- 
ed the  Constitution,  should  "be  given  no  quarter."  The 
conference  endorsed  the  World  League  Against  Alcoholism, 

stating  that  "no  great  human  welfare  problem  can  be  per- 

37 

manently  solved  by  action  of  a  single  nation."  Lead- 
ers were  thinking  in  terms  of  world  prohibition  and  en- 
forcement, but  many  people  were  following  another  road. 

3.     Facing  Repeal. 

The  aftermath  of  war  is  always  a  period  of  low  mor- 
als and  economic  collapse.     Gambling  spread  like  an  epi- 
demic in  the  '20' s,  literature  was  debauched,  and  respect 
for  law  lessened,  especially  in  connection  with  prohlbi- 
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tlon,  which  cannot  be  characterized  as  popular  at  any 
time  during  Its  existence.    John  Barleycorn  was  turning 
in  his  grave,  and  the  quakings  were  crumbling  the  ram- 
parts of  his  foes.    A  Literary  Digest  poll  in  1922  re- 
sulted in  the  following  vote:  38.65^  favored  the  contin- 
uance of  the  amendment;  20*6%  were  for  repeal;  40.8^ 
favored  modification.    Many  of  the  churches  were  weak- 
ening in  their  strict  stand.    The  Catholics  never  had 
approved,  the  Congregational is ts  were  not  so  sure,  but 
Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Presbyterians  among  the 
stronger  denominations  stood  by  their  guns.    A  note  of 
defiance  grew  in  Methodist  conferences,  as  of  soldiers 
severely  threatened. 

Methodism  was  determined  not  to  countenance  viola- 
tion of  the  law  in  the  name  of  personal  liberty.  They 
were  somewhat  at  outs  with  labor  because  the  working 
class  did  not  support  the  amendment,  though  utterances 
of  such  nature  were  kept  on  the  mild  side.    They  look- 
ed to  the  women  of  the  country  to  protect  the  law. 
"Women  worked  to  win  prohibition,  and  they  can  be  de- 
pended upon  to  help  enforce  it,"  said  Mrs.  Blla  A.  Boole 
of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  in  her  address  to  the  conference  of 
1928. 

In  1932  a  demand  was  raised  for  clear  statements  of 
polity  from  all  political  candidates.     Rallying  to  fight 
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what  was  said  to  be  the  most  insidious  propaganda  ever 
aimed  at  any  form  of  civil  law,  the  Methodists  reaffirm- 
ed their  faith  in  the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  declared 

themselves  unalterably  opposed  to  repeal,  and  pledged 

38 

support  to  every  agency  of  enforcement.       Stand  by  the 
breaches,  was  the  militant  cry.    More  than  eighty  years 
had  passed  since  the  right  of  the  people  to  outlaw  li- 
quor had  been  affirmed  by  state  legislatures  and  the  Su- 
preme Court.    Since  the  time  of  Chief  Justice  Taney 
(appointed  by  President  Jackson  in  1835,)  "the  absolute 
power  of  government  over  the  whole  liquor  business  is  a 
closed  question,"  said  the  bishops  in  their  address  of 
1932.    Was  this  not  demonstrated  when,  during  the  years 
from  1851  to  1855,  thirteen  states  abolished  breweries 
and  saloons? 

"Then  suddenly  the  movement  halted.    Ten  out  of 
thirteen  states  reversed  themselves.    As  an  exi- 
gency of  war  finance  a  close  business  alliance  be- 
tween the  Federal  government  and  the  liquor  traf- 
fic was  formed  in  1862,  for  revenue  purposes.  For 
fifty-five  years  the  government  received  an  im- 
mense revenue  from  the  liquor  traffic.    The  Feder- 
al authority  set  up  a  nation-wide  license  system" 

"The  temperance  cause  well  nigh  perished  under 
these  conditions.     It  reached  the  low  water  mark 
of  its  influence  in  the  seventies...  The  liquor 
interests  were  everywhere  in  political  ascendancy. 
Flushed  with  domination,  the  organized  traffic 
blacklisted  all  aspirants  for  public  office  who 
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were  total  abstainers.     Against  these  they  declar- 
ed a  political  boycott.    Federal  officers  sat  in 
annual  conventions  bearing  the  greetings  and  con- 
gratulations of  the  government  over  the  growing 
prosperity  of  brewery,  distillery,  and  saloon,  and 
gave  assurance  of  active  cooperation  to  promote 
the  business  at  home  and  abroad. 

"Again  the  Supreme  Court  spoke...  it  ruled  that 
the  people  of  a  state  could  not  close  the  gates  of 
interstate  commerce  against  the  liquor  traffic. 
The  Temperance  forces  were  thus  driven  by  the  very 
failure  of  state  prohibition  to  seek  a  National 
Constitutional  Amendment  as  a  method  of  doing  what 
could  not  be  done  otherwise."    Such  an  amendment 
was  obtained  after  "thirty  years  of  political  war," 
1887-1917.    By  the  latter  year,  "out  of  the  3072 
counties  in  the  United  States,  all  but  461  were 
dry  by  their  own  vote."  39 

This  statement  by  the  bishops  is  consistent  with 
the  facts  of  history.    There  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  people  of  the  country  were  pretty  well  deter- 
mined for  a  time  to  control  the  liquor  traffic.  There 
is  also  plenty  of  evidence  which  shows  that  in  growing 
numbers  they  were  convinced  that  prohibition  did  not 
meet  the  test  as  a  satisfactory  means  of  control, 
though  it  was  not  without  its  benefits.    The  Discipline 
of  1932  declared  the  law  to  be  of  sound  principle,  hav- 
ing demonstrated  its  social,  economic,  and  moral  worth 


"Increased  industrial  ef f icienty . . .  a  larger  de- 
gree of  safety  on  the  highways  and  in  factories., 
unparalleled  savings  despite  a  world-wide  depres- 
sion... unequaled  public  health....  a  remarkable 
decrease  in  the  national  death  rate...  (and)  un- 
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precedented  evidences  of  social  and  moral  well- 
being."  40 

While  this  expression  of  faith  in  the  amendment  is 
not  without  merit,  it  gives  no  credit  to  other  causes 
which  had  to  do  with  these  improvements,  nor  is  there 
any  suggestion  of  failure  in  the  operation  of  the  lew. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  in  statements  set  up  for 
disciplinary  guidance,  one  does  not  deal  in  demerit. 
We  do  not  propose  to  argue  the  case  as  to  whether  the 
Church  was  blind  in  refusing  to  acknowledge  whatever 
truth  there  may  have  been  on  the  side  of  its  opponents. 
We  simply  say  that  it  left  to  them  the  entire  business 
of  shouting  "failure'."    Methodists  bitterly  attacked 
the  Association  Against  the  Prohibition  Amendment,  set 
T)p  in  1928,  with  Pierre  S.  du  Pont  as  chairman.  This 
active  group  contained  in  its  membership  many  leading 
characters  of  the  country,  among  whom  was  Nicholas  Mur- 
ray Butler.    The  propaganda  issued  by  the  Association, 
e.  g..  Reforming  America  with  a  Shotgun,  was  a  strong 

part  of  that  wave  of  opposition  which  Methodism  viewed 
41 

with  alarm. 

Repeal  occurred  in  Feb.,  1933,  by  means  of  the 
twenty-first  amendment,  the  first  ever  to  be  submitted 
to  state  conventions  for  ratification.    This  course  was 
followed  because  the  appeal  was  directed  to  the  people, 

40.  Page  654. 
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among  whom  sentiment  was  more  favorable  than  in  the 
legislatures.    This  turn  of  events  brought  forth  a  dis- 
mal note  from  the  conference  of  1936: 

"On  all  sides  the  disasters  increase;  the  figures 
of  intoxication  are  enlarged;  the  institutions  for 
the  cure  of  alcoholism  build  extensions  for  the 
treatment  of  drunken  women;  masculine  shouting  is 
accompanied  in  many  cases  by  feminine  shrieking; 
the  temporary  idiocy  made  by  rum  staggers  along 
our  streets;  the  records  of  automobile  mishaps  and 
fatalities  lead  the  very  journals  that  helped  to 
reinstate  the  curse  to  carry  on  campaigns  for  the 
safety  of  our  highways."  42 

"Repeal  has  been  a  more  ghastly  failure  than  even 
its  most  consistent  enemies  predicted.  Thousands 
of  young  girls  are  yielding  to  the  advice  to 
learn  early  how  much  liquor  they  can  stand." 

" It  is  intolerable  that  any  government  through 
participation  in  revenues  should  be  a  party  to  a 
business  which  thrives  upon  the  physical,  social, 
moral,  and  spiritual  decay  of  its  people.  WE  DE- 
MAND THAT  SUCH  PARTICIPATION  CEASE."  44 

Strong  sentiment  was  expressed  in  favor  of  boycot- 
ting establishments  that  dealt  in  liquor.    Hotels  and 
cafes  which  served  alcoholic  drinks  during  the  presence 
of  conference  delegates  were  condemned.    Majority  feel- 
ing favored  the  holding  of  future  conferences  only  in 
cities  where  hotels  and  restaurants  were  willing  to 
recognize  this  objection.    Methodism  declared  "no  re- 
treat" in  all  lines  of  battle,  calling  upon  other  de- 


42.    Journal,  1936,  p.  142ff. 


43. 
44. 


Discipline,  1936,  p.  142ff 
Journal,  1936,  p.  531. 
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nominations  to  join  with  them  to  destroy  the  arch-foe 
of  all  mankind.    Mention  was  made  of  the  Christian  Youth 
Building  a  New  World  program  in  which  50  Protestant  a- 
gencies  were  sharing.    One  of  the  chief  objectives  was 
the  eliminationof  the  liquor  traffic. 

The  Discipline  of  1939  advocated  the  development 
of  a  national  conscience  that  would  not  tolerate  the  en- 
emy in  any  guise.    That  of  1940  urged  anti-liquor  cam- 
paigns, and  legislation  prohibiting  all  advertisement 
of  intoxicants.    Methodists  protested  the  government's 
part  in  setting  up  the  liquor  business  as  a  relief  meas- 
ure for  the  Virgin  Islanders,  claiming  that,  unlike  oth- 
er forms  of  legitimate  business,  the  traffic  is  ant i- so- 
cial. 

"When  this  traffic  appears  as  a  candidate  for  pub- 
lic favor  it  does  not  tell  the  truth  about  itself 
or  its  aim...  when  it  wins  legal  sanction,  it  does 
not  abide  by  the  legal  limitations  to  which  it  has 
agreed...  when  it  loses  legal  approval  it  proceeds 
by  the  methods  of  the  outlaw  and  the  gangster.  Hu- 
man values,  whether  of  individuals  or  society, 
mean  less  than  nothing  to  its  promoters."  ^5 

From  first  to  last  the  clarion  note  has  not  waned. 

Without  compromise  the  modern  Church  sets  herself  in 

historic  manner  against  a  trade  considered  to  be  in  no 

way  worthy,  indeed  an  evil  and  a  menace  to  society, 

with  which  there  can  be  no  honorable  peace.    This  trade 

has  never  had  any  doubt  of  the  Church's  stand.     In  the 


45.    Discipline,  1940,  p.  787. 
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journals  of  the  liquor  industry  it  has  been  named  as  the 
controlling  factor  in  the  political  and  legislative  vic- 
tories of  the  dry  forces,  particularly  in  the  years  of  in 

46 

tenslfied  effort  to  secure  a  constitutional  amendment. 


E.     The  Methodists  always  led  in  the  anti-liquor  fight. 

In  conclusion,   let  it  be  said  that  since  its  begin- 
ning the  Methodist  Church  has  taken  a  firm  stand  against 
alcohol  as  a  beverage.     The  Methodists  hold  priority  in 
official  action  against  the  traffic.    The  first  steps  in 
discipline  were  taken  with  regard  to  preachers  who  dealt 
in  spirits.     Attention  was  then  given  to  members  who  dis- 
tilled.    In  neither  case  was  the  Church  completely  success 
ful,.  but  civil  laws  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  on  li- 
quor under  strict  regulation  helped  solve  these  early  prob 
lems.     Changing  sentiment  and  changing  conditions,  togeth- 
er with  increasing  official  pressure  accomplished  the  de- 
sired end  in  the  ministry.  The  "distilling"  member  became 
the  member  employed  in  the  trade  in  later  years.     Save  in 
isolated  cases  his  lot  was  not  made  uncomfortable  until 
the  tense  years  of  the  prohibition  struggle,  when  persons 
who  were  in  any  way  identified  with  the  liquor  trade  might 


46.     This  stage  may  be  said  to  have  started  in  1912, 
at  which  time  the  Temperance  Society  was  allotted  ^50,000 
by  the  General  Conference.     Clarence  True  ".Vilson  toured 
the  wide  rural  sections  of  the  7/est  in  a  Reo  presented  by 
J.  C.  McDowell  of  Pittsburgh,  scattering  temperance  liter- 
ature, speaking  in  the  larger  cities,  spreading  the  gospel 
of  reform.  "The  Voice,"  "The  Clipsheet,"  and  a  "Cyclopedia 
of  Temperance"  were  circulated  by  the  Society,  which  suc- 
ceeded in  pledging  10,000  newspapers  to  refuse  liquor  ad- 
vertising. 
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be  subjected  to  discipline.    There  is  no  evidence  that 
this  ruling  was  rigidly  enforced.    The  need  was  not  over- 
whelming, for  individual  churches  became  centers  of  pro- 
hibition sentiment* 

The  legislative  phase  of  the  fight  against  alcohol 
came  about  as  a  result  of  the  incomplete  accomplishments 
of  the  temperance  cause.    Though  the  struggle  for  temper- 
ance was  by  no  means  a  failure,  people  in  the  mass  did 
not  turn  to  reform.    Also,  with  the  increase  of  economic 
importance,  the  liquor  industry  itself  became  securely 
entrenched.    Assuming  political  significance,  the  trade 
forced  its  opponents  to  follow  a  like  course  or  retire 
from  the  battle.    Methodism  was  foremost  in  taking  up 
this  challenge* 

Cherrington,  in  Publication  1715  of  the  American 

Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  groups  prohibi- 

47 

tion  legislation  in  six  stages.  In  each  of  these  the 
Methodist  Church  played  an  important  role.    There  is  no 


47.  E*  H.  Cherrington,  TTorld-yide  Progress  Toward 
Prohibition  Legislation^  1923 y  p.  4.  The  stages  are  as 
follows: 

1.  Regulations  against  sale  to  minors,  drunkards, 
sale  during  certain  hours,  on  Sundays,  on  holidays. 

2.  Local  option  laws,  as  enacted  in  villages  and 
towns  * 

3.  Local  option  expanded  to  parish  and  county. 

4.  Local  option  further  expanded  to  become  state- 
wide. 

5.  Regulation  between  states  by  Congressional  ac- 
tion. 

6.  Prohibition  by  amendment  to  the  federal  Con- 
stitution, nation-wide. 
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portion  of  the  record  which  would  go  to  show  that  any 
local  conference  or  church  disapproved  of  the  official 
rulings  at  any  time  during  the  existence  of  the  Church. 
It  is  evident  that  the  greater  part  of  the  iaemhershlp, 
at  least,  approved  official  rulings.    Evident  not  only 
in  the  absence  of  recorded  objections,  but  in  the  con- 
certed action  of  the  Church  and  its  power  of  influence 
€Lnd  propaganda.    From  the  viewpoint  of  numbers  alone, 
this  influence  must  have  been  great.    That  it  was  great 
is  witnessed  by  the  result  in  legislatures  and  in  law, 
and  in  the  statements  of  its  adversaries. 
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CHAPTER  V 
NARCOTICS 

A.     Against  tobacco,  use  by  officials  and  preachers 

The  official  utterances  of  Methodism  In  this  connec- 
tion are  limited.     In  comparison  with  the  many  pronounce- 
ments against  liquor,  these  statements  take  up  only  small 
space  in  the  records,  yet  they  are  not  without  importance. 
The  Church  has  kept  a  careful  eye  upon  its  ministers.  At- 
tempts to  set  up  disciplinary  rules  began  in  1872,  when 
a  group  of  delegates  advocated  that  no  candidates  for  the 
ministry  be  admitted  on  trial  save  those  who  were  free 
from  the  tobacco  habit. 

"The  use  of  tobacco  has  become  so  prevalent  as  to 
be.,  a  nuisance  in  our  Church,"    stated  a  resolution  pre- 
sented in  1376.  ^  The  Discipline  of  that  year,  after  de- 
claring that  all  persons,  ministers  and  members  alike, 
should  be  abstainers,  recommended  that  the  annual  confer- 
ences should  require  candidates  for  admission  to  be  non- 
users  of  the  weed.    This  recommendation  was  generally  a- 
dopted  by  the  conferences.     It  is  still  the  practice  in 
many  of  these  organizations  to  require  persons  entering 
"on  trial"  to  sign  a  pledge  of  total  abstinence. 


1.     Journal,   1376,  p.  170. 
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Someone  observed  in  the  conference  of  1880  that 
the  above  ruling  "must  be  embarrassing"  to  a  bishop  en- 
slaved by  the  habit.    This  prefaced  a  move  to  require 
every  candidate  for  the  bishopric  to  announce  publicly 
whether  he  was  a  user  of  tobacco.    Resolutions  of  such 
nature  did  not  gain  much  headway.    The  Committee  on  the 
Episcopacy  could  find  no  cause  for  action.    An  attempt 
to  prohibit  traveling  ministers  from  cultivating,  buy- 
ing, and  selling  was  likewise  unsuccessful. 

Delegates  in  1892  were  concerned  over  the  growing 
influence  of  the  tobacco  industry.    Prizes  were  being 
offered  by  the  trade  to  induce  boys  to  take  up  the  ha- 
bit, free  samples  being  widely  distributed.    The  suc- 
cess of  these  methods  was  evidenced  by  the  growing  a- 
larm  among  the  delegates.    Tobacco,  arraigned  as  an  e- 

vil  second  only  to  alcohol,  was  accused  of  destroying 

2 

and  injuring  thousands  of  persons  every  year. 

After  a  battle  of  some  consequence  a  resolution 
was  passed  which  declared  it  to  be  the  sense  of  the 
conference  that  no  user  of  tobacco  in  any  of  its  forms 
should  be  elected  to  any  of  the  offices  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  General  Conference. 

3 

Another  resolution  in  1916  disapproved  the  use  of 

2.  Journal,  1900,  p.  242. 

3.  Journal,  1916,  p.  309. 
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cigarettes,  urging  "self-denial"  as  the  only  fitting 
example  for  Christian  men  to  set  for  the  young.  By 
this  means  it  was  hoped  to  halt  the  growing  consumption 
of  tobacco  by  church  people.    The  Discipline  contained 
the  "solemn  judgment"  that  persons  who  sought  to  be  of 
good  influence  must  shun  the  habit  in  any  form.  Cigar- 
ettes were  again  condemned  in  1928  as  "a  travesty  a- 

4 

gainst  Christian  womanhood."      The  Discipline  of  1936 
spoke  of  "scientific  proof  of  the  injurious  effects" 
on  users  and  offspring,  and  decried  misleading  adver- 
tisements which  directed  "seductive"  appeals  toward  wo- 
men and  girls.  ^ 

These  statements  are  typical  of  the  present  atti- 
tude of  the  Church.    Methodism  does  not  lay  down  strict 
rules  for  its  members,  but  urges  abstinence,  while  keep- 
ing a  watchful  eye  on  the  ministry.    This  does  not  mean 
that  all  ministers  are  abstainers,  though  by  far  the 
most  are.     Instruction  concerning  the  harmful  effects 
of  nicotine  is  a  part  of  the  regular  temperance  teach- 
ings of  the  Church.    Whether  or  not  Methodists  take 
these  instuctions  more  seriously  than  the  members  of 
other  organizations  cannot  be  stated  with  accuracy.  The 
consumption  of  tobacco  has  increased  tremendously  dur- 

4.  Journal,  1928,  p.  258. 

5.  Pages  667-8. 
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ing  late  years. 

B .    The  Church  favors  strict  laws  regulating  the  trade  In 
narcotics » 

The  Journal  of  the  General  Conference  of  IBBO  con- 
tained the  first  noteworthy  reference  to  narcotics  other 
than  tobacco.     India  was  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  opi- 
um at  the  time.     In  that  country  the  drug  was  being  pro- 
duced under  control  of  the  government.     The  Methodists 
were  opposed  to  governments  engaging  in  this  sort  of  bus- 
iness, and  expressed  hope  that  the  British  monopoly  would 
not  long  continue.     They  characterized  the  narcotic  trade 
with  China  as  an  outstanding  iniquity  of  the  age. 

During  the  eleven  years  which  ended  on  December  31, 
1391,  984,937  pounds  of  smoking  opium  was  received  through 
the  customs  of  the  United  States.  An  additional  24,462 
pounds  was  seized  from  smugglers.     The  duty  on  opium  in 
1391  was  |12.00  per  pound,  which  meant  that  a  sizeable 
sum  in  revenues  went  into  the  treasury.  The  Methodists 
were  disposed  to  estimate  this  sum  in  relation  to  the  num- 
ber of  people  affected  by  illicit  use  of  the  drug.  They 
requested  Congress  to  prohibit  importation  and  sale.  The 
government  did  take  action.     Laws  were  made  so  rigid  that 
the  Church  was  relieved  of  further  agitation,  henceforth 
devoting  effort  to  temperance  teaching  against  the  use  of 
narcotics  in  any  form.     No  mention  was  made  in  the  records 
of  types  more  generally  in  use  during  late  years. 
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CHAPTER  VI 
METHODISM  SUPPORTS  EDUCATION 

A .     The  educational  environment  in  Aiaerlca . 

Methodism  originated  in  Oxford  University.  Leaders 

of  the  Church  maintain  that  the  educational  impulse  which 

1 

was  then  in  evidence  continues  to  be  a  positive  force. 
Certainly  the  founder  of  hlethodism  was  one  of  the  foremost 
scholars  of  his  day.    The  impulse  was  present,  let  us  say, 
but  it  has  not  always  been  in  evidence. 

The  environment  into  which  Methodism  came  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  would,   in  the  normal  course  of  events, 
bring  about  an  increase  of  interest  in  education.  America 
bent  in  this  direction.     School  legislation  had  beginning 
in  the  Jamestown  Colony  in  1624,   soon  after  the  first  set- 
tlement.   New  Amsterdam  took  steps  to  provide  for  the  in- 
struction of  children  in  1632,  and  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony,  where  one  out  of  every  two  hundred  and  fifty  per- 
sons was  a  college  graduate,  followed  suit  in  1635. 

The  first  college  in  the  colonies  was  established  at 
Harvard  in  1633.     William  and  Mary  started  in  1693,  and 
Princeton  was  born  from  the  Log  College  of  William  Tennent 
in  1743.    The  Presbyterian  Church  was  active  in  education 
at  the  time  when  the  Methodists  established  the  Cokesbury 

1.     Journal,  1932,  p.  155. 
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Collage  at  Abingdon,  Md.,  in  1735.    They  had  started  a 
seminary  two  years  before.     In  1785  the  Presbyterian 
churches  were  urged  to  extend  every  effort  to  educate 
their  children,  the  result  being  that  nearly  every  one 
of  their  ministers  became  a  schoolteacher.    Either  a 
bachelor's  or  a  master  of  arts  degr&e  was  held  by  these 
early  preachers.    Of  the  40  colleges  and  \iniversit ies 
founded  between  1780  and  1829  the  Presbyterians  were 
responsible  for  13,  the  Congregationalists  4,  the  Bap- 
tists 3,  the  Episcopalians  1,  and  the  Methodists  1. 

The  Methodist  Discipline  of  1789  contained  the 
plan  of  education  established  at  Cokesbury  College. 
This  school  was  designed  to  "receive  for  education  and 
board,"  poor  orphans,  the  sons  of  subscribers,  and  "of 
other  friends." 

"It  will  be  expected  that  all  our  friends  who  send 
their  children  to  the  College  will,  if  they  be  a- 
ble,  pay  a  moderate  sum  for  their  education  and 
board;  the  rest  will  be  taught  and  boarded,  and  if 
our  finances  will  allow  of  it,  cloathed  gratis. 

"The  institution  is  also  intended  for  the  benefit 
of  our  young  men  who  are  called  to  preach,  that 
they  may  receive  a  measure  of  that  improvement 
which  is  highly  expedient  as  a  preparation  for 
public  service.    A  teacher  of  the  languages  with 
an  assistant,  will  be  provided,  as  also  an  English 
master,  to  teach  with  the  utmost  propriety  both  to 
read  and  speak  the  English  language;  nor  shall  any 
other  branch  of  literature  be  omitted,  which  may 
be  thought  necessary  for  any  of  the  students."  2 


2.    Discipline,  1789,  p.  34ff. 
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The  schedule  at  Gokesbury  seems  indeed  formidable. 
Pupils  arose  at  5  A.  M.,  went  to  prayers  at  6,  took  break- 
fast at  7,  studies  from  8  until  12,  dined  at  1,  were  re- 
quired to  rest  and  "recreate"  till  3,  returned  to  their 
studies  from  5  to  6,  and  had  supper  at  the  latter  hour. 
After  supper  they  attended  prayers.    Then  followed  a. per- 
iod of  recreation,   and  retirement  at  9.     Recreation  con- 
sisted of: 

"Gardening,  walking,  riding  and  bathing  out  of  doors, 
and  the  carpenter's,  joiner's,  cabinet  maker's  or 
turner's  business  within  doors.     The  students  shall 
be  indulged  with  nothing  which  the  world  calls  play. 
Let  this  rule  be  observed  with  the  strictest  neces- 
sity, for  those  who  play  when  they  are  young  will 
play  when  they  are  old."  3 

During  the  year  when  the  above  "plan"  appeared  in 
the  Discipline,  the  first  Methodist  Sunday  School  was 
started  in  the  home  of  "/William  Elliot  in  Bradford's  Neck, 
Virginia.    This  movement  in  religious  instruction  origi- 
nated in  Gloucester,  England,  under  the  leadership  of 
Robert  Raikes,  publisher  of  the  Gloucester  Journal.  Sun- 
day Schools  apparently  did  not  arouse  any  great  interest 
on  the  part  of  John  Wesley,  who  was  then  in  the  late  years 
of  life.     However,  the  movement  spread  rapidly  through- 


^*     JouJ^nal,   1796,  p.  17.     This  Gokesbury  "Plan" 
will  be  noted  as  the  first  provision  for  the  education 
of  ministers.    There  were  no  formal  requirements  for 
entrance  into  the  ministry  in  this  connection.  Natural 
ability  and  "spirit"  were  first  essentials.    The  General 
Conferences  made  no  regulations,   admissions  being  left 
to  the  judgment  of  the  annual  conferences,  requirements 
thus  being  subject  to  local  conditions  and  leaders. 
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out  England,   and  after  implanting  in  America  developed 
to  great  proportions.     At  the  time  of  reunion  with  the 
South  in  1939  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  could  count 
more  than  30,000  Sunday  Schools. 

Cokesbury  College  burned  on  Dec.  7,   1795.    The  sum 
of  iip20,C00  was  immediately  raised  to  provide  new  quarters. 
Interest  in  education  was  on  the  increase.     At  the  Balti- 
more conference  of  1796  a  plan  was  devised  for  seminary 

education.     This  plan  was  designed  to  aid  young  men  to  be- 

4 

come  "rational.  Scriptural  Christians."      Candidates  for 
the  ministry  were  not  required  to  attend  such  schools, 
and  many  did  not  or  could  not  acquire  any  great  amount  of 
schooling.     By  1316  the  bishops  were  being  urged  to  pro- 
vide a  course  of  reading  and  study  to  improve  this  situa- 
tion.    People  in  the  churches,  acting  under  advice  of  their 
leaders,  were  concerned  to  provide  teachers  for  the  public 
schools  whose  learning  and  religious  life  could  be  found 
acceptable  to  the  Church. 

B .     Increase  of  the  educational  impulse . 

After  1330  the  "educational  "impulse"  became  a  con- 
stant flow  of  energy.    Methodism  was  rather  slow  in  start- 
ing, but,  once  going,  the  Church  made  up  for  lost  time.  In 
1840  the  conferences  were  supporting  53  educational  institu- 
tions.    A  college  education  was  considered  essential  for  a 
well-educated  ministry.     The  Science  of  the  7/ord  of  God, 

4.     Journal,   1796,   p.  17ff. 
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Evidences  of  Christianity,  and  Ecclesiastical  History 
should  be  a  part  of  standard  college  curricula,  togeth- 
er with  "full  and  thorough"  instruction  in  science  and 
literature. 

"It  is  a  happy  omen  to  the  world  that  the  church 
is  generally  awakening  to  the  sense  of  its  respon- 
sibility in  providing  for,  sustaining  and  direct- 
ing public  education..*  To  shrink  (in  this  task) 
is  fatal."  5 

There  were  aspects  of  the  situation,  however,  that 
were  not  so  "happy."    A  struggle  for  sectarian  control 
of  public  school  funds  had  been  in  progress  for  some 
time.     In  many  places  church  schools  had  shared  in  these 
funds.     Jealousy  and  quarreling  arose  among  religious 
groups,  with  the  result  that  through  succeeding  decades 
the  states  eliminated  sectarian  teachings  from  the 
schools,  and  they  became  thoroughly  secular.    The  tide 
began  to  turn  definitely  against  the  churches  in  1831, 
when,  as  a  consequence  of  the  action  of  the  city  coun- 
cil of  New  York  in  allowing  a  grant  to  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics, the  Methodists  applied  for  funds  to  be  used  for 
a  like  purpose.    This  request  was  refused,  and  the 
fight  was  on.     In  Massachusetts,  Methodists,  Episcopal- 
ians, Baptists,  Dutch  Reformed,  and  Reformed  Presbyter- 
ians supported  the  Public  School  Society  in  opposition 


5.    Journal,  1840,  p.  165ff. 
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any  division  whatsoever.    The  issue  became  quite  heat- 
ed in  the  various  states.    The  Native-American  Party 
which  sprang  up  in  1841  was  designed  to  keep  the  Bible 
in  the  schools  and  to  prevent  the  union  of  Church  and 
State.     In  the  same  year  the  Whigs  took  a  stand  against 
sectarian  schools.    Fourteen  years  later  the  Know-Koth- 
ing  Party  united  the  above  mentioned  principles  into 
one  platform,  and  were  successful  in  many  state  elec- 
tions. ^ 

New  York  was  the  first  state  to  settle  the  contro- 
versy by  means  of  legislation.     In  1842  it  established 
the  Board  of  Education  of  New  York  City,    New  Jersey 
Joined  the  beginning  parade  in  1844  by  the  adoption  of 
a  constitutional  amendment.    The  Bible  remained  in  the 
public  schools,  to  be  read  without  comment;  the  churches 
moved  out.    The  increasing  secularization  of  education 
brought  about  a  growth  of  interest  on  the  part  of  re- 
ligious minded  people  in  the  establishment  of  separate 
church  schools  in  which  young  people  might  live  and 
study  in  a  Christian  atmosphere.     It  also  resulted  in 
a  new  emphasis  upon  the  importance  of  the  Sunday 
School. 

A  Sunday  School  Union    was  formed  at  the  Metho- 
dist conference  of  1840  "to  promote  careful  religious 

6.    Cubberley,  Public  Education  in  the  United 
States,  Houghton-Mifflin,  Boston,  1934,  p.  235ff. 
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training."    There  was  still  no  definite  provision  for 
a  study  course  for  ministers,  so  the  assembled  divines 
finally  agreed  to  permit  the  bishops  to  prepare  a  uni- 
form course  for  aspirants  to  deacon's  and  elder's  or- 
ders.   However,  this  plan  met  opposition  during  the 
quadrennial  session  of  1844  on  the  ground  that  a  few 
illiterates  did  no  harm.     At  this  time  a  council  of 
nine  was  appointed  to  deal  with  the  situation  fairly, 
and  in  a  spirit  of  kindness.     It  is  apparent  that  a 
goodly  portion  of  the  Church  was  not  yet  convinced  of 
the  need  of  a  better  educated  ministry.    A  committee 
of  five  was  delegated  in  1848  to  work  out  a  course  for 
local  preachers,  but  this  duty  was  eventually  consign- 
ed to  the  bishops.     In  1856  an  attempt  by  A.  Lowrey 
and  I  Parks  to  make  this  course  mandatory  for  all  lo- 
cal preachers  was  unsuccessful.    This  failure  marks  a 
general  tendency  in  the  Church  to  avoid  anything  in 
educational  requirements  which  might  be  considered  a 
hardship  by  lesser  educated  men  in  the  field.  Lead- 
ers were  continually  at  work  to  provide  better  oppor- 
tunities for  those  who  could,  and  would  take  advan- 
tage of  them.    To  raise  the  standards  of  the  laity  in 
this  respect  was  a  long  and  painstaking  task. 

"The  very  schools  and  colleges  we  have  establish- 
ed must  inevitably  raise  the  intellectual  demands 
of  our  laity;  and  the  Church  will  fail  of  its  du- 
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ty  if  it  does  not  supply  them,  as  far  as  possible, 
with  the  means  of  meeting  that  demand.     We,  there- 
fore, recognize  the  necessity  of  a  general  effort 
to  impress  upon  the  minces  of  our  people  the  value 
of  our  system  of  college  education."  ^ 

The  bishops  at  this  time  were  of  the  opinion  that 

education  was  second  in  importance  to  religion.  This 

opinion  was  something  more  than  sentiment,  for,  witness 

that  in  1852  the  Methodists  had  under  supervision  8  u- 

niversities  and  colleges,  and  46  seminaries,  with  an 

8 

enrollment  of  5800. 

Steps  were  taken  in  1856  to  set  up  minimum  re- 
requirements  for  these  institutions,  and  others  seeking 
to  enter  the  ranks  of  learning.    Normal  schools  were 
advocated  as  a  means  to  supply  much- needed  trained  in- 
structors for  the  common  schools.    A  great  increase  in 
reading  was  reported.    By  this  time  nearly  all  of  the 
annual  conferences  had  formed  auxiliaries  for  the  pub- 
lication and  distribution  of  educational  tracts  and 
books • 

Turning  to  consideration  of  the  needs  of  colored 
youth,  the  conference  delegated  a  committee  to  devise 
plans  for  action.    The  Journal  gives  record  of  the  es- 


7.  Journal,  1852,  p.  165. 

8.  7/esleyan  University,  1831  (formed  from  the 
Prep  School  established  in  Middletown,  Conn.,  1830;) 
Genessee,  1831;  Dickenson,  taken  over  in  1834;  Mc- 
Kendree,  1835;  Indiana  Asbury,  1837;  Ohio  Wesleyan, 
1843,  Lawrence,  1849.    The  Vermont  Methodist  Semi- 
nary for  women,  the  first  of  its  kind,  was  founded  in 
1831.  Allegheny  College  was  taken  over  by  the  Metho- 
dists in  1834. 
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tabllshment  of  a  colored  school  at  Xenia,  Green  County, 
Ohio,  at  a  cost  of  $13,500.     During  the  autumn  of  1835 
the  Cincinnati  Annual  Conference  had  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  investigate  matters  relative  to  the  educa- 
tion of  colored  youth.    This  delegation  reported  in 
1854,  urging  that  immediate  action  was  necessary.  The 
Ohio  Conference  joined  in  the  project  in  1855,  the  ob- 
ject being  to  train  colored  men  and  women  to  qualify 
as  professional  teachers. 

The  Committee  on  Education  at  the  conference  of 
1864  was  instructed  to  consider  the  relation  of  Metho- 
dism to  the  public  schools, 

"And  suggest  what  measures,  if  any,  are  necessary 
to  secure  our  proportionate  influence  and  control 
in  their  management  and  instruction."  8 

No  suggestions  were  forthcoming.    The  committee 
recommended  that  each  annual  conference  support  at 
least  one  academy  or  seminary  within  its  jurisdiction, 
and  that  not  less  than  four  conferences  unite  in  the 
maintenance  of  a  college  or  university.     Church  educa- 
tional institutions  were  reported  to  be  flourishing 
despite  the  ravages  of  the  "terrible  war." 

"Let  us  now  speak  two  emphatic  words  to  all  the 
friends  of  our  seminaries  and  colleges,"  said  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  State  of  the  Church  in  1868: 


8.     Journal,  1864,  p.  110. 
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"Crowd  them  with  willing  and  anxious  pupils,  and 
when  these  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  educated  and 
polished  minds  come  on  the  field  of  action,  adopt 
some  more  efficient  measures  to  find  them  appropri- 
ate fields  of  labor,  and  thus  we  shall  save  the  „ 
fruit  of  our  anxious  toils  and  invested  millions." 

In  these  words  is  contained  a  forecast  of  the  place- 
ment work,  and  the  post-graduation  activities  of  the  mod- 
ern school. 

C .    Methodism  again  steps  forward. 

1»  The  Board  of  Education,  and  its  institutions. 

Methodism  now  took  another  step  forward  in  the  edu- 
cational field.    Plans  had  long  been  under  way  to  set  up 
a  permanent  Board  of  Education.    Such  an  organization  was 
chartered  in  the  State  of  New  York  in  1369.     One  of  the 
first  proposals  emanating  from  this  body  was  destined  to 
be  of  lasting  importance,  namely,  the  appointment  of  an 
annual  Children's  Day,  to  be  held  on  the  second  Sunday  in 
June,  at  which  time  collections  were  to  be  taken  for  the 
benefit  of  the  educational  fund.    During  the  Centenary 
Celebration  of  the  founding  of  Methodism  in  America,  the 
children  of  the  Church  contributed  over  $56,000.  The 
Board  reported  in  1888  that  $224,449.00  had  already  been 
loaned  to  needy  students  from  this  source. 

Methodist  educational  institutions  existent  in  1372 
were  valued  at  $10,083,725.00,  and  educational  endowments 


9.     Journal,   1868,  p.  565. 
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totallad  $11,079,682.00.    Twelve  theological  seminaries, 
56  colleges  and  universities,  54  classical  seminaries,  9 
female  colleges,  and  66  mission  schools  made  up  the  ros- 
ter, with  an  enrollment  of  319,552  students.    Ten  schools 
were  located  in  New  England,  17  in  the  Middle  West,  43  in 
the  West,  34  in  the  South,  and  5  in  Foreign  Lands. 

Great  interest  was  shown  during  the  closing  century 
in  the  opening  West,  an  area  comprising  over  two- thirds 
of  the  national  domain.    Methodism  was  not  unmindful  of 
the  millions,  both  native  and  foreign-horn,  who  were  pour- 
ing into  the  wide  reaches  beyond  the  Mississippi.  Terri- 
tories were  in  process  of  settlement;  States  were  in  the 
making.    The  Church  broadened  its  educational  program  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  this  extensive  field.    This  increase 
of  program  required  as  an  initial  step  the  raising  of  a 
five  million  dollar  fund. 

2 .    The  University  Senate . 

In  1392  a  University  Senate  was  established  to  de- 
termine academic  standards  for  all  church  institutions 
which  granted  baccalaurate  degrees,  and  to  bring  about 
uniformity  of  requirements  in  the  various  schools.  The 
Senate  was  officially  adopted  in  1900.     In  order  to  be 
accredited,  institutions  must  require  15  hours  of  in- 
struction per  week  for  at  least  32  weeks  a  year,  and  a 
4-year  course.     One  course  in  historical  and  literary 
study  of  the  Bible  was  also  required.    Two- thirds  of  the 
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instructors  must  be  collegs  graduates. 

3.     Industrial  and  agricultural  education* 

According  to  the  records  of  1904  the  Preedmen's  Aid 
Society  had  for  some  time  been  engaged  in  industrial  edu- 
cation.    Instruction  in  the  schools  of  the  Society  embrac- 
ed such  trades  as: 

"Printing,  shoemaking,  painting,  carpentry,  black- 
smithing,  masonry,  woodworking  (by  hand  and  machin- 
ery,) ironworking,   engineering  (general  and  elec- 
tric,) wheelwrighting,  harness-making,  plastering, 
architecture  and  drafting,  tailoring,   and  farming 
for  boys;  with  sloyd  work  (light  carpentry,)  dress- 
making, millinery,  cooking,  and  all  kinds  of  domes- 
tic economy  for  the  girls." 

Considerable  interest  developed  at  the  conference  of 
above  date  in  the  legislative  features  of  education.  The 
delegates  approved  the  Morrell  and  Hatch  Bills  which  pro- 
vided for  the  foundation  of  state  agricultural  and  mechan- 
ical colleges,  and  experiment  stations.     1500  copies  of  a 
petition  were  sent  to  Congress  requesting  "a  national  ap- 
propriation to  the  States  in  proportion  to  illiterates  for 
elementary  and  common  school  education."    Much  of  this  il- 
literacy,  said  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Society,  was  "national 
in  its  source  through  slavery  and  imTiigrat  ion. "  ^"^  The  pub- 
lic school  system  was  termed  "one  of  the  chief  bulwarks  of 
our  republic." 

10.  Journal,   1904,  p.  852. 

11.  Ibid. ,   p.  49S. 

12.  Ibid.,   p.  477. 
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Reports  through  succeeding  quadrenniums  bear  wit- 
ness of  a  constantly  expanding  program.    The  forward  look 
of  the  '90's  was  not  the  result  of  wishful  thinking.  The 
Church  charted  a  road  in  advance,   and  followed  into  the 
future.     In  1903  educational  institutions  were  valued  at 
#25,761,547.00,  with  endo'/raients  of  $23,850,486.00.  During 
the  next  four  years  |13,000,000.00  was  added  to  the  lat- 
ter amount. 

4.     The  Wesley  Foundation,  and  the  American  University. 

A  movement  of  considerable  moment  was  inaugurated 
at  Trinity  Church,  Urbana,  Illinois,  in  1910.  Incorporated 
in  1913,  the  7/esley  Foundation  had  as  its  purpose  the  re- 
ligious oversight  of  Methodist  youth  in  attendance  at 
state  schools.  By  1927  the  Foundation  was  employing  42 
full-time  workers  on  the  campuses  of  non-church  educa- 
tional institutions.  The  Board  of  Home  Missions  and  Church 
Extension  assumed  supervision  of  the  Foundation  in  1932. 

Another  accomplishment  in  line  with  the  educational 
ideals  of  the  Methodist  Church  came  to  public  attention 
in  1915,  on  May  26th,  when  President  Theodore  Roosevelt 
dedicated  the  American  University  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
This  school  was  designed  to  "meet  the  requirements  which 
post-graduate  (students  had  formerly  sought)  in  the  uni- 
versities of  Europe."  ^'^ 

13.     Journal,  1916,  p.  184. 
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5 .     Education  a  paramount  Interest;  religious  education . 

Education  had  now  become  one  of  the  paramount  In- 
terests of  Methodism,  not  only  in  concept,  but  also  in 
practice.    Laboring  through  the  years  the  Church  in- 
creased the  number  of  her  educational  institutions,  se- 
cured able  faculties,  provided  endowments,  and  raised 
the  academic  standards  of  her  schools  to  a  par  with 
state  and  private  institutions.    Methodism  has  kept 
in  close  sympathy  with  the  public  schools,  stressing 
the  need  of  compulsory  attendance  laws,  of  higher 
qualifications  for  teachers,  of  increased  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  public.    The  conference  of  1920  refer- 
red by  resolution  to  the  insufficient  salaries  in  the 
teaching  profession.     "Thousands  of  teachers"  had  been 
lost  because  of  this  and  other  causes.  20,000  schools 
had  been  closed  for  want  of  teachers,  and  42,000  were 
then  being  taught  by  temporary  instructors.  Normal 
schools  and  teachers  colleges  had  suffered  a  decrease 
of  20,000  in  enrollment. 

"A  cotton  mill  in  Virginia  recently  had  this  ad- 
vertisement,"   said  the  Bishops,  calling  attention 
to  the  unequal  wage  situation,   "'Wanted:   two  hun- 
dred young  women  to  work  in  this  mill.     Good  hours, 
good  conditions,  wages  twice  the  amount  paid  to 
school  teachers,  and  a  home  in  addition.'" 

The  Bishops  took  great  pride  in  surveying  Metho- 
dism's American  universities,  colleges,  and  theologi- 

12.     Journal,  1920,  p.  160. 
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dal  seminaries  reaching  from  ocean  to  ocean;  and  schools 
of  all  grades  at  Tokio,  Pekin,  Nanking,  Foochow,  Chen- 
tung,  Singamore,  Seoul,  and  Manila.     Thirty-five  million 
dollars  had  been  added  to  the  educational  resources  of  the 
Church  during  the  past  eight  years. 

Interest  in  religious  education  brought  forth  ex- 
pressions favorable  to  week-day  religious  schools  at  the 
conference  of  1924.    Dean  Athearn  of  the  Boston  Universi- 
ty School  of  Religious  Education  was  quoted  in  this  con- 
nection: 

"We  have  made  the  discovery  that  unless  children 
are  taught  religion  they  will  not  be  religious.  We 
have  also  discovered  that  children  can  be  scien- 
tifically taught  religion  in  such  a  way  that  the 
course  of  their  entire  life  is  changed."  13 

Said  the  Committee  on  Education  in  1932: 

"Because  of  the  constantly  expanding  program  of  the 
public  schools  our  churches  are  finding  it  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  enlist  our  young  people  in  ac- 
tivities that  require  time  during  the  week.     If  the 
public  schools  are  entitled  to  ell  the  time  of  our 
young  people  during  the  v/eek  then  our  situation  as 
a  Church  is  almost  hopeless....  Unless  the  public 
schools,  with  their  vast  power,  recognize  this  need 
and  provide  for  it,  the  only  way  the  Church  can  ad- 
equately care  for  the  moral  and  religious  instruct-  14 
ion  of  the  young  will  be  through  parochial  schools." 

This  is  not  a  sudden  discovery,  but  rather  the  cli- 
max of  a  long  growing  conviction.    The  Church  has  long 
realized  that  without  effective  provision  for  the  religious 


13.  Journal,  1924,  p.  1721. 

14.  Journal,   1932,  p.  534. 
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nurture  of  childrsn  the  days  of  usefulness  are  number- 
ed.    Indeed,  realization  of  this  fact  was  in  part  re- 
sponsible for  the  educational  enterprise  of  the  Church. 
To  limit  this  enterprise  to  a  desire  for  self-preserva- 
tion is  to  ignore  the  very  heart  and  center  of  Metho- 
dism, a  fervent  desire  to  promulgate  the  gospel.  The 
Church  has  taken  as  its  high  duty  the  evangelization 
of  mankind.     As  a  further  obligation,  evolving  out  of 
the  evangel  itself,  Methodism  has  undertaken  the  edu- 
cation of  individuals  to  become  better  citizens  in  a 
higher  type  of  society.     It  may  be  said  in  view  of  the 
above  quotation,  that  while  educating  its  youth  in  the 
ways  of  the  world  the  Church  has  failed  to  educate 
them  in  the  ways  of  the  Kingdom.     But  this  failure  is 
not  due  primarily  to  the  church  school,  though  such 
institutions  have  become  rather  thoroughly  secularized. 
The  younger  years  of  life  are  most  vital,  and  it  is  up- 
on this  fact  that  attention  has  fastened*    The  Sunday 
School  affords  no  satisfactory  training  for  these  im- 
portant years,  for  in  most  instances  these  schools 
are  limited  by  short  time,  inadequate  facilities,  and 
under- trained  teaching  staffs.    Voluntary  attendance 
aggravates  the  problem  of  discipline.    Sunday  sessions 
conflict  with  week-end  family  plans. 

Methodism,  along  with  other  denominations,  is 
attempting  to  meet  this  educational  problem.  Sectar- 
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Ian  dissension  helped  to  realize  in  educational  practice 
one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  American  democracy, 
the  complete  separation  of  Church  and  State.    Though  not 
indifferent  to  the  claims  of  the  chiirches,  public  educa- 
tion is  powerless  to  select  a  course  other  than  seculari- 
zation.   Many  church  leaders  believe  that  secular  school 
studies  should  be  supplemented  by  week-day  schools  of  re- 
ligious education,  and  the  present  tendency  is  to  seek 
the  cooperation  of  parents  and  school  authorities  toward 
this  end.  Some  states  have  made  provision  for  the  dismiss 
al  of  pupils  at  the  discretion  of  local  school  authori- 
ties to  permit  attendance  in  religious  schools  under  com- 
petent, trained  leadership.    The  week-day  school  should 
provide  a  splendid  supplement  both  to  the  public  school 
and  to  the  educational  work  of  the  Church. 

D.    Training  for  ministers. 

Methodism  stands  second  to  none  in  provisions  for 
the  training  of  ministers.     While  there  is  great  varia- 
tion in  the  quality  of  schools,  a  goodly  number  of  the 
Methodist  universities  and  seminaries  are  of  first  rank. 
Conference  stipulations  and  requirements  also  vary,  but 
there  is  an  accepted  high  standard  in  Methodism  which  es- 
tablishes the  desirable  goal  nothing  short  of  a  seminary 
education  in  addition  to  college  training  for  all  men  en- 
tering the  ministry.    Persons  of  acceptable  quality  are 
admitted  short  of  this  ideal,   according  to  the  custom  of 
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certain  annual  conferences.    For  such  a  course  of 
training  is  provided  under  conference  leaders,  the 
content  of  which  compares  favorably  to  academic  cour- 
ses in  the  same  field.    Methodism  does  believe  in 
training  its  leaders,  and  for  those  who  desire  to  se- 
cure the  finest  educational  qualifications  the  Church 
provides  not  only  the  facilities  but  also  the  oppor- 
tunity to  take  advantage  of  the  best  in  the  field. 
Her  schools  are  open  to  those  who  are  able  and  indus- 
trious enough  to  fulfil  academic  requirements,  her 
educational  funds  assist  worthy  students,  and  her 
many  student  appointments,  while  providing  actual 
training  in  church  work,  help  herj/outh  to  become 
well  equipped  for  service  in  parishes  which  stretch 
around  the  world.    Born  in  a  college,  Methodism  has 
not  forsaken  her  birthright. 
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CHAPTER  VII 
THE  CHaRCH  AGAINST  RACE  DISCRIIVIINATION 

A.    The  black  and  white  Issue* 

Methodism  arose  amid  a  slave  economy  in  the  Ameri- 
can Colonies.    Even  the  lowest  order  of  whites  looked 
down  upon  the  blacks  from  the  bottom  round  of  the  social 
ladder.    The  early  Disciplines  of  the  Church,  while  ac- 
cording colored  preachers  and  members  all  the  "usual  priv 
ileges,"  were  forced  to  limit  such  concessions  to  dis- 
tricts "where  the  usages  of  the  country"  did  not  forbid. 

The  preference  of  both  negroes  and  whites  for  segre- 
gation brought  about  the  formation  of  separate  religious 
institutions,  churches  and  conferences.    After  the  divi- 
sion in  1845  the  northern  branch  of  Methodism  forged  more 
rapidly  ahead  in  work  for  the  betterment  of  the  negro, 
being  less  handicapped  by  environmental  conditions  and 
the  disasters  of  the  Civil  Y/ar.     After  the  close  of  the 
war  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  took  a  leading  part  in 
preparing  freedmen  for  intelligent  citizenship,  with  last 
ing  results,  as  has  already  been  demonstrated  in  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  previous  chapters.    The  struggle  for  the 
uplift  of  the  negro  was  by  no  means  limited  to  the  field 
of  education. 


1.     E.  g..  Discipline,   1324,   Sec.   IX,  p.  190. 
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Having  early  established  membership  and  confer- 
ences along  color  lines,  Methodism  now  undertook  the 
large  task  of  eliminating  such  distinctions.  Ill  lead- 
ers petitioned  the  conference  of  1872  for  the  discon- 
tinuance of  colored  conferences.    Even  the  name  "col- 
ored" was  looked  upon  in  some  quarters  with  disfavor. 
By  resolution  Nathan  Young  would  have  erased  the  term 
from  the  Discipline.    The  Coiomittee  on  Episcopacy 
joined  the  forward  movement  by  declaring  that  nothing 

in  race  or  color  was  considered  a  bar  to  election  to 
2 

the  bishopric. 

Thus  was  the  way  opened  to  the  election  of  color- 
ed bishops,  but  years  went  by  before  such  an  event 
came  to  pass.    Succeeding  conferences  saw  repeated  at- 
tempts end  in  failure,  not  necessarily  because  of  op- 
position.    In  competition  with  white  nominees  negro 
candidates  had  little  chance  of  election,  and  fitting 
candidates  were  not  numerous  in  proportion  to  their 
white  brethren.     But  aspirants  kept  trying,  while  pe- 
titions, memorials,  and  motions  bombarded  the  confer- 
ences, and  committees  advised  such  an  election.  In- 
dignant partisans  in  1896  claimed  that  Methodism  was 
being  falsely  represented  by  its  enemies,  who  accused 
the  Church  of  unwillingness  to  do  justice  to  its  many 

2.    Journal,  1872,  p.  253. 
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colored  member's. 

A  petition  in  1900  reminded  the  assembled  dele- 
gates that  for  twenty  years  Methodism  had  been  faced 
with  the  duty  of  electing  a  colored  bishop.  According 
to  this  instrument  the  Chicago  papers  were  then  mis- 
representing the  facts,  maintaining  that  the  negro  ele- 
ment of  Methodism  was  in  a  state  of  unrest  over  the 
failure  of  the  conference  to  elect.    Negro  membership 
at  the  time  included  some  280,000  persons,  1750  minis- 
ters, 500,000  in  the  Sunday  Schools,  and  50,000  Sp- 
worth  Leaguers. 

Memorials  in  1904  spoke  of  widespread  criticism 
from  other  denominations,  of  colored  Methodists  who 
clamored  and  prayed  for  representation  on  the  Board  of 
Bishops.    Seeking  a  way  out  of  the  dilemma  the  Commit- 
tee on  Episcopacy  recommended  a  change  in  the  Constitu- 
tion to  permit  the  election  of  a  bishop  or  bishops  for 
work  among  particular  races  and  languages.     An  amend- 
ment of  this  nature  was  voted,  517-27,  bringing  the 
Church  nearer  to  the  end  of  a  long  struggle.    But  it 
was  not  until  May  22nd,  1916,  that  on  the  second  bal- 
lot for  a  missionary  bishop  of  African  descent,  Alex- 
ander P.  Camphor  was  elected. 

The  Episcopal  Address  at  this  conference  stated 
that  51  years  had  passed  since  the  organization  of  the 
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colored  conferences.    During  that  period  advancements  by 
the  negro  race  offered  a  heartening  record  of  a  people 
who  "after  three  hundred  years  of  unrequited  toil...  began 
with  no  money  and  few  friends"  to  build  a  place  in  socie- 
ty.   Their  greatest  burden  was  "the  white  man's  prejudice," 
against  which  they  had  fought  upward  toward  the  realiza- 
tion of  their  Christian  birthright.    Colored  Methodists 
numbered  331,762  in  1916.    Their  3534  churches  were  valu- 
ed at  $6,681,701.00.    During  the  preceding  four  years  they 
had  contributed  |3, 544, 185.00  for  maintenance  and  program, 
and  had  given  |297,779.00  for  benevolent  purposes.  Declar- 
ing that  "the  nation  owes  this  people,  whom  it  made  free, 
but  left  poor,  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,"  the  Bish- 
ops asked  Methodism  to  contribute  |5, 000, 000. 00  for  their 

2a 

religious  care. 

B.    Chinese  exclusion. 

Efforts  to  overcome  the  evils  of  race  discrimination 
have  not  been  limited  to  work  for  the  negro.    The  Metho- 
dists provided  material  assistance  for  the  Chinese  Church 
in  San  Francisco  in  1888.     Four  years  later  a  committee  ap- 
pointed to  consider  matters  relative  to  the  Chinese  went 
on  record  in  opposition  to  an  act  of  Congress  prohibiting 
the  incoming  of  laborers  from  China  for  a  period  covering 
ten  years.    This  act  which  the  Methodists  opposed  was  a  re- 

2a.     Journal,  1916,  p.  171.     Quotations  in  this  para- 
graph are  taken  from  various  portions  of  the  "Address." 
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statemsnt  of  a  similar  measure  which  had  gone  into  effect 

a  decade  before,  providing  for  the  continuance  of  a  policy 

then  in  force,  viith  two  provisions: 

"1.    That  the  application  for  a  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pus by  a  Chinese  laborer  seeking  to  land  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  shall  be  promptly  heard,  but  no  bail  al- 
lowed in  cases  of  needed  delay. 

2.    That  Chinese  laborers  in  the  United  States  pri- 
or to  the  passage  of  the  bill  shall  be  required  to 
secure  a  certificate  of  residence  and  identity; 
and  if  such  person,   after  one  year,  be  found  with- 
out certificate,  he  shall  be  arrested  and  deported 
unless  by  one  white  v/itness  he  prove  his  case."  ^ 

The  conference  condemned  the  law  as  being: 

"Inconsistent  with  international  comity;  in  viola- 
tion of  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  treaties  be- 
tween China  and  the  United  States;  unnecessary,  if 
not  cruel;  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the  spirit  of 
free  government;  at  variance  with  the  privileges 
accorded  American  citizens  in  China."  ^ 


C .     Opposition  to  V iolence  against  persons  and  minorities . 

The  Methodists  v/ere  deeply  concerned  over  the  preva- 
lence of  mob  violence.     The  Church  counted  many  members  in 
sections  of  the  country  where  they  were  subject  to  dis- 
crimination and  rough  treatment  without  the  right  of  le- 
gal redress.     There  were  even  cases  when  white  ministers 
had  been  attacked  and  driven  away  from  their  missionary 
work  among  colored  people.    The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
then  composed  of  some  2,250,000  members  and  10,000,000  ad- 
herents, protested  against  all  the  inhumanities  of  race 


3.  Journal,   1892,  p.  514. 

4.  Ibid. 
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prejudice  and  persecution,  calling  upon  the  press  to 
take  stand  with  the  Church  in  denouncing  the  lack  of 
justice  and  fair  treatment  for  all.    Agitation  of  this 
nature  continued  through  several  conferences  to  follow, 
with  emphasis  upon  the  need  for  legislation  to  end  the 
injustices.    During  the  20 's  certain  of  the  Church  lead- 
ers looked  with  favor  upon  the  Dyer  Anti-Lynching  Bill, 
which  passed  the  House,  hut  failed  in  the  Senate.  Af- 
ter the  conference  of  1932  references  to  lynching  no 
longer  appear  in  the  minutes.    The  Address  of  that 
year  stated  that  the  rate  of  such  crimes  against  per- 
sons had  decreased  from  225  in  1892  to  an  average  of  17 
annually  during  the  past  six  years. 

For  many  years  the  Chicago  Tribune  carried  an  an- 
nual summary  of  lynchings  in  the  country.    The  account 
of  1930  set  the  total  at  4589  during  the  period  on 
record,  some  48  years.    3307  of  these  cases  were  ne- 
groes.    Apparently  a  typical  lynching  mob  was  made  up 
of  younger  men  from  poor  families  of  little  education. 
Homicide  was  charged  in  approximately  one-third  of  the 
oases,  rape  in  one-seventh.    As  a  rule  negroes  were 
accused  of  violations  against  whites,  often  trivial  in 
nature,  such  as  striking  a  child,  or  using  boastful 
language.     In  some  districts  a  gesture  of  equality, 
such  as  the  appointment  of  a  negro  to  the  position  of 
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postmaster,  had  led  to  mob  action.    Black  codes,  secret 
society  oppressions,  and  Jim  Crow  lews  were  reactions  to 
efforts  to  secure  constitutional  liberties  for  the  nepro. 
In  many  sections  he  could  not  vote,  hold  public  office, 
sit  on  juries,  or  bring  suit  in  court.     If  he  left  his 
place  of  employment  he  was  subject  to  imprisonment,  or 
work  on  a  chain  gang.     fJhen  he  stepped  out  of  the  place 
assigned  to  him,  or  when  suspected  of  any  departure, 
there  were  those,  though  not  always  his  peers,  to  remind 
him  that  he  was  still  a  slave.     Sometimes  the  reminder 
was  a  rope.    Lynchers  never  drew  a  strict  color  line,  yet 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  victims  were  negroes.  This 
sort  of  mob  violence  is  on  the  decline,  but  the  color 
line  still  holds,  white,  yellow,  black,  and  brown. 

D .    Methodism  defends  the  rights  of  other  racial  groups . 

We  have  thus  far  dealt  with  the  utterances  of  the 
Church  in  regard  to  the  treatment  accorded  to  the  ne- 
groes and  to  the  Chinese,  referring  in  the  latter  connec- 
tion to  the  protest  of  the  Methodists  against  the  lapsing 
of  the  reciprocal  Burlingame  Treaty  of  1868,  and  exclu- 
sion in  1882  which  brought  to  an  end  the  inflow  of  Chi- 
nese laborers,  which  at  that  time  had  reached  a  total  of 
375,000  persons.     Let  us  now  discover  what  the  Church 
had  to  say  about  Japanese  Exclusion,  and  also  with  regard 
to  the  care,  and  consideration  v/hich  should  be  accorded 
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to  other  racial  groups.    We  enter  this  section  by 
means  of  a  survey  of  the  broader  aspects  of  the  race 
situation  In  the  modern  world  as  stated  In  the  J ournal 
of  1920: 

"The  races  are  everywhere  fronting  each  other. 
They  have  all  their  questions  In  their  eyes,  all 
their  weapons  in  their  hands....  Men  are  still 
saying  that  some  races  are  superior  and  some  in- 
ferior, that  others  are  ordained  races..."  ^ 

"'The  storm  center  of  the  world  has  gradually 
shifted  to  China.  \'?hoever  understands  that  mighty 
empire,  socially,  politically,  economically,  and 
religiously,  has  a  key  to  world  politics  for  the 
next  five  centuries.*  And  another  careful  student 
has  said,   'The  trouble  being  prepared  by  the  weak- 
ness of  China  will  trouble  the  world.' 

In  Japan. . .  children  are  enrolled  in  her  schools 
and  Christ  excluded ...  She  is  acquiring,  indeed, 
has  largely  acquired  the  weapons  and  strength  of 
a  giant  without  equally  absorbing  the  moral  prin- 
ciples which  will  make  her  use  her  giant  strength 
aright. 

We  speak  of  Russia  with  bated  breath  and  hammer- 
ing pulse .... 

The  best  thing  the  United  States  can  do  for  Mex- 
ico is  to  supply  it  with  teachers,  physicians, 
and  evangelical  preachers.    These  seem  to  be  far 
better  than  cannon  and  shells  as  tranquilizlng 
agencies • 

Our  possibilities  in  South  America  are  vast  and 
immediate.    The  right  contact  between  the  best 
minds  and  spirits  in  North  America  and  South  A- 
merlca  would  soon  make  a  new  civilization  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere." 

Turning  from  a  world  outlook  in  1924  the  Bishops 
stated  that  more  than  36,000,000  persons  in  the  United 


6.    Journal,  1920,  p.  172. 


7.     Ibid,  p.  187ff.    First  inner  quote  from  John 

Hay, 
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States  were  foreign  born  or  of  foreign  born  parentage. 
4,500,000  had  been  admitted  from  Latin  countries,  and 
6,750,000  had  come  over  from  Slavic  countries  during 
the  past  25  years.    The  Bishops  favored  restriction, 
wiser  distribution  by  selection  in  the  places  of  ori- 
gin, and  prevention  of  the  exploitation  of  newly  ar- 
rived immigrants.    Americanization  programs  were  urged. 

A  paper  dealing  with  "The  Immigration  Bill  and 
Japanese  Exclusion"  aroused  such  interest  that  it  was 
printed  for  distribution.    Addressed  to  the  President 
this  document  stated  in  part: 

"The  General  Conference...  respectfully  appeals 
to  you  in  the  interest  of  international  justice 
and  good  will,  to  prevent...  the  enactment  of  re- 
cent legislation. .  looking  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  peoples  not  eligible  to  citizenship  in  the 
United  States .... 

Great  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  the  rising 
tide  of  color,  and  the  necessity  of  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Nordic  peoples,  but  as  Christian 
leaders...  we  beg  you  to  consider  the  greater  in- 
terests of  international  fellowship  and  good  will 
at  a  time  when  the  influence  of  a  mistaken  policy 
will  be  felt  for  generations  to  come.  As  Christians 
we  cannot  countenance  racial  prejudice  and  dis- 
crimination, but  insist  that  when  this  great  Na- 
tion speaks  through  its  legislation,  it  must  be  in 
a  manner  which  will  commend  itself  to  the  thinking 
and  conscience  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  re- 
gardless of  color  or  previous  conditions  

It  is  well  to  remind  ourselves  that  the  first 
treaty  between  Japan  and  the  United  States  pro- 
vides that  'there  shall  be  a  perfect  permanent 
and  universal  peace...  without  exception  of  per- 
sons or  places.'"  5 


0.     Journal,  1924,  p.  259ff. 
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The  records  contain  further  references  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  Asiatics  from  citizenship.     By  arousing  pre- 
judice in  foreign  lands  these  acts  were  harmful  to  the 
missionary  enterprises  of  the  Church.    The  Methodists 
recognized  the  right  and  duty  of  the  government  to  regu- 
late immigration,  but  insisted  that  fair  treatment  be 
accorded  to  everyone,  regardless  of  race  or  color. 

E.    The  Church  repudiates  theories  of  race  supremacy* 

Resolutions  submitted  by  E.  Stanley  Jones,  and  a- 

dopted  by  the  conference  of  1924,  embodied  the  highest 

sentiment  of  Methodist  leaders  with  relation  to  the  peo- 

9 

pies  of  the  world.      Dr.  Jones  believed  that  the  great- 
est potential  danger  to  peace  and  progress  lay  in  prob- 
lems rising  out  of  race.     He  repudiated  theories  of  race 
supremacy,  and  called  for  universal  treatment  of  all  per- 
sons who  were  able  to  qualify  for  citizenship.  Christi- 
anity and  democracy  stand  for  justice,  fair  treatment, 
and  equality,  regardless  of  creed,  race,  or  color,  said 
Dr.  Jones.    He  expressed  the  conviction  that,  had  "the 
blinding  vision  of  one  race,   one  color,   and  one  soul  in 
humanity"  been  followed  according  to  the  teachings  of 
early  Christianity,  the  present  world  would  be  a  broth- 
erhood,  "instead  of  a  world  divided  into  suspicious  and 
warring  groups." 

9.     Journal,   1924,  p.  295. 
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This  is  good  Christian  doctrine.     One  of  the  funda- 
mental tenets,  arising  out  of  the  concept  of  God  as  Fath- 
er, is  the  idea  of  a  family  of  God  in  which  all  men  are 
brothers,  where  there  is  "neither  Jew  nor  Greek....  bond 
nor  free."         On  this  high  ground  the  Church  takes  her 
stand.    There  can  be  no  compromise  between  this  concept 
of  the  worth  of  man  and  theories  of  race  supremacy,  or 
selfish  nationalistic  philosophies.     It  does  not  imply 
that  men  must  live  alike,  look  alike,  and  think  alike, 
nor  does  it  deny  judgments  of  merit,  or  distinctions  and 
differences  among  brothers.     All  distinctions  granted, 
and  considered,  the  peoples  of  the  earth  still  hold  much 
in  common* 

The  brotherhood  of  which  Christianity  speaks  is  a 
matter  of  the  heart  and  of  the  will,  the  will  to  do  good, 
and  not  harm,  the  will  to  continually  seek  a  knowledge  of 
the  right.     While  it  is  true  that  men  of  good  will  may 
disagree  on  method,  the  fact  should  be  taken  into  account 
that  where  there  is  no  good  will  there  can  never  be  con- 
cord.    As  with  individuals,  families,  neighborhoods,  so 
with  nations.     Only  when  men  are  resdlved,  despite  dif- 
ferences, to  establish  and  to  abide  by  the  principles  of 
brotherhood,  will  the  world  be  truly  civilized.  Fling 

10.  Galatlans,  3:28. 

11.  For  an  excellent  study  of  this  subject  see 
Otto  Klineberg's,  A  Study  of  Psychological  Differences 
between  Racial  andlTational  Groups  in  Europe « 
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away  the  concept  of  the  brotherhood  of  man,  and  there  is 

not  much  left  of  Christianity.    The  right  contact  between 

the  best  minds  and  spirits  might  well  bring  about  a  new, 

12 

or  changed  civilization.     "Right  contact"  in  this  sense 
evidently  implies  a  community  of  effort  for  the  purpose  of 
alleviating  social  shortcomings.    Determination  of  the  pre- 
cise meaning  of  an  utterance  sometimes  involves  recourse 
to  the  life  of  the  person  who  speaks.    Dr.  Jones  is  surely 
a  personal  witness  of  the  international  spirit  of  which  he 
speaks.    His  friendly  concern  for  all  peoples,  and  his  ef- 
forts to  bring  about  increased  understanding  of  persons 
and  problems  are  well  known.    We  may  therefore  infer  that 
right  contact  has  to  do  with  something  more  than  associa- 
tion for  the  sake  of  material  advantage  alone,  that  it  has 
to  do  also,   and  perhaps  more  so,  with  the  deep  concerns  of 
people  for  purposes  which  may  be  called  Christian  without 
violation  of  the  high  precepts  of  any  other  religion. 

Any  statement  of  ideals  usually  brings  up  a  host  of 
questions.     Even  when  the  ontological  value  of  a  state- 
ment is  unquestioned  theories  for  the  attainment  of  the  de- 
sired end  may  differ.     Sincerity  is  of  course  no  guaran- 
tee of  improvement,  or  a  handmaiden  of  good  sense.  The 
road  to  Pluto's  kingdom,  as  well  as  the  road  of  progress, 
is  paved  with  good  intentions.    The  jungle  man  has  a  way 
of  appearing  in  the  minds  and  methods  of  civilization,  so 

12.     See  quotation,  p.  135. 
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changes  In  society  are  not  necessarily  for  the  better. 
Progress  may  be  inevitable  in  the  nature  of  existence,  as 
some  believe,  but  it  is  not  inevitable  in  any  one  period, 
or  in  the  life  of  an  individual.    History  offers  dark 
ages  and  epochs  of  renaissance,  progress  and  retrogress- 
ion.   The  trend  seems  definitely  forward.    Man  would  have 
it  so.    He  feeds  on  ideals.     His  spirit  is  Utopian,  de- 
spite occasional  outbreaks  of  savagery.    He  dares  to  be- 
lieve that,  regardless  of  the  cruelties  of  nature  and  the 
harshness  of  such  laws  as  that  of  the  survival  of  the  fit- 
test, at  heart  the  universe  is  kind,  and  that  his  destiny 
is  something  more  than  annihilation.     Of  course  he  cannot 
prove  this  belief,  but  he  goes  on,  despite  lapses,  trying 
to  live  it,  because  he  wants  a  better  world  wherein  there 
are  not  only  material  delights  but  other  values  as  well, 
a  world  in  which  he  has  the  right  to  worship  as  he  choos- 
es, where  he  may  think,   and  argue,  end  make  mistakes. 

The  Church  affirms  that  the  way  to  attain  this  bet- 
ter world  is  by  building  better  men,  and  offers  a  pattern 
of  this  higher  being  in  the  person  of  Jesus,  not  so  much 
in  what  Jesus  said  and  what  he  did  as  in  his  attitude  to- 
ward life,  his  concern  for  God  and  for  man. 

There  are  many  roads  to  heaven,  none  broad  and  none 
easy;  there  are  many  ideas  as  to  what  a  better  world  will 
or  should  be.    A  churchman  might  hold  forth  for  a  world 
safer  for  more  and  bigger  churches.    A  Fascist  might  de- 
clare for  an  economics  of  power  opposed  to  that  of  plen- 
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ty,   liberal  capitalism,  or  democratic  socialism,  assert- 
ing that  danger  and  adventure  purge  the  weak  and  develop 
the  strong.     In  like  manner  a  world  safe  for  the  rich, 
or  for  the  Japanese  might  be  envisioned.    The  Church  has 
in  view  a  more  Christian  world,  believing  that  the  gospel 
of  Jesus  is  of  universal  significance.    There  is  a  sense 
in  which  the  development  of  this  kind  of  world  may  be  con- 
ceived through  the  spread  and  growth  of  churches.    But  the 
true  Christian  will  not  be  limited  by  this  conception.  He 
is  thinking  in  terms  of  persons  who  seek  earnestly  to 
live  in  the  spirit  of  Jesus,  which  he  interprets  as  a  un- 
iversal spirit,  an  expression  of  eternal  principles  thus 
far  unequaled.     "Best"  minds  and  spirits  united  in  effort 
to  develop  society  in  specific  ways  for  the  benefit  of 
its  various  parts  will  therefore,  in  Christian  ways  of 
thought,  be  working  in  the  Christian  spirit  and  for  the 
attainment  of  a  more  Christian  world.    This  does  not  de- 
ny the  use  of  other  terminology,  nor  is  it  an  attempt  to 
label  all  good  persons  Christian. 

We  will  not  charge  the  Bishops  with  saying  that  the 
best  minds  and  spirits  will  be  Methodist  minds,  for  the 
best  minds  are  neither  Methodist,  nor  Congregational,  nor 
Catholic,  nor  anything  else  in  the  categorical  sense. 
They  are  minds  motivated  by  a  spirit  of  goodwill,  minds 
that  regardless  of  nomenclature  are  disposed  toward  the 
betterment  of  mankind.     There  may  be  men  and  women  of  the 
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arts  and  sciences,  of  the  crafts,  of  the  press,  of  busi- 
ness or  politics  or  any  line  of  endeavor  in  any  nation, 
race,  or  creed.     Goodwill  is  not  limited  to  any  of  the 
categories  which  characterize  mankind.     Even  a  few  well- 
disposed  persons,  willing  to  learn,  can  accomplish  a 
great  deal,  especially  if  placed  in  strategic  positions. 
Conceivably,  they  might  bring  about  a  better  civilization. 
Dr.  Jones'   statement  that  adherence  to  the  early 

Christian  tenets  would  have  brought  about  a  world  brother- 

13 

hood  is  of  course  an  utterance  of  faith.  Christianity 
is  frankly  idealistic.     In  the  long  run  ideals  have  prov- 
ed to  be  a  most  practical  feature  of  human  existence.  To 
state  what  the  world  might  have  been  under  certain  condi- 
tions may  be  beside  the  point,  entirely  unsupported  by 
historical  fact,  yet  the  words  have  a  universal  note.  If 
they  cannot  be  proved,  neither  can  they  be  disproved.  No 
significant  portion  of  the  world  has  ever  tried  earnestly 
and  consistently  to  practice  the  ideal  which  they  express. 
Dr.  Jones  believes  that,  had  such  a  course  been  followed, 
the  world  would  be  a  much  better  place.    Methodism  be- 
lieves this,   also,  as  does  all  Christendom,   at  least  in 
theory. 

Just  what  effect  the  utterances  of  the  Church  have 
had  upon  the  world  is  another  of  those  oft  worthwhile 

15.     See  page  137. 
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things  which  do  not  submit  to  hard  factual  evaluation. 
But  statements  are  evidence  of  thought,  and  thought  can- 
not persist  flourishingly  without  some  counterpart  in  ac- 
tion.    Church  utterances  and  efforts  have  not  been  taken 
seriously  enough  into  practice  to  save  the  world  from  un- 
brotherly  actions.    Nevertheless,  there  is  a  brotherhood 
that  stretches  through  national  boundaries  across  creed 
and  clan,  in  whose  creation  and  development  the  Church 
has  played  a  vital  role.     Ideals  cannot  travel  by  silence. 
Throughout  Methodism  fe'w  institutions  could  be  discovered 
which  would  openly  take  issue  with  the  sentiments  express- 
ed, and  few  which  have  not  in  some  wise  been  influenced 
thereby,  though  it  is  true  that  ideals  are  far  ahead  of 
practices . 

Methodist  membership  is  widely  diffused  among  many 
peoples.    By  virtue  of  numbers  alone,  if  for  no  other  rea- 
son, Methodism  has  been  a  powerful  factor  in  the  shaping 
of  public  opinion.     Fortunately  the  Chiirch  does  not  stand 
alone.    Sentiment  expressed  in  the  pronouncements  on  ra- 
cial problems  is  not  the  exclusive  property  of  Methodism. 
Giving  voice  to  an  ideal  inherent  in  the  very  gospel, 
these  thoughts  represent  the  best  in  all  Christendom, 
which  is  at  one  in  the  belief  that  brotherhood  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  settling  the  problems  of  the  world. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 
THE  CHURCH  PROTESTS  AGAINST  7/AR 

A.    The  war  spirit  enters  the  Church. 

Religion  has  been  a  strong  factor  in  the  making  and 
waging  of  wars.     -Ohen  men  become  convinced  that  they  are 
fighting  on  the  side  of  a  Higher  Being,  even  the  rules 
of  the  religion  for  which  they  fight  may  be  set  aside, 
and  people  who  have  been  taught  to  love  and  let  live  set 
forth  to  kill,  or  to  hammer  their  adversaries  into  obedi- 
ence.   The  protagonists  of  the  gods  have  not  experienced 
insurmountable  difficulties  in  convincing  themselves  that 
members  of  the  opposition  are  utterly  evil,  worthy  only 
of  subjection  or  extermination. 

As  one  of  the  institutions  of  man  in  which  he  on  oc- 
casion moves  and  has  at  least  part  of  his  being,  the 
Church  has  at  times  been  a  promulgator  of  war,  and  in 
many  ways  has  served  as  an  active  agent  in  the  promotion 
of  armed  strife.     Ecclesiastical  garments  cannot  be  wash- 
ed entirely  free  of  the  signs  of  bloodguiltiness .  Perhaps 
they  can  be  laid  off,  as  the  outgrown  garb  of  youth,  and 
new  cloth  fashioned  for  days  of  greater  maturity.  But 
such  weaving  is  not  easy.     Old  patterns  thrust  into  the 
fabric.  Religion  is  not  free  from  social  habits  and  pres- 
sures. Departures  incite  suspicion  or  contempt.  War 
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is  still  a  part  of  the  weave  of  society,  and  man  has 
not  yet  accustomed  himself  to  consider  any  other  de- 
sign.   The  institution  which  may  boldly  denounce  war 
in  times  of  peace  finds  such  a  stand  difficult  to  main- 
tain in  periods  of  national  crisis.     Among  the  ranks  of 
those  who  hate  war  and  consider  it  to  be  an  enemy  of 
civilization  will  be  found  many  who  realize  that  life 
does  not  always  offer  a  choice  between  good  and  evil. 
Sometimes,  oft-times  perhaps,  these  sincere  people 
will  say,  for  the  sake  of  ultimate  good  man  must  ehoose 
what  he  believes  to  be  the  lesser  evil. 

Jesus  did  not  offer  war  as  a  remedy  for  the  ills 
of  society.    His  sword  was  of  the  spirit.    The  force 
of  public  opinion  expelled  the  tradesmen  from  the  tem- 
ple, not  the  knouts  in  his  hand.    His  teachings  con- 
summated the  highest  idealism  of  Old  Testament  prophe- 
cy, and  after  him  the  old  war  god  Jehovah  can  no  long- 
er be  invoked  in  the  name  of  Christianity. 

During  the  first  two  centuries  the  Church  was  not 
troubled  with  the  war  complex,  but  by  416  A.  D.,  none 
but  Christians  were  allowed  in  the  armies  of  Rome.  As 
vicars  of  God  earthly  Popes  felt  free  to  hire  soldiers 
and  bless  military  campaigns.  Christians  journied  in 
great  privation  and  with  heroic  sacrifice  to  free  the 
sepulcher  of  their  Lord.    They  shed  the  blood  of  the 
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infidel  and  dashed  out  the  brains  of  his  children.  Ap- 
parently neither  Catholic  nor  Protestent  considered  war 
irreconcilable  with  the  teachings  of  Jesus.     A  Pope 
caused  the  Te  Deum  to  be  sung  after  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  Day.    The  State  churches  of  Protestantism 
gave  their  blessing  to  holy  war.     In  America  it  is  said 
that  the  Congregational is ts  took  first  rank  in  winning 
the  Revolution.    Lutherans,  Baptists,  German  Reformed, 
and  Presbyterians  also  gave  ardent  support,  and  good 
Catholic  blood  flowed  freely.     The  Episcopalians,  and 
a  majority  of  the  Methodists  stood  by  the  Crown. 

In  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Methodism 
in  the  North,  where  there  had  been  great  increase  in 
membership,  lent  her  energies,  her  prayers,  and  her  sons 
to  the  Union,  esteeming  the  Civil  War  as  a  gift  of  Prov- 
idence to  end  the  curse  of  slavery.     One  hundred  thous- 
and of  her  men  fought  against  the  "ambitious  and  wicked" 
who  'led  the  States  of  the  South  into  a  most  cruel  and 
unprovoked  rebellion." 

Rejoicing  over  victory  changed  to  shock  and  dis- 
illusionment amid  the  terrible  aftermath  of  war.  The 
hydra-headed  monster  of  hate  was  harder  to  destroy  than 
was  the  military  power  of  the  South.     "Peace"  as  e  term 
was  a  late-comer  in  the  Disciplines,  born  after  the 
days  of  frontier  struggles,  after  the  militant  era, 

1.     Journal,   1864,  p.  290. 
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come  forth  in  a  time  which  may  in  the  future  be  charac- 
terized as  the  begirining  of  the  international  age. 

B.    Movements  toward  peace* 

Beales  says  that  disarmament  proposals  can  be  trac- 

2 

ed  back  to  546  B.  C.  (China.)      The  first  Christians  were 
pacifists.     Sects  such  as  the  Albigenses,  Lollards,  Men- 
onnites,  and  Brownists  renounced  warfare,   as  did  George 
Fox  and  his  "Friends"  in  1660.     Penn's  celebrated  peace 
treaty  with  the  Indians  in  1682  was  based  on  mutual  fel- 
lowship, disputes  being  subject  to  arbitration.     In  1805 
David  Low  Dodge  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  The  Media- 
tor's Kingdom  not  of  this  World,   in  which  he  declared 
war  to  be  unchristian.    Dodge  founded  the  first  peace  So- 
ciety in  America,  Aug.  14,  1S15.    The  initial  edition  of 
a  monthly  journal.  The  Herald  of  Peace,  was  published  in 
January,  1819.    Ten  years  later  the  many  peace  societies 
amalgamated  in  The  American  Peace  Society. 

The  early  peace  movements  were  of  religious  nature, 
but  for  the  most  part  of  secular  origin.    The  Moravians 
and  the  Society  of  Friends  were  the  only  religious  groups 
that  gave  any  appreciable  simount  of  support.  Churches 
were  accused  of  sitting  with  folded  arms,  firm  in  their 
continued  adherence  to  a  belief  in  force.  Leading  Congre- 
gationalists  in  1892  advocated  the  sending  of  the  United 

2.     Beales,  The  History  of  Peace,  New  York,  Dial 
Press,  1931,  p.  iFI 
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States  Navy  around  the  world  to  impress  other  nations, 
and  bring  about  a  proper  respect  for  the  Stars  and 
Stripes.    However,  in  Congregationalism,  and  in  other 
denominations  as  well,  the  new  spirit  was  finding  sup- 
port before  the  close  of  the  century.    The  Methodist 
Conference  of  1888  looked  favorably  upon  work  for  peace. 
As  a  result  of  extensive  resolutions  submitted  to  the 
Committee  on  the  State  of  the  Church  by  D.  H.  Muller  in 
1896,  the  following  resolution  was  sent  to  the  President: 

"We,  in  cooperation  with  other  Christian  bodies, 
humbly  memorialize  you,  as  the  guardian  of  your  peo- 
ple, in  behalf  of  peaceful  arbitration  as  a  means 
of  settling  questions  that  arise  between  nations. 
The  spectacle  that  is  presented  of  Christian  na- 
tions facing  each  other  with  heavy  armaments,  ready 
upon  provocation  to  go  to  war  and  settle  their  dif- 
ferences by  bloodshed  or  conquest,  is,  to  say  the 
least,  a  blot  upon  the  fair  name  of  Christian.  We 
cannot  contemplate  without  the  deepest  sorrow  the 
horrors  of  war,  involving  the  reckless  sacrifice  of 
human  life  that  should  be  held  sacred,  bitter  dis- 
tress in  many  households,  the  destruction  of  valu- 
able property,  the  hindering  of  education  and  re- 
ligion, and  a  general  demoralizing  of  the  people. 

Morover,  the  maintaining  of  a  heavy  war  force, 
though  war  be  averted,  withdraws  multitudes  from 
their  homes  and  the  useful  pursuits  of  peace,  and 
imposes  a  heavy  tax  upon  the  people  for  its  sup- 
port.   And,  further,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that 
wars  do  not  settle  causes  of  disputes  between  na- 
tions on  principles  of  right  and  justice,  but  up- 
on the  barbaric  principle  of  the  triumph  of  the 
strongest."  3 

A  letter  from  Chunkoosh,  Armenia  which  told  of  pil- 
lage, and  the  slaying  of  5000  persons  by  the  Kurds,  re- 


3.     Journal,  1896,  p.  431. 
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suited  in  a  pstition  for  Congress  to  authorize  the  Pres- 
ident to  seek  the  cooperation  of  European  powers,  that 
such  atrocities  might  be  abolished  forever.     The  confer- 
ence viewed  with  friendly  eyes  the  struggle  for  liberty 
in  Cuba,  but  desired  the  government  to  remain  neutral  if 
possible,  expressing  hope  that  the  Executive  Department 
would  oppose  any  methods  of  warfare  not  recognized  by 
civilized  nations.     Along  with  other  churches,  Methodism 
supported  the  government  in  the  Spanish  American  War. 

C •     Int ernat  ional ism . 

Theodore  Roosevelt's  success  in  helping  terminate 
the  Russo-Japanese  conflict  received  commendation  in 
1908.    A  troubled  decade  was  at  end,  in  fact  a  new  era 
of  international  cooperation  seemed  to  be  at  hand.  Th'd 
delegates  from  26  nations,  meeting  at  the  Hague  on  May 
18,  1899,  had  established  a  permanent  Court  of  Arbitra- 
tion.    At  a  second  conclave  in  1907,  44  nations  took  part. 
The  world  looked  so  promising  to  the  advocates  of  peace 

that  Andrew  Carnegie  was  constructing  a  building  for  the 

4 

tribunals  at  the  Hague. 

"The  gathering  of  (44  world  powers)  with  their  di- 
versity of  feelings,  their  prejudices,  their  local 
interests,  their  suspicion,  to  discuss  the  serious 
problems  before  them  in  the  spirit  of  amity, ...  is 
in  itself  a  marvelous  event.  Virtually  all  the 
countries  of  the  world  are  now  parties  to  the  con- 
vention for  the  pacific  settlement  of  internation- 


4.     Journal,   1908,  p.  134. 
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disputes • 

A  most  admirable  statement  for  the  fundamental 
principles  of  arbitration  was  made  by  Miss  Fran- 
ces Willard:    *The  practical  advantage  of  arbitra- 
tion is  that  men  may  deliberately  choose  when  they 
are  not  angry  to  settle  their  disputes  without  re- 
sorting to  blows.    By  this  means  they  invoke  clear- 
eyed  reason  instead  of  leaving  their  lives  to  hang 
on  the  thread  of  sudden  passion.     It  is  the  high- 
est instinct  of  self-preservation  and  protection 
of  the  individual,  the  family,  and  the  state  that 
has  ever  been  thought  out • * 

As  a  method  of  settling  disputes  between  nations 
recourse  to  war  is  being  increasingly  condemned 
by  the  common  sense  and  conscience  of  Christian 
citizens  in  every  country,  as  irrational,  unjusti- 
fiable, and  wicked.     It  is  directly  contrary  to 
the  principles  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  the  Prince 
of  Peace.     It  is  an  appeal  to  force  rather  than  to 
reason. . .  In  the  past  it  has  been  the  instrument 
of  tyrants. 

The  duel  has  been  abrogated  in  private  life,  and 
by  parallel  reasoning  war  must  be  supplanted,  even 
in  questions  involving  national  honor  and  alleged 
insult  to  the  flag,  by  a  system  of  arbitration."  5 

Continuing  this  high  degree  of  interest  in  world 
affairs,  the  delegates  of  1912  expressed  gratitude  to 
President  Taft  for  his  vigorous  efforts  to  promote  the 
cause  of  arbitration.    They  voiced  the  opinion  that  no 
difference  could  possibly  arise  between  two  world  powers 
which  could  not  be  submitted  to  an  international  tribun- 
al for  settlement. 

The  Bishops  pled  in  1916  for  the  use  of  arbitration 
ink  instead  of  blood.     "Batteries  and  engines  of  war" 
were  multiplying. 


^*    Journal ,  1908,  p.  729ff.     We  note  that  the  Pres- 
byterian General  Assembly  of  1907  expressed  kindred  sen- 
timents . 
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"Our  own  Republic  answers  wltli  more  doves  of  peace 
made  of  steel,  breathing  fire  and  winged  death. 
The  air  is  sullen  with  the  heavy  breathings  of  peo- 
ple toiling  upward.    The  groanings  of  centuries  are 
gathered  into  thunderbolts  over  thrones  that  have 
been  deaf  to  the  appeals  for  justice.     In  the  awful 
arithmetic  of  war  it  takes  a  thousand  homes  to 
build  one  palace,  ten  thousand  lives  of  brave  men 
to  lift  a  pedestal  for  one  man  to  occupy  in  lonely 
grandeur."  ^ 

Methodists  were  urged  to  let  their  voices  be  heard 

in  the  name  of  peace.    Every  pulpit  should  ring  out  the 

clarion  truth  that  "Law  is  better  than  force,  and  pa- 

tience  a  wiser  diplomat  than  threat  and  bluster." 

Meanwhile  the  world  was  moving  on  into  disaster.  1916 

found  the  Church  leaders  saying: 

"The  strife  and  upheaval  of  nations  has  distracted 
the  minds  of  all  men  everywhere.    Never  have  so 
many  millions  of  people  been  'scattered  and  peeled' 
by  the  shameless  perfidies  and  terrifying  cruelties 
of  an  utterly  lawless  war....  Very  much  depends  up- 
on the  delicacy  and  wisdom  of  our  action  in  this 
General  Conference.    But  ?/hatever  may  be  done,  o\ir 
people  at  home  and  abroad  should  feel  that  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  all  lands  and  under 
all  flags,  stands  for  world  righteousness  and  world 
peace,  the  ultimate  disarmament  of  all  nations,  the 
social  redemption  of  all  peoples  as  a  practical  ap- 
plication of  the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ."  8 

"Two  civilizations  are  at  our  doors,  one  which  the 
fathers  piously  set  up  on  these  shores  in  the  ear- 
liest settlements  in  America,  and  the  other  from 
which  they  fled...  Nearly  a  dozen  nations  with 
deadliest  hatred  'for  great  causes  never  tried  on 
their  merits'  have  taught  their  people  and  command- 
ed them  to  fall  on  each  other  with  the  sword.... 
The  time  is  ripe  for  the  United  States  of  America 
to  take  the  lead  in  the  establishment  of  a  league 


6.  Journal,  1916,  p.  216ff. 

7.  Ibid. 


8.     Ibid,  p.  156ff. 
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or  federation  of  nations  which  shall  be  so  consti- 
tuted, sustained,  empowered,   and  operated  as  to 
protect  weak  peoples  from  outrage  and  oppression, 
and  restrain  strong  peoples  from  breaking  the  peace 
of  the  world...  We  dare  not  attempt  to  interpret 
the  purpose  of  Providence  in  this  crisis....  Yet  it 
is  certain  that  in  this  frenzy  of  the  peoples  there 
is  working  the  statesmanship  of  God. 

fie  recommend  that  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Chur- 
ches of  Christ  in  America  be  requested  to  arrange 
for  a  Council  of  Churches  to  meet  at  the  time  and 
place  of  the  European  peace  conference  to  devise 
plans  for  reestablishment  of  cooperation  and  the 
more  complete  articulation  of  righteousness  and 
peace  and  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
on  earth."  9 


D.    The  Church  girds  for  war. 

More  inspiring  utterances  than  those  just  quoted 
would  be  difficult  to  find.    They  ring  out  like  a  clear 
trumpet  above  the  martial  music  and  the  mad  shouting  of 
the  propagandists  for  war,  but  as  always  their  note  is 
only  for  ears  that  willingly  listen.    Many  that  had  lis- 
tened with  such  seeming  attentiveness  only  a  short  time 
before  had  become  insensitive.    The  World  Alliance  for 
International  Friendship  through  the  Churches,  formed  in 
1914  by  German,  British,  and  American  groups,  was  no  long- 
er active.    The  American  Peace  Society,  which  denounced 
the  war  in  1914,   lined  up  with  government  policies  in 
1916.     Claiming  to  hold  true  to  the  original  hostility 
toward  warfare,  this  organization  had  much  to  say  about 
the  fight  for  eternal  principles,  to  end  war--  a  univer- 
sal disease.  Only  one  group,  the  Quakers,  refused  to  sup- 


9.     Journal,   1916,   p.  172. 
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port  the  war,  confining  their  activities  to  deeds  of  mer- 
cy.   There  were,  however,  individuals  in  the  churches, 
some  in  important  positions,  who  followed  a  like  course, 
such  as  the  Episcopalian  Bishop,  Paul  Jones;  the  Unitar- 
ian, John  Haynes  Holmes,  Walter  Rauschenbusch,  Rabbi 
Steven  Wise,  and  Charles  E.  Jefferson. 

Leading  ministers  of  the  country  became  advocates 
of  war.    Dean  Charles  R.  Brown  of  the  Yale  Divinity 
School,  and  Newell  Dwight  Hill is,  leader  of  the  funda- 
mentalist forces  were  at  one  in  this  cause.    S.  Parkes 
Cadman  called  students  who  refused  military  training 
"parasites  and  suckers."       The  editor  of  Zions  Herald 
urged  the  government  to  put  all  pacifists  in  jail.  Char- 
les Eaton,  well-known  Baptist  leader,  spoke  of  them  as 
"poor  pussy  pacifists,"  and  S.  E.  Young,  the  Presbyter- 
ian called  them  "cowards  and  traitors."    There  was  lit- 
tle room  for  objectors  in  a  nation  where  Billy  Simday 
6Lnd  others  like  him  were  praying  for  God  to  smite  "the 
wolfish  Hun." 

The  Baptist  World,  a  Northern  Baptist  publication 
which  had  spoken  of  war  as  "hell"  in  1912,  found  the 
conflict  to  be  of  divine  appointment  in  1917,  and  the 
Northern  Baptist  Convention,  after  thanking  God  for  the 
prevalence  of  peace  sentiment  in  1915,  voted  full  sup- 

10.    Be  ales,  op .  c  i  t . ,  p.  75;  forward  for  further  ma- 
terial in  these  paragraphs . 
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port  of  the  war.     Congregationalism  was  more  reluctant. 
Opposed  to  militarism  in  1915,  they  showed  willingness 
to  fight  in  1917  if  war  were  forced  upon  them.    This  de- 
nomination maintained  a  tolerance  for  conscientious  ob- 
jectors throughout  the  conflict,  a  course  decidedly  dif- 
ferent to  that  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  which  sent  a 
delegation  of  rectors  to  Washington  to  stir  up  trouble 
for  the  pacifists.    Unitarians  were  fully  as  stern  in 
this  respect,  refusing  all  financial  aid  to  churches 
whose  pastors  did  not  support  the  war  without  reserva- 
tion.   After  the  conflict  the  various  denominations  fol- 
lowed practically  the  same  course  in  condemning  war.  The 
United  Presbyterians  were  perhaps  more  conservative,  con- 
sidering self-defense  justifiable,  and  armed  force  also, 
as  a  resort  to  deliver  a  people  from  oppression.  The 
Lutherans  have  had  less  to  say  about  war  than  many  of 
the  other  groups.    Many  leaders  in  all  branches  of  the 
Church  still  have  faith  in  the  use  of  force  as  an  agency 
of  the  righteous  wrath  of  God. 

Methodists  did  not  like  the  war,  declared  the  Ad- 
dress of  1920: 

"7/e  hated  it,  though  we  distinguish  between  a  war 
of  aggression  and  a  war  of  defense.    We  do  not  like 
war  now.    We  hate  it.     But  we  love  liberty,  honor, 
and  humanity  more  than  we  love  a  false,  safe  peace. 
So  we  lacked  nothing  of  devotion  and  loyalty  in  hu- 
manity's fierce  battle  against  the  enemies  of  civ- 
ilization.   So  we  gave  our  sons  and  daugjiters  for 
the  service,  our  money  to  the  treasury,  our  support 
to  the  government,  our  sympathy  and  help  to  the  Al- 
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lies,  and  day  and  night  our  prayers  to  God  that 
victory  might  come." 

E.     Disillusionment;  the  rise  of  Christian  Internation- 
alism. 

Methodism  was  at  one  with  other  denominations  in  the 
belief  that  God  was  on  the  side  of  the  Allies.     But  this 
opinion  was  short-lived,  as  was  talk  of  the  triumph  of 
arms.     Leaders  could  not  blindly  continue  to  thank  God 
for  victory  in  the  midst  of  a  world  torn  by  battle  and 
ridden  by  debt,  the  flower  of  its  youth  dead,  disabled, 
disillusioned,  its  people  in  social  ferment,  not  knowing 
in  what  or  whom  to  believe,  and  nations  endeavoring  to 
establish  peace  by  the  methods  of  war.    The  Church  had 
not  prevented  the  conflict,   indeed  had  helped  in  the  bus- 
iness of  destruction,  so  by  many  the  religionists  were 
considered  impotent,  their  institutions  scorned  and  ig- 
nored.    Furthermore,  the  Church  was  charged  with  be ing  a 
tool  of  the  middle-class,  with  no  sympathy  for  the  lower 
classes,  and  no  understanding  of  either  labor  or  indus- 
try. Its  obsolete  doctrine  offering  nothing  for  the  new 

12 

day.    The  Bishops  admitted  that  much  of  this  was  true. 
True  religion  had  been  sold  short.    Understanding  had 
not  been  wide  enough;  real  knowledge  of  the  world's  prob- 
lems had  been  lacking.    They  called  for  a  rebirth  of  the 

11.  Journal,   1920,  p.  147. 

12.  Ibid. ,  p.  154. 
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Spirit,  a  return  to  the  essentials  of  the  gospel,  and  a 
serious,   intelligent  practice  of  deraocracy  in  all  the  re- 
lationships of  society.    There  had  been  much  high-sounding 
talk.    Now  let  mere  lip  service  to  the  ways  of  peace  come 
to  an  end  in  the  beginning  of  everyday  practices  that  will 
give  life  to  the  gospel. 

Christian  Internationalism  was  a  popular  topic  in 
1924.    A  committee  was  appointed  to  promote  a  Methodist 
y/orld  Association  to  work  for  world  peace.     In  accordance 
with  this  plan  every  quarterly  conference  was  to  estab- 
lish a  committee  of  three  on  "international  justice  and 
good-will."    A  commission  of  25  (5  bishops,  10  ministers, 
and  10  laymen, )  was  delegated  to  formulate  methods  for 
the  application  of  world-wide  religious  sentiment  as  a 
force  to  outlaw  war.    By  resolution  the  Bishops  were  giv- 
en the  duty,  each  in  his  assigned  area,  of  interrogating 
nominees  for  the  Senate  and  the  House  regarding  their  at- 
titude toward  the  outlawing  of  viar  by  international  agree- 
ment.    Information  received  by  this  means  was  to  be  passed 
on  to  the  District  Superintendents,  thence  to  individual 
pastors,  who  were  to  give  the  data  public  announcement  two 
weeks  before  election  time.    The  conference  favored  United 
States  participation  in  a  Permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice . 

Compulsory  military  training  was  in  strong  disfavor 
among  the  leaders  of  Methodism,  according  to  words  spoken 
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at  the  Kansas  City  conference  of  1928.     Any  further  in- 
crease in  armament  was  also  opposed,  national  defense 
being  deemed  highly  adequate  in  its  present  state.  The 
commission  on  world  peace  decried  the  armament  race  of 
the  nations,  which  were  lavishing  billions  upon  ships 
and  guns.    Methodists  urged  the  Senate  to  dispose  of  a 
proposal  authorizing  the  construction  of  fifteen  10,000 
ton  cruisers,  which  would  make  a  total  of  23  in  construc- 
tion, said  to  be  a  greater  number  than  at  any  time  in  the 
history  of  the  country  in  times  of  peace.    Another  reso- 
lution gave  mention  to  the  tense  Sino- Japanese  situation, 
urging  the  government  to  mediate  between  the  two  powers. 

A  world  conference  on  peace  was  still  in  prospect. 
However,  while  looking  forward  to  an  international  con- 
clave, a  study  conference  had  been  at  work.  Several 
proposals  from  this  group  were  favorably  received.  The 
Church,  while  in  duty  bound  to  teach  the  patriotic  sup- 
port of  the  state,  should  never  engage  in  the  name  of 
patriotism  in  anything  contrary  to  the  Christian  spirit. 
Conscient iotis  objectors  should  be  treated  fairly,  and 
allowed  to  follow  the  dictates  of  conscience.     As  a 
means  to  establish  peace  the  govern nent  ought  to  consid- 
er the  causes  of  ill-will  between  nations,  such  as  the 
control  of  essential  raw  materials,  the  regulation  of 
immigration,  race  discrimatory  legislation,  investments 
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in  backward  nations,  and  the  economic  and  social  oppras 
sion  of  minority  racial  groups.    Membership  in  the 
League  of  Nations  was  held  to  be  a  necessary  step  in 
this  direction,  provided  that  the  United  States  be  re- 
lieved of  all  responsibility  to  participate  in  the  mil- 
itary discipline  of  any  nation  unless  authorized  to  do 
so  by  Congress.    This  reservation  seems  to  be  thorougjh- 
ly  democratic  in  principle.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any 
other  course  would  be  constitutional,  since  such  rights 
are  vested  in    Congress.    Military  discipline  is  cer- 
tainly a  form  of  war.    Having  come  out  in  favor  of  out- 
lawing war  the  Methodists  naturally  could  not  by  logic 
countenance  military  measures  by  an  international  tri- 
bunal of  justice.    This  reservation  meant  purely  and 
simply  that  the  Church  was  pinning  faith  upon  the  meth- 
ods of  arbitration.    The  criticism  may  be  advanced  that 
entrance  on  such  terms  would  have  showed  lack  of  faith 
in  internationalism,  a  refusal  to  go  the  whole  road, 
but  the  Church  did  not  speak  of  lack  of  faith  in  this 
sense,  nor  did  leaders  wish  the  governnent  to  refuse 
to  go  the  whole  road  toward  internationalism.  They 
were  petitioning  for  a  new  road,  not  for  the  old  road 
of  war. 

At  the  conference  of  1932  a  comraunication  was  re- 
ceived from  the  National  Christian  Council  of  Japan 
pledging  cooperation  in  the  support  of  the  covensmt  of 
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the  League  of  Nations,  the  Kellogg  pact,  and  the  Nine 
Power  Treaty.     Greetings  were  also  received  from  His 
Excellency  Kenkichi  Yoshizawa,  Minister  For  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, who  stated  that  his  country  was  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  universal  peace.     "Devotion"  at  this  time  and 
date  always  carried  definite  reservations.    No  nation 
or  group  of  leaders  had  reached  the  point  of  unselfish 
allegiance  to  the  cause  of  peace.    Thought  was  still 
trapped  within  national  boiandaries.    The  countries  of 
the  world  were  devotees  of  peace  on  their  own  terms, 
and  according  to  their  own  definition.    However,  work- 
ers in  the  cause  were  inclined  to  be  optimistic  in  1932. 

The  assembled  delegates  of  Methodism  favored  a 
change  in  the  naturalization  laws  to  permit  the  entrance 
of  worthy  applicants  who  put  allegiance  to  God  above  all 
other  considerations,  and  the  Bishops  declared  against: 

"All  forms  of  militaristic  propagandism,  and  all 
movements  that  tend  to  create  larger  armaments,  or 
to  hinder  international  agreements  which  are  cal- 
culated to  decrease  and  finally  to  banish  the  war 
system. 

We  appeal  to  high  patriotism.    The  nation  that  sin- 
neth--  it  shall  surely  die.    Responsiveness  to  the 
divine  standards  is  the  only  guarantee  of  perpetu- 
ity to  any  nation,  people,  or  civilization. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  world  to  acknowledge  the 
fact  that  the  sole  guilt  of  the  German  nation  for 
the  World  War  cannot  in  justice  be  maintained... 
Further  reparations  should  not  be  demanded...  We 
urge  the  government,  inviting  the  cooperation  of 
other  governments  which  are  involved,  to  arrange 
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for  a  nevi  settlement  of  war  debts  based  upon  the 
present  economic  situation,  and  upon  drastic  reduc- 
tion of  armaments  and  military  expenditures. 

The  governments  of  59  nations  having  by  the  Pact  of 
Paris  officially  renounced  war,  should  now  abolish 
weapons  designed  primarily  for  aggressive  purposes., 
namely,  tanks  and  heavy  mobile  guns,  airplanes, 
airplane  carriers,  and  gas. 

We  now  urge  the  government.,  to  ratify  the  World 
Court  Protocols,  and  also  to  enter  the  League  of 
Nations  with  such  Senate  Reservations  as  shall  har- 
monize the  Constitution  of  the  League  with  the  Par- 
is Peace  Pact. 

We  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  Bureau  in  the 
Department  of  State  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  pro- 
mote education  for  peace. 

We  petition  the  government.,  to  grant  to  members 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  who  may  be  con- 
scientious objectors  to  war  the  same  exemption 
from  military  service  as  has  long  been  granted  to 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends.     Similarly  we 
petition  all  educational  institutions  which  require 
military  training  to  excuse.,  any  student  belonging 
to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  who  has  conscien- 
tious scruples  against  it.     We  earnestly  petition 
the  government.,  to  cease  supporting  all  military 
training  in  civilian  educational  institutions.  We 
urge  Methodists  in  all  parts  of  the  world  to  make 
a  like  request  to  their  respective  governments."  15 

These  statements  have  been  quoted  at  length  because 
they  portray  the  thoroughgoing  ant i- war  position  of 
Methodism.    Leaders  were  calling  for  the  application  of 
Christian  methods  to  the  problems  of  the  world.  This 
does  not  gainsay  awareness  of  the  tremendous  difficul- 
ties involved.    Wise  leaders  of  the  Church  have  as  a 
rule  left  out  the  work  of  detail  in  their  utterances, 
recognizing  that  processes  should  be  the  property  of  ex- 


13.     Journal,  1932,  p.  186ff. 
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perts.    First  considerations  have  to  do  with  the  spirit 
of  endeavor.     If  that  spirit  be  Christian  processes  will 
stand  an  excellent  chance  of  measuring  up  to  Christian 
standards. 

Methodist  leaders  were  thinking  in  terras  of  world 
citizenship.    Having  ruled  out  force  as  the  arbiter  of 
destiny  they  saw  no  purpose  in  retaining  the  instru- 
ments of  force.    Had  not  the  nations  renounced  war?  Then 
why  continue  the  wearing  of  armor?    To  what  end,  compul- 
sory military  training  for  service  in  a  system  which  was 
to  be  banished  from  the  world?     Idealistic,  this  view- 
point.    And,  despite  the  action  of  the  nations,  unwar- 
rantedly  optimistic.    Methodist  leaders  may  be  charged 
with  adherence  to  a  childlike  faith  in  humanity  in  their 
desire  to  abolish  armaments  and  to  do  away  with  compul- 
sory military  training,  a  willingness  to  leave  the  doors 
of  civilization  unguarded.    But  if  59  of  the  leading  na- 
tions had  followed  their  denunciation  of  war  by  the  a- 
bandonment  of  its  instr\iments,  and  true  devotion  to  the 
ways  of  peace,  few  guards  would  have  been  necessary. 
Prom  whence,  the  wolves  to  despoil? 

Signers  for  the  nations  may  have  been  sincere,  but 

the  world  was  not  prepared  for  the  rational  settlement 

14 

of  the  problems  of  economic  and  political  life.  A 

14.    Wells,  The  Way  to  World  Peace,  Ernest  Benn, 
Ltd.,  London,  1930,  p.  21. 
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change  in  mentality  was  needed.        Church  leaders  were 
not  unaware  of  this  need,  realizing  that  education  for 
peace  is  a  necessary  step  toward  its  attainment.  Before 
treaties  become  truly  effective  and  world  leagues  oper- 
ate with  success  they  must  have  the  backing  of  the  educa- 
ted will  of  the  nations  concerned,  where  history  is  made 
factual  instead  of  national  and  prejudicial,  and  men  are 
schooled  in  world  friendship,  appreciation  of  other  peo- 
ples and  races,  and  the  values  of  cooperation,-- indeed, 
in  the  light  of  history,  schooled  in  the  strict  necessi- 
ty of  understanding  and  cooperation  in  order  to  escape 
ferment  and  destruction.    Education  for  peace  will  deal 
with  the  factors  of  tradition  and  ignorance  which  stand 
in  the  way  of  peace.     It  will  consider  the  distortions 
and  lies  of  propaganda,  the  cost  of  wars  and  their  actu- 
al results  in  society,  and  will  offer  other  saner,  surer 
ways  to  deal  with  the  very  real  problems  which  confront 
the  nations* 

Before  nations  get  together  the  spirit  of  interna- 
tionalism must  enter  the  everyday  lives  of  people,  in 
business,  church,  school,  and  home.     In  this  sort  of  ed- 
ucation the  Church  may  assume  a  vital  part,  for  the 
spirit  of  internationalism  is  essentially  Christian. 

15.    Seldes,  Iron,  Blood,  and  Profits,  Harpers,  New 
York,  1934,  p.  327. 
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Christianity  is  a  brotherhood,   a  fellowship  without  na- 
tional boundaries.     Give  this  spirit  a  chance  to  work, 
says  the  Church,  and  the  problems  of  the  world  will  be 
solved,  not  miraculously,  or  within  a  few  decades,  but  e- 
ventually,  worked  out  along  the  avenues  of  the  future. 

P.    Methodists  suggest  that  peace  become  a  government  en- 
terprise « 

The  Methodists  went  on  record  in  1936  in  favor  of  a 
Department  of  Peace  in  the  government,  the  head  of  which 
should  hold  cabinet  rank.  Conscription  of  money,  indus- 
try, and  all  necessary  materials  in  times  of  national 
danger  was  recormnended .  The  conference  also  stated  that 
the  government  should  take  over  the  manufacture  of  war 
munitions  as  a  step  deterrent  to  war. 

Objections  to  the  latter  proposal  were  current.  Pri- 
vate industry  always  challenges  the  right  of  government 
to  enter  business.     Opponents  asserted  that  the  federal 
authorities  lacked  training  for  such  enterprise,  that 
such  a  step  would  lead  only  to  inefficiency,  waste,  and 
final  breakdown.    Furthermore,   it  was  said  that  the  gov- 
ernment could  not  expand  rapidly  like  private  industry. 
Production  would  therefore  become  hopelessly  bogged  in 
times  of  danger.     In  the  long  run  munition  making  would 
become  a  political  plum.     Proponents  of  the  proposition 
seemed  to  have  the  better  of  the  argument.     Reasons  for 
government  control  were  given  as  follows: 
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1.  The  government  would  be  master  In  Its  own 
house • 

2.  There  would  be  no  waiting  for  private  plans  in 
times  of  danger. 

3.  Government  control  would  prevent  the  growth  of 
military  power  due  to  alliances  between  the  Army  and  Na- 
vy and  makers  of  munitions. 

4.  There  would  be  no  hold-ups  for  prices  and  prof- 
its. 

5.  No  arms  could  get  into  the  underworld. 

6.  Production  by  the  government  would  bring  rid- 
dance of  munitions  peddlers,  and  discourage  the  foraent- 

l6 

ing  of  wars  for  the  purpose  of  profit. 

While  the  world  moved  on  toward  disaster  Methodism 

maintained  this  uncompromising  stand  against  war.  The 

17 

Discipline  of  1939  pledged  "undivided  opposition." 
The  Church  was  determined  to  use  every  influence  to  per- 
suade the  war-minded  peoples  of  the  nations  to  settle 
differences  in  a  way  that  would  make  for  lasting  peace. 
The  President  and  Congress  were  urged  to  avoid  all  en- 
tanglements in  the  bellicose  conditions  abroad.    To  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  Church  was  committed  the  im- 
portant duty  of  educating  children  to  eradicate  the 

16.  Material  collected  from  Seldes,  op.  oit.,  and 
from  Rauschenbusch,  War  Madness,  National  Home  Library 
Foundation,  1937,  p.  lOSff. 

17.  Discipline,  1939,  p.  698. 
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causes  of  war. 

Continuing  in  this  vein  in  1940  the  Church  urged 
the  government  to  help  bring  about  peace  in  Europe  and 
Asia.     Let  this  nation,   as  all  other  members  of  a  federa- 
tion of  nations,  be  guided  by  some  international  body  in 
decisions  affecting  the  world.     Let  there  be  trade  equal- 
ity, free  access  to  the  raw  materials  of  the  world,  stab- 
ilization of  currency,  and  an  international  economic  or- 
ganization to  maintain  balence  and  establish  fairness 
for  all  concerned.    Let  there  be  universal  disarmament, 
with  the  strong  peoples  of  the  world  banded  to  protect 
the  weak.     Let  there  be  justice,  and  Peace'. 

"The  Methodist  Church,  although  making  no  attempt 
to  bind  the  consciences  of  its  individual  members, 
will  not  officially  endorse,   support,  or  partici- 
pate in  war."  IB 

The  Church  says  that  war  is  not  inevitable. 
Militarists  usually  start  their  case  with  the  state- 
ment that  war  is  inevitable.    Men  fight  because  they  can 
fight,  because  of  an  instinct  planted  firmly  in  animal 
nature.    They  fight  for  the  sake  of  acquisition,  selfish- 
ness, glory,  security,  liberty,  to  end  injustice,  or  be- 

19 

cause  of  fear.        Along  with  Fascism,  militarists  do  not 
believe  in  the  possibility  of  world  peace.     The  forraer 
does  not  believe  peace  to  be  at  all  useful  for  purposes  of 

18.  Discipline,   1940,  p.  733ff. 

19 .  Thomas ,  V.ar--  jio  glory--  no  profit--  no  need, 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.,  New  York,  1935,  p.  118. 
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state.    The  Churcli  disagrees.     Along  with  Normeji  Angell 

20 

it  names  war  The  Great  Illusion.        War  is  no  longer,  if 
it  was  ever,  a  gentleman* s  game  and  a  glorious  adventure. 
All  glory  fades  before  discerning  eyes,  though  armed  con- 
flict continues  to  exist  as  man  endeavors  to  adjust  the 
conditions  of  society  to  his  needs  or  desires,  and  lends 
himself  to  traditional  codes  and  reactions.     In  the  prop- 
aganda of  nations  conflict  has  a  way  of  becoming  defense 

21 

against  an  offensive  enemy. 

War  will  continue  as  long  as  the  causes  exist,  prob 

able,  but  not  inevitable  in  the  associations  of  the  na- 

22 

tions.        It  cannot  be  abolished  merely  because  a  few, 
churchmen  or  otherwise,  have  decided  that  it  must  cease, 
but  the  few  may  in  time  convert  the  many.     ^Then  nations 
set  themselves  to  organize  as  seriously  for  peace  as  they 
have  organized  for  war  it  seems  reasonable  to  believe 
that  ways  of  wholesale  destruction  will  come  to  an  end. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  war  at  all  times  has  failed  of 
its  object  in  the  fight  for  various  freedoms.    To  pro- 
claim a  better  way  is  not  to  declare  the  utter  disvalue 
of  other  ways.  We  do  maintain  that,  increasingly,  war 
demonstrates  the  inability  to  settle  the  very  problems 
which  loose  destruction  upon  the  earth. 

20.  The  Great  Illusion,  Putnam,  New  York,  1913. 

21.  Hamlin,  The  War  Myth  in  United  States  His- 
tory, Vanguard  Press,  New  York,  1927. 

22.  Thomas,  op.  cit*,  p.  149. 
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During  the  first  135  ysars  of  national  life  the  U- 
nited  States  spent  |56,00C,000.00,  more  than  five-sixths 
of  the  national  income,  for  purposes  of  war.    Add  to  this 
the  monumental  figures  of  late  years,  and  the  amount 
reaches  a  staggering  total.     Suppose  that  any  comparable 
sum,  or  any  like  number  of  the  trained  personnel  involved, 
had  been  devoted  to  the  cause  of  peace?    Or  that  the  $10, 
000,000.00  spent  annually  for  military  training  on  a 
compulsory  basis,  training  which  seemed  necessary  in  view 
of  international  events,  could  have  been  applied  in  edu- 
cation for  peace?    The  world  talks  of  peace,  and  deals  in 
war.    Delegates  to  the  League  of  Nations  have  attended  as 
nationalists  rather  than  inter-nationalists.  Churches, 
bound  up  with  the  social  system  and  supported  by  capital, 
have  linked  nationalism  and  Christianity,  so  that  in  tim- 
es of  crisis  the  crowd  mind  has  dominated  the  pulpit,  and 
Christians  in  name  have  put  Jesus  in  uniform  to  clean  up 
the  v/orld  by  arms . 

However,  there  has  been  a  change  in  Church  circles. 
More  churchmen  seem  convinced  of  the  futility  of  war.  If 
driven  to  take  up  arms  they  do  so  as  realists  subject  to 
the  needs  and  duties  of  citizenship,  not  as  special  emi- 
saries  of  God.    The  old  war-god  Jehovah  is  dead.     In  his 
stead  reigns  the  Father  of  mankind,  transcending  race, 
nation,  and  class,  whose  goodwill  toward  men  is  that 
peace  shall  be  on  earth  even  as  it  is  in  heaven.  For 
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this  reason  more  people  seem  determined  that,  henceforth, 
the  sanctuaries  will  not  be  used  for  recruiting  stations, 
nor  pulpits  as  sales  booths  of  violence.    To  the  Church 
men  may  turn  as  to  the  altar  of  God,  seeking  comfort, 
guidance,  and  inspiration. 

Just  how  this  idealism  will  stand  the  test  of  trou- 
bled times  remains  to  be  seen.    Will  churchmen,  facing 
the  grim  realities  of  the  present,  hold  to  their  convic- 
tions while  they  diligently  carry  out  the  duties  of 
state?     In  the  midst  of  conflict  can  a  people  rise  above 
hate  and  persecution?     ;Vhile  dealing  in  death  can  the 
desire  for  peace  become  so  tenacious  that  more  and  more 
persons  all  over  the  world  will  bind  themselves  to  work 
constructively  to  remove  the  causes  of  conflict,  and  at- 
tain a  just  and  lasting  peace?    7/ill  the  ministers  again 
present  arms?    We  await  the  answers  to  these  questions 
with  much  interest,  not  as  being  without  hope,  for  there 
are  evidences  that,  though  they  come  only  in  part,  the 
answers  will  be  cheering. 
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CHAPTER  IX 
SOCIAL  RELATIONS 

A.     The  purpose  of  social  endeavor,  to  Improva  man. 

The  purpose  and  goal  of  social  endeavor  is  to  Im- 
prove society  for  the  saka  of  improving  men.     Human  re- 
lations and  conditions  change  for  the  "better  when  the 
will  to  improvement  exists,   and  when  will  leads  to  action, 
at  least  on  the  part  of  a  few  men  who  find  cause  and  meth- 
od for  advance,  and  constitute  a  bulwark  against  the  as- 
saults of  the  less  worthy  and  less  informed.  Methodism 
does  not  deny,  nor  has  it  disregarded  the  place  and  power 
of  civil  law  in  reform  while  holding  firmly  to  the  hasal 
tenet  that  changed  men  offer  the  only  sure  way  to  a  chang- 
ed world.     Before  laws  come  into  being  men  must  make  them. 
The  character  of  law  will  be  determined  by  the  character 
and  outlook  of  lawmakers.     'ATiich  is  another  way  of  saying 
that  reform  starts  at  home.     John  "A'esley  was  not  the 
first  to  discover  where  lies  the  real  source  of  power,  or 
to  demonstrate  what  can  be  accomplished  in  society  by 
persons  who  earnestly  seek  to  become  cooperant  with  the 
will  and  purpose  of  God  as  found  in  the  life  and  teach- 
ings of  Jesus.     He  laid  hold  of  a  dynamic  that  had  fallen 
into  disuse,  and  became  in  turn  a  source  of  creativity  and 
power. 

The  social  program  of  Methodism  starts  with  the  in- 
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dividual.     Given  a  company  of  pious,  well-intentioned 
persons  engaged  in  a  coimnon  entsrprise  and  desirous  to 
perfect  themselves  in  conduct  toward  each  other  and  to- 
ward society,  the  program  acquires  social  outreach  as  a 
natural  consequence,  for  the  gospel  is  designed  to  per- 
fect individuals  for  increased  usefulness.  The  Methodist 
spirit  leads  inevitably  to  social  reformation.  3very 
phase  of  hur/ian  affairs  which  concerns  the  welfare  of  per- 
sons is  of  concern  to  the  Church.     Accused  of  walking  in- 
to places  where  even  angels  have  been  denied  admittance, 
the  Church  nevertheless  insists  that  wherever  men  are, 
there  she  must  go  in  the  spirit  of  her  Master,  for  many 
are  the  ways  that  have  to  do  with  the  salvation  of  souls. 
VVhat  men  earn,  and  how  and  where  they  earn  bear  definite- 
ly upon  every  other  relationship.  Methodism  is  interested 
in  what  they  may  become  under  more  favorable  conditions, 
with  just  returns  for  the  honest  effort  of  hand  and  brain. 

B.     Wages,  provisions  for  ministers  and  their  families. 

The  Discipline  of  1789  established  the  salaries  of 
preachers  at  twenty-four  pounds,  Pennsylvania  currency, 
together  with  traveling  expenses.    Needy  wives  were  al- 
lowed an  equal  amount.     Every  preacher  was  required  to 
contribute  two  dollars  at  the  annual  conferences,  which, 
along  with  a  twenty  shilling  fee  upon  admission  to  the 
Itineracy,  went  into  a  fund  for  the  aid  of  "worn-out" 
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preachers,  their  wives  or  widows,  and  their  children. 
The  annual  allotment  for  these  "worn-outs"  was  twenty- 
four  pounds.    Dependents  received  twenty  pounds  if  they 
were  in  need,  but  no  one  could  draw  from  the  fund  until 
fifty  shillings  had  been  paid  in  by  the  person  in  whose 
name  the  grant  was  made» 

In  1792  the  above  figures  were  given  in  terms  of  dol- 
lars, sixty-four  dollars  for  salaries  and  apportionment 
to  ministers  no  longer  able  to  carry  out  their  duties, 
fifty- three  and  one-third  dollars  to  widows  and  orphans. 
An  increase  was  forthcoming  in  1801,  one  hundred  and  six- 
ty dollars  being  allowed  for  each  preacher  and  his  wife, 
sixteen  dollars  for  every  child  less  than  seven  years  of 
age,  and  twenty-four  dollars  for  children  between  the 
ages  of  seven  and  fourteen.    Dependents  because  of  death 
were  allowed  similar  amounts,  and  preachers  whose  wives 
were  deceased  could  draw  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  board 
for  each  child. 

In  1816  the  traveling  preachers  were  raised  to  one 
hundred  dollars,  two  hundred  if  married.  Superannuated, 
supernumery,  and  "worn-out"  men  of  the  cloth  could  draw 
one  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  as  could  their  widows. 
Sixteen  dollars  were  to  be  paid  from  the  fund  for  the 
support  of  orphans,   "if  possible."    Ministers  who  refus- 
ed to  live  in  the  parsonages  provided  for  them  were  to  be 
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allowed  nothing  for  house  rent.     Churches  were  expected 
to  meet  table  expenses. 

During  early  years  the  traveling  ministers  were  all 
placed  in  the  same  category  with  regard  to  salary.  Toward 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  direct  stipulations 
disappear  from  the  Disciplines.    The  section  in  the  edi- 
tion of  1847  on  allowances  and  salaries  hore  the  heading, 
FINANCE.    Committees  were  set  up  in  the  various  churches 
and  chsirges  to  estimate  amounts  necessary  for  the  "com- 
fortable" support  of  the  ministers.    Traveling  and  moving 
expenses  were  not  reckoned  in  such  estimates.  Conferen- 
ces followed  a  similar  procedure  in  determining  the  sal- 
aries of  bishops,  and  disctrics  used  the  same  method  to 
pay  their  presiding  elders.    The  General  Conference  of 
1856  declared  it  "inexpedient"  any  longer  to  supply  hor- 
ses and  traveling  expenses  for  stationed  preachers.  Pay- 
men^'to  ministers  in  person  were  of  a  dual  nature,  "in 
money,"  or  "other  provisions."    Each  pastoral  circuit  was 
advised  by  the  Discipline  of  1864  to  purchase  a  lot  and 
build  thereon  a  "preacher's  house,"  and  equip  it  with 
"he  avy  furniture • " 

By  1888  it  was  the  acceptable,  if  not  the  accepted 
custom  for  every  charge  to  clear  up  all  obligations  to 
the  minister  at  the  fourth  quarterly  conference.  Lead- 
ers dared  to  hope  that  some  estimate  would  be  made  by 
this  late  date  as  to  the  amount  which  the  charge  would 
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be  williag  to  pay  during  the  coming  year.    Actually  es- 
timates were  not  usually  made  until  the  first  quarterly 
conference  of  the  following  year,  at  which  time  in  many 
charges  changes  of  ministers  had  taken  place.  Churches 
were  chary  of  estimates.    The  lack  of  business-like  ways 
was  sometimes  defended  on  the  ground  that  the  ministry 
is  a  "calling,"  not  a  profession.    The  term  "salary," 
said  certain  of  the  bishops,  has  always  been  "offensive" 
to  Methodists,  who  do  not  hire  their  preachers,  but  sup- 
port them,  support  being  estimated  for  men  already  ap- 
pointed by  the  leaders.  ^  Without  doubt  the  present  em- 
phasis on  a  living  wage,  even  in  the  ministry,  is  more 
contributive  to  the  self-respect  of  preachers  and  lay- 
men alike.     As  a  rule  ministers  prefer  to  buy  bacon  over 
the  counter,  rather  than  to  depend  upon  uncertain  contri 
butions  from  the  people  of  the  churches. 

As  early  as  1904  the  records  bear  witness  of  senti- 
ment favoring  the  establishment  of  a  minimum  wage  limit. 
What  this  figure  should  be  was  left  to  the  judgment  of 
the  annual  conferences  in  1928.  Pro-rating  of  the  total 
income  for  ministerial  support  in  the  various  churches 
and  charges  of  Methodism  has  long  been  a  custom,  manda- 
tory since  1912.    Minister,  district  superintendent,  and 
bishop  share  on  a  percentage  basis. 

1.    Journal,  1912,  p.  178. 
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Conference  claimants  also  share  on  the  pro-rata  bas- 
is, and  will  continue  to  do  so  until  the  present  pension 
reserve  system  is  in  complete  operation.    These  claimants 
consist  of  retired  and  disabled  servants  of  the  Church, 
and  their  dependents.    The  pension  system  was  ordered  by 
the  General  Conference  of  1928,  to  provide  annuities  at 
the  age  of  sixty-five,  based  on  a  two  percent  payment  an- 
nually on  actual  salaries,  parsonages  being  figured  at 
fifteen  percent  of  the  annual  salaries,  save  in  the  case 
of  the  bishops.     Disability  benefits  are  provided  for  min- 
insters  under  sixty-five  years  of  age. 

C.    The  social  field  widens. 

The  Journals    do  not  contain  any  references  to  the 
wage  situation  outside  the  Church  in  early  years.  A  gos- 
pel to  fit  conditions  resulting  from  the  growth  of  indus- 
trialism was  not  forthcoming  until  after  the  Civil  War. 
^Vhile  churches  expounded  a  religion  of  Biblical  literal- 
ism and  other-worldliness,  the  country  advanced  into  a  new 
era.    The  Unitarian  accent  on  the  humanitarian  aspect  of 
the  gospel,  their  liberal  theology,  and  interest  in  educa- 
tion marked  the  first  significant  departure.     Shortly  be- 
fore the  Civil  War  the  social  spirit  of  British  Christian 
Societies  found  way  into  America  through  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church. 

Labor  movements  were  already  in  evidence  before  the 
War.    The  International  Typographical  Union  was  formed  in 
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1850,  a  National  Labor  Congress  was  held  in  1866,  the 
Knights  of  Labor  started  in  1869,  and  in  1872  the  forty 
or  more  unions  nominated  a  candidate  for  the  presidency. 
The  development  of  facilities  for  communioation,  and  the 
trend  toward  a  wider  and  more  liberal  education  abetted 
organization  of  the  working  man.     Increasing  awareness 
of  his  needs,  his  condition,  his  value,  and  the  strength 
of  growing  big  business  brought  about  organization  for 
his  own  protection,  and  for  the  sake  of  forcing  industry 
to  return  a  more  just  portion  of  his  dues.    The  Knights 
of  Labor  entered  the  fight  for  the  regulation  of  working 
hours  by  law,  for  compensation  for  injuries,  and  compul- 
sory school  attendance  to  reduce  the  number  of  children 
in  industry.    Radical  in  nature,  they  advocated  govern- 
ment ownership  of  railroads,  telegraph,  and  telephone, 
and  attempted  to  bring  about  a  tax  on  incomes  and  inher- 
itances . 

The  years  after  the  Civil  7/ar  saw  the  growth  of  a 
capitalism  that  was  to  result  in  sharp  class  disctinc- 
tions  as  wealth  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  one-third 
of  one  percent  of  the  population.     In  1860  the  average 
workday  was  eleven  hours,  and  the  average  income  of  the 
industrial  worker  was  three  hundred  dollars  per  year. 
During  the  depression  years  after  the  war  this  wage  lev- 
el went  still  lower.    More  women  were  forced  into  indus- 
try.   Male  unemployment  became  a  major  problem. 
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D.    The  Social  Gospel* 

The  social  gospel,  a  rediscovery  of  the  humanitar- 
ian aspects  and  implications  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus, 
was  the  answer  of  the  Church  to  the  needs  of  an  indus- 
trial order.    It  rose  in  the  seventies  along  with  the 
great  social  movements  of  the  day.    Leading  preachers, 
a  few  among  a  host,  attacked  selfish  competition,  taking 
up  cudgels  in  behalf  of  the  working  man  for  better  wages, 
seeking  to  bring  Christian  motives  and  practices  into  ev- 
ery human  relation.     Among  these  leaders  were  the  Congre- 
gationalist,  V/ashington  Gladden;  the  Episcopalian,  Rich- 
ard Heber  Newton;  and  the  Presbyterian,  J.  B.  Bittinger. 
Articals  began  to  appear  in  church  periodicals,  such  as 
The  Biblical  Repertory  and  Princeton  Review,  The  Metho- 
dist Quarterly  Review,  The  Baptist  Standard,  and  The  Liv- 
ing Church  (Episcopal.)     The  first  Workingman's  Clubs 
were  started  by  the  latter  denomination  at  St.  Marks  in 
Philadelphia  in  1870.    The  first  social  gospel  organiza- 
tion was  the  Christian  Labor  Union  of  Boston,  founded  by 
Congregational,  Methodist,  and  Roman  Catholic  leaders  in 
1872,  with  the  object  of  introducing  Christian  princi- 
ples into  every  form  of  labor.    This  group  advocated  la- 
bor unions,  and  the  labor  theory  of  value. 

Progress  in  the  social  realm  was  evident  through 
the  spread  of  ideas  during  the  '80' s.    The  records  of 
the  Methodist  General  Conference  of  1880  contain  the 
first  reference  of  this  body  to  justice  to  labor.  The 
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churchea  awakened  slowly.    At  an  American  Congress  of 
Churches  held  at  Cleveland  In  1386  (the  same  year  in 
which  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  was  founded, ) 
Henry  George  called  for  a  crusade  for  social  righteous- 
ness, but  a  decisive  forward  movement  was  yet  to  come. 
Church  leaders  were  on  the  whole  opposed  to  socialism, 
maintaining  that  the  kingdom  of  God  cannot  be  brought  in 
by  ballot.     In  opposition  to  the  more  radical  forms  of 
socialism  a  Society  of  Christian  Socials  was  formed  in 
1889,  due  largely  to  the  leadership  of  William  Dwight 
Porter  Bliss,  who  eight  years  later  brought  out  an  En- 
cyclopedia of  Social  Reform.    This  group  laid  emphasis 
on  the  spiritual  factors  of  reform,  and  sought  to  fur- 
ther the  cause  by  methods  of  education.    Methodist  bish- 
ops in  1892  were  apparently  in  sympathy  with  this  poli- 
cy.   After  referring  to  the  undesirable  concentration  of 
wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  the  growth  of  "soulless" 
monopolies,  and  the  impoverishment  of  the  masses,  they 

stated  that  the  duty  of  the  Church  was  to  educate  in 
2 

principles.      They  estimated  that  the  greatest  problems 
of  the  age  had  to  do  with  the  relations  between  capital 
and  labor.    Comment  was  made  on  prevalent  unrest  among 
the  masses  with  respect  to  the  Church,  a  growing  feel- 
ing among  the  underprivileged  that  the  Church  cared 

2.    Journal,  1892,  p.  56. 
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more  for  people  of  wealth  than  for  the  poor,  more  for 
costly  buildings  and  elaborate  services,  than  for  con- 
secrated efforts  to  assist  the  poverty-stricken  and 
friendless. 

Labor  was  indeed  charging  the  churches  with  neglect 

at  this  time.     Rauschenbusch  says  that  the  Grand  Master 

Workman  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  claimed  in  1892  that  no 

more  than  ten  clergymen  in  the  whole  country  took  any 

interest  in  the  problems  of  labor.    Bliss,  then  editor 

of  the  Christian  Socialist  paper,  DAIVN,  replied  to  this 

charge  by  enumerating  sixty-two,  but  even  this  number 

3 

is  woefully  small.      However,  those  who  were  interested 
did  not  hide  their  lights.     Rauschenbusch  was  just  en- 
tering the  social  hall  of  fame.     Influenced  by  a  great 
line  of  social  prophets,  Henry  George,  Washington  Glad- 
den, Josiah  Strong,  Professor  Richard  T.  Ely  of  Johns 
Hopkins,  Horace  Bushnell,  Ruskin,  he  was  to  become  the 
outstanding  leader  of  his  day,  his  works  to  influence 
generations  to  come.    He  was  the  prime  mover  in  the 
first  church  social  gospel  organization,  the  Brotherhood 
of  the  Kingdom,  founded  in  1892,  Baptist  in  origin,  but 
never  officially  adopted  by  that  denomination. 

The  first  labor  church  in  America  was  established 
In  Lynn,  Mass.,   in  1894,  by  a  Methodist  minister,  H.  N. 

3.    Walter  Rauschenbusch,  Christianizing  the  Social 
Order,  MacMillan,  New  York,  1912,  p.  9. 
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Casson.     Two  years  afterward  the  Open  and  Institutional 
Church  League  was  founded  by  Prank  Mason  North  (Metho- 
dist,) Josiah  Strong  ( Congregat ionalist , )  Elias  B.  San- 
ford  (the  Congregational  son  of  a  Methodist  minister,) 
and  others.    This  organization  was  designed  to  bring  a- 
bout  unity  among  denominational  groups.     From  it  stemmed 
the  American  League  for  Social  Service  in  1398,  and  the 
National  Federation  of  Church  Workers  in  1900. 

1.    First  steps  in  the  formulation  of  social  ideals. 

Meanwhile,  in  1896,  the  Methodists  set  up  the  fol- 
lowing standards  for  conduct  in  business  and  industry: 

1.  Every  man  has  a  right  to  acquire  property  by 
the  legitimate  means  of  activity,  foresight,  inven- 
tion, and  inheritance. 

2.  No  man  has  a  right  to  use  his  possessions  to  op- 
press his  fellow  men. 

3.  Every  man  has  a  right  to  profit  by  his  own  labor. 

4.  No  man  has  a  right  to  use  his  labor  to  oppress 
his  fellow  men. 

5.  Every  free  man  has  a  right  to  refuse  to  work  for 
another. 

6.  No  man  has  a  right  to  prevent  another  from  work- 
ing when  and  for  whom  he  will. 

7.  Every  man  is  accountable  to  God  for  the  use  of 
his  time,   labor,  and  their  outcome--  wealth. 

This  would  seem  to  be  an  endorsement  of  the  capital- 
istic system,  allowing  some  provisions  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  same,   and  refusal  to  endorse  the  intimidat ion- 
al  methods  or  organized  labor.     Emphasis  was  placed  on 
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the  need  of  Christian  stewardship  by  all  parties  concern- 
ed.   Leaders  in  1900  were  speaking  more  of  a  socialized 
Christianity,  and  less  of  Christian  Socialism.    The  con- 
ference of  that  year  added  nothing  of  value  to  statements 
already  made.    There  was  still  no  wide  acceptance  of  the 
social  gospel.    Many  devout  churchmen  clung  to  the  idea 
that  faith  in  Jesus  is  sufficient  to  redeem  society,  ad- 
vising the  Church  to  confine  its  work  to  the  realm  of 
the  purely  spiritual.     Yet  affairs  were  in  process  of 
change.    The  citadels  of  strict  tradition  were  weakening. 

2 .    The  start  of  official  organizations  for  social  service . 

In  1901  the  General  Councils  of  both  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  and  the  Congregational  Churches  considered  the 
formation  of  standing  committees  to  investigate  the  cau- 
ses of  labor  disputes.    This  consideration  led  to  immedi- 
ate action  in  the  former  body.     Social  service  began  by 
means  of  diocesan  agencies,  increasing  to  such  extent  that 
the  Comraission  on  Social  Service  employed  a  full-time  sec- 
retary in  1911.  S^venty-fivQ  service  agencies  were  operat- 
ing in  1913. 

The  Department  of  Church  and  Labor  of  the  Board  of 
Home  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  employed  Rever- 
end Charles  Stelzle  in  1903  to  serve  as  a  goodwill  agent 
between  the  church  and  workingmen.  Stelzle's  work  was  ed- 
ucational and  evangelical.     He  founded  the  Labor  Temple 
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in  New  York  City  in  1910. 

Action  by  the  Episcopalians  and  tiie  Presbyterians 
was  not  sufficient  to  stir  the  Methodists  at  the  meeting 
in  Los  Angeles  in  1904.     However,  social  conditions  were 
not  ignored.    Reference  was  made  to  the  continued  clash- 
es between  employers  and  employees.     Over  a  million  work- 
ers were  unemployed  at  the  time.     Strikes  and  lock-outs 
had  averaged  a  thousand  per  year  over  an  extensive  peri- 
od.    Conference  leaders  continued  to  advocate  Christian 
methods  for  the  settling  of  disputes,  and  were  loud  in 
the  praise  of  profit  sharing  and  cooperation.    The  dele- 
gates approved  that  part  of  a  speech  made  by  R.  W.  Kelly 
to  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  then  in  ses- 
sion in  Los  Angeles,  wherein  he  stated  that  the  engineers 

and  the  railroad  companies  had  learned  to  deal  with  each 

4 

other  according  to  the  Golden  Rule. 

An  occurrence  of  great  significance  to  the  churches 
and  all  related  interests  came  to  pass  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing the  conference  of  1904.    A  movement  set  under  way 
by  Frank  Mason  North,  Jos i ah  Strong,  Blias  B.  Sanford, 
and  others, in  the  founding  of  the  Open  and  Institutional 
Church  League  in  1894  climaxed  in  a  great  gathering  of 
delegates  at  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York  City,  on  November 

4.     Journal,  1904,  p.  284. 
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15,  1906.     500  representatives  from  33  Protestant  denom- 
inations accorded  enthusiastic  approval  to  plans  for  the 
formation  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  in  America.     Ratified  by  30  of  the  religious  bod- 
ies, the  Council  met  for  the  first  time  in  December,  1908. 

a.    The  first  Social  Creed. 

Just  previous  to  the  above-mentioned  meeting  an  im- 
portant event  occurred  in  Methodism,  namely,  the  adoption 
of  the  first  Social  Creed.    This  creed,  most  of  which  was 
written  by  Frank  Mason  North,  was  taken  over  almost  word 
for  word  by  the  Federal  Council.     It  was  as  follows: 

"The  Methodist  Church  stands: 

For  equal  rights  and  complete  justice  for  all  men 
in  all  stations  of  life; 

For  the  principle  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  in 
industrial  dissensions; 

For  the  protection  of  the  worker  from  dangerous  ma- 
chinery, occupational  diseases,  injuries,  and  mortal- 
ity; 

For  the  abolition  of  child  labor; 

For  such  regulation  of  the  conditions  of  labor  for 
women  as  shall  safeguard  the  physical  and  moral 
health  of  the  community; 

For  the  suppression  of  the  'sweating  system;' 

For  the  gradual  and  reasonable  reduction  of  the  hours 
of  labor  to  the  lowest  practical  point,  with  work  for 
all;  and  for  that  degree  of  leisure  for  all  which  is 
the  condition  of  the  highest  human  life; 

For  a  release  of  employment  one  day  in  seven; 

For  a  living  wage  in  every  industry; 
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For  the  highest  wage  that  each  industry  can  afford, 
and  for  the  most  equitable  division  of  the  products 
of  industry  that  can  be  ultimately  devised; 

For  the  recognition  of  the  Golden  Rule  and  the  mind 
of  Christ  as  the  supreme  law  of  society  and  the  sure 
remedy  for  all  social  ills«"  ^ 

These  provisions  are  advanced  without  comment  as  to 
their  precise  meaning.     Since  specific  recommendations  for 
their  realization  in  society  are  lacking  we  must  conclude 
that  the  Church  desires  to  leave  the  working  out  of  meth- 
ods to  persons  skilled  in  social  processes  and  theories. 
Utterances  are  largely  preachments,  a  crying  out  against 
conditions,  and  the  witness  of  a  spirit  to  do  something 
about  given  situations.     In  some  instances  the  Church 
takes  for  granted  the  validity  of  its  pronouncements,  per- 
haps in  the  belief  that  Christian  viewpoints  will  be  un- 
derstood and  accepted  by  the  membership.    However,  the 
Creed  not  only  declares  the  position  of  the  Church  for 
the  enlightenment  of  Methodists,  but  for  the  world  as 
well.    Certain  of  the  provisions  might  be  more  clearly  ex- 
plained.   This  is  a  job  for  the  authors,  and,  we  suppose, 
for  Methodists.     It  is  not  easy,   if  at  all  possible,  to 
see  into  another  mind,  or  to  be  aware  of  the  exact  nature 
of  the  many  suppositions  which  seem  to  go  along  with  the 
Creed.     Even  a  simple  declaration  for  equal  rights  and 
complete  justice  gives  rise  to  many  questions: 

V/hat  constitutes  equal  rights  and  complete  justice 
for  the  criminal,  the  poor,  the  rich,  the  "colored"  per- 


5.    Journal,  1908,  p.  547. 
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son  in  a  "white"  environment?    Y/ould  equal  rights  for  a 
negro  minister  demand  a  fair  hearing  as  the  prospective 
pastor  of  a  white  congregation?    Complete  elimination  of 
the  diseases  of  prejudice  and  ignorance  would  involve 
startling  changes  in  society.     Whether  society  can  be  reg- 
ulated to  provide  these  virtues  remains  in  question.  Cer- 
tainly no  nation  within  itself  can  ever  approximate  this 
goal.    For  the  Church  to  state  that  it  stands  for  equal 
rights  for  a  coolie  existing  on  a  few  handfull's  of  rice 
and  for  the  spoiled  heir  of  millions  seems  like  a  pygmy 
shouting  in  the  face  of  a  giant.     However,  the  Church  is 
saying  that  man  can  exert  greater  control  over  the  fac- 
tors which  govern  his  existence.     It  is  not  offering  a 
method  to  provide  a  chicken  for  every  pot,  and  a  home  for 
every  man.     It  is  voicing  concern  for  every  man,  seeking 
to  place  within  his  grasp  the  possibility  of  improvement, 
declaring  that  he  has  the  right  to  a  healthy  birth  and 
wholesome  upbringing,  to  earn  his  livelihood,  to  worship 
as  he  chooses,  to  fair  treatment  in  school,  business,  and 
in  society  at  large.    Evaluating  life  in  terms  of  persons 
the  Creed  calls  for  the  rational  adjustment  of  society  to 
benefit  the  largest  possible  number  of  men. 

No  details  are  given  as  to  the  length  of  a  working 
day  for  women,  and  no  age  limit  set  in  the  reference  to 
child  labor,  the  inference  being  in  the  latter  instance 
that  persons  should  not  be  forced  into  industry  before 
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adulthood.    This  would  seem  to  rule  against  poverty  com- 
pulsion and  its  causes,  and  to  declare  for  the  full  high 
school  or  vocational  school  education  of  every  normal 
child,  perhaps  allowing  for  some  degree  of  individual 
choice.    The  protection  of  motherhood  goes  along  with 
protection  of  childhood.    When  women  must  labor  let  the 
work  be  done  under  the  best  possible  conditions.  Proper 
lighting  and  ventilation,  rest  periods,  protection  against 
long  hours,  particularly  at  standing  labor,  are  considered 
vital  to  the  health  of  motherhood,  and  the  safeguarding  of 
the  home.    The  Creed  constantly  reminds  industry  of  the 
personal  factor.     V^liat  is  this  highest  human  life  to  which 
it  aspires?    TfJhat  degree  of  freedom  from  labor  is  neces- 
sary to  attain  the  highest  human  life? 

Nature  has  ordained  that  men  must  have  time  for 
rest,  and  man  himself  has  decided  that  he  should  have 
some  amount  of  time  to  live  while  working  for  a  living, 
in  other  words,  time  for  recreation,  for  contact  with  the 
fine  arts  of  life,  for  cultivation  of  the  mind--  if  he  so 
desires.    Leisure  of  course  does  not  guarantee  the  pur- 
suit of  noble  designs,  but  would  seem  to  necessitate  some 
degree  of  training  in  order  to  appreciate  the  opportuni- 
ties offered.     Release  from  employment  one  day  in  seven 
comes  under  the  heading  of  leisure,  but  of  course  the 
Church  would  insist  that  a  part  of  this  time  be  spent  in 
religious  activities.     It  therefore  points  to  the  gospel 
as  the  answer  to  the  first  question  stated  above.  The 
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second  does  not  submit  to  any  general  answer. 

It  may  be  judged  that  references  to  a  "living  wage" 
also  have  to  do  with  the  more  abundant  life,  implying 
something  more  than  mere  subsistance,  income  sufficiently 
above  the  poverty  line  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  health, 
diversion,  improvement,  and  future  security.    That  this 
high  standard  can  be  accomplished  by  present  economic  pro- 
cesses may  be  held  in  doubt.    The  ideal  is  certainly  worth 
a  struggle  to  attain.    Methodism  has  decided  that  produc- 
tion should  be  for  use  rather  than  for  profit  in  terms  of 
money.    Money  is  one  product  of  industry.    More  wages 
would  therefore  be  a  more  just  return,  proper  allowment 
having  been  made  for  interest  on  investments,  reasonable 
overhead,  and  property  depreciation.    But  the  product  of 
industry  is  more  than  this.    Manufactured  goods  have  to 
do  with  living,  culture,  and  the  improvement  of  society. 
Money  opens  way  to  a  larger  sharing  of  these  benefits. 
It  is  not  the  only  way.    The  Church  is  interested  in  co- 
operation and  co-operatives,  in  operator- owned  concerns, 
in  improved  relations  between  producers  and  consumers. 

It  would  be  strange  indeed  in  setting  forth  these 
various  standards  if  the  Methodists  did  not  mention  the 
Golden  Rule.    They  cannot  demonstrate  beyond  question 
that  the  Rule  is  a  sure  cure  for  social  ills.     We  wish 
that  such  proof  were  available,  for  then  the  desirable 
reforms  would  have  come  to  pass.    Nobody  really  knows 
that  the  Oolden  Rule  would  accomplish  a  state  akin  to 
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heaven  on  earth.     It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  determine 
where  formal  knowledge  stops  and  faith  begins.  Certainly 
faith  is  valid  in  human  conduct.    The  point  of  the  state- 
ment is  that  the  Church  believes  in  the  efficacy  of  the 
Golden  Rule,  that,  if  put  into  practice,  it  will  set  free 
a  spirit  which  will  discover  ways  and  methods  to  remedy 
the  evils  which  beset  society. 

The  General  Conference  of  1908  committed  to  the  or- 
ganization directly  responsible  for  the  formulation  of 
6 

the  Creed,     four  questions  for  consideration: 

"What  principles  and  measures  of  social  reform  are 
so  evidently  righteous  and  Christian  as  to  demand 
the  specific  approval  and  support  of  the  Conference? 

How  can  the  agencies  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  be  wisely  used  or  altered  with  a  view  to  pro- 
moting the  principles  and  measures  thus  approved? 

How  may  we  best  cooperate  in  this  behalf  with  other 
Christian  denominations? 

How  can  our  courses  of  ministerial  study...  be  mod- 
ified with  a  view  to  the  better  preparation  of  our 
preachers  for  efficiency  in  social  reform?"  ^ 

Here  is  found  the  first  mention  of  the  "social"  ed- 
ucation of  ministers.    Books  and  articles  had  multiplied 
in  the  last  decades  of  the  century,  and  Chautauqua  programs 


6.  The  Federation  for  Social  Service  was  organized 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  Dec.  7,   1907,  under  the  leadership  of 
Frank  Mason  North,  Elbert  R.  Zaring,  Herbert  Welch,  Harry 
F.  Ward,   and  Worth  M.  Tippy,  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
social  problems,  disseminating  information,  and  promoting 
practical  social  service.     It  was  "recognized"  by  the  Con- 
ference of  1912,  but  cannot  speak  officially  for  the  Meth- 
odist Church.     Only  the  General  Conference  can  so  speak. 

7.  Journal,  1908,  p.  546. 
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were  well  seasoned  with  social  themes.     Lectures  were 
given  up  and  down  the  country  by  leaders  in  social 
thought.    Francis  Greenwood  Peabody  of  Harvard  was  the 
pioneer  instructor  in  social  ethics  in  schools  of  theol- 
ogy, sterting  in  1880.    And over,  Hartford,  and  Chicago 
Theological  Seminaries  followed  in  order,  the  first  chair 
of  Christian  Sociology  being  established  in  the  latter 
school  in  1892.     Robert  A.  Woods  was  appointed  to  lecture 

in  sociology  at  the  Episcopal  Theological  School  in  Cam- 

8 

bridge  in  1895.        During  this  period  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Christian  Sociology,  and  the  Episcopal  Christian 
Social  Union  were  actively  promoting  the  work  of  educa- 
tion, teaching  that  Christian  law  should  govern  social 
practices.  An  event  of  outstanding  importance  in  the  ed- 
ucational field  took  place  in  1907  in  the  publication  of 
Walter  Rauschenbusch' s  Christianity  and  the  Social  Crisis. 
His  theory  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  as  a  social  order  Chris- 
tianized in  every  aspect,  a  spiritual  kingdom  become  evi- 
dent in  the  practical  affairs  of  men,  became  the  heart 
and  center  of  Christian  sociological  instruction,  even  as 
Rauschenbusch  himself  became  the  recognized  leader  of  the 
movement,  teaching  and  lecturing  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. 

The  effect  of  these  educational  trends  is  evident  in 

8.    Hopkins,  The  Rise  of  the  Social  Gospel  in  Ameri- 
can Protestantism,  New  Haven,  Yale  University  Press,  1940, 
p.  163ff. 
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the  Church  rscords.     Methodism  took  up  the  social  gospel 
somewhat  later  than  the  three  denominations  which  pio- 
neered in  this  field,  then  lent  to  the  movement  an  evan- 
gelical fervor  which  soon  lifted  the  Church  to  leader- 
ship.   Methodists  comprised  twenty-eight  percent  of  the 
total  Protestant  membership  in  1912.     They  were  already 
requiring  instruction  in  social  subjects  in  all  their  in- 
stitutions of  education.    The  Discipline  of  1912  stated 
that  students  in  the  schools  of  Methodism  should  be  thor- 
oughly prepared  to  lead  in  social  service  in  the  commun- 
ities to  which  they  were  called. 

E.    Further  spread  of  the  social  gospel. 

Proof  of  the  general  spread  of  the  social  gospel  at 
this  time  was  provided  in  the  successes  of  the  Men  and 
Religion  Forward  Movement.     Rauschenbusch  says  that  this 
agency  did  more  than  any  other  to  awaken  "the  common  mind 
of  the  Church"  to  the  implications  of  the  social  gospel. 
Charles  Stelzle,  Raymond  Robbins,   I.  J.  Lansing,  J.  W.  Ma- 
gruder,  and  Graham  Taylor  composed  a  team  of  experts  who 
toured  the  country,  giving  numerous  lectures,  and  offer- 
ing programs  for  reform  based  on  studies  of  actual  con- 
ditions in  local  communities.     This  movement,  composed 
largely  of  laymen,   stimulated  the  major  denominations  to 
organize  for  social  action. 

9.  Journal,   1912,  p.  214. 

10.  Op.  Cit..  p.  20. 
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Students  of  social  reform  will  not  overlook  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Creed  and  its  expanded  provisions  in  connec- 
tion v.'ith  the  platform  of  the  Progressive  Party  in  1912. 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  long  a  friend  of  reform  and  reformers, 
campaigned  vigorously  against  steamroller  politics  and  "the 
sordid  apostles  of  self-interest,"  and  was  outspoken  in  be- 
half of  social  and  industrial  justice,  advocating  the  same 
principles  advanced  by  the  Creed,    Some  estimate  of  the  pow- 
ers arrayed  against  social  reform  is  provided  in  his  state- 
ment that  ninety-nine  percent  of  the  wealth  of  the  country 
had  lined  up  with  the  opposition.    Even  the  laboring  man, 
who  had  most  to  benefit  from  reform,  was  indifferent,  una- 
ware of  the  real  nature  of  the  struggle.    Roosevelt  stated 
that  the  platform  was  too  advanced  for  the  average  man.  He 
was  yet  to  be  educated  for  reform. 

Roosevelt  pledged  himself  to  work  for  the  prevention 
of  Industrial  accidents,  occupational  diseases,  overwork, 
and  involuntary  unemployment;  for  the  establishment  of  safe- 
ty and  health  standards;  for  the  prohibition  of  child  labor 
and  night  labor  for  women;  for  the  determination  of  minimum 
wage  standards  for  working  women,  and  a  living  wage  In  all 
industrial  occupations;  for  an  8-hour  day  for  women  and 
young  persons,  and  one  day  of  rest  in  seven  for  all  wage- 
earners;  for  an  8-hour  day  in  continuous  24-hour  industries. 
He  condemned  unfair  competition,  and  favored  government  reg- 
ulation of  trusts.    Though  the  platform  said  nothing  about 
Prohibition,  it  evidenced  direct  relation  to  the  Creed. 
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The  Federation  for  Social  Service  of  the  Methodist 
Church  was  officially  recognized  in  1912,  and  certain  ad- 
ditions made  to  the  Creed  which  were  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  General  Conference  in  1916.    The  conference 
declared  that,  in  addition  to  statements  already  put 
forth,  Methodism  stood  for: 

"The  fullest  development  of  every  child,  especially 
by  the  provision  of  proper  education  and  recreation. 

The  abatement  and  prevention  of  poverty. 

The  protection  of  the  individual  and  society  from 
the  social,  economic,  and  moral  waste  of  the  liquor 
traffic. 

For  the  conservation  of  health. 

The  right  of  all  men  to  the  opportunity  of  self- 
maintenance,  for  safeguarding  this  right  against 
encroachments  of  every  kind,  and  for  the  protection 
of  workers  from  the  hardships  of  enforced  unemploy- 
ment . 

For  suitable  provision  for  the  old  age  of  the  work- 
ers and  for  those  incapacitated  by  injury."  10 

Certain  principles  were  set  forth  as  the  groundwork 

of  the  Social  Creed: 

1.  The  democratic  control  of  industry. 

2.  Social  justice, —  equality  of  opportunity  for 
all  men  to  secure  health,  education,  and  the  fullest 
realization  of  life. 

3.  The  conscious  control  of  social  progress,--  re- 
moval of  social  ills,  bringing  spiritual  forces  to 
bear  on  society  for  the  direction  of  progress. 

Campaigns  for  the  benefit  of  childhood  were  encour- 


10.  Journal,  1916,  p.  1437 

11.  Ibid,,  p.  1439. 
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aged,  child  hygiene,  medical  inspection  in  schools  and 
the  correction  of  physical  defects,  mental  testing,  pro- 
vision for  wholesome  recreation,  and  the  improvement  of 
environmental  conditions  to  diminish  crime  and  reduce 
the  ravages  of  poverty.    The  Rochdale  Cooperatives  re- 
ceived the  commendation  of  many  church  leaders  at  this 
time.    Methodist  bishops  thought  that  business  must  final- 
ly adopt  the  cooperative  system.     In  1920  they  declared 
that  social,  industrial,  and  economic  conditions  were  far 
deeper  than  mere  questions  of  hours,  wages,  and  profits, 
reaching  down  into  the  very  "roots  of  organized  life,  the 
basis  of  government  itself,  the  province  of  law,  and  the 
stability  of  society  as  based  on  law."    They  counselled 
the  Church  to  hold  a  steady  course  amid  all  contentions 
and  "isms,"  standing  for  a  "universal  democracy  based  on 
right." 

An  old  theme  was  given  fresh  emphasis.    The  only  way 

to  secure  a  Christian  society  is  to  make  Christian  men 

and  women.     It  is  not  the  business  of  the  Church  to  make 

programs,  but  to  exemplify  a  spirit. 

"Economic  ills  cannot  be  cured  by  economic  appli- 
ances.   Economic  ills  are  hULian  at  their  heart  and 
can  be  cured  only  by  moral  and  spiritual  applian- 
ces.   Society  is  in  greater  danger  of  breaking  down 
in  its  character  than  in  its  finances  or  industries. 

The  Church  has  a  gospel  for  the  social  world.  (At 
times  this  gospel  will  lay  emphasis)  on  one  thing, 
like  justice  to  the  man  who  works  with  his  hands;  to 
cry  out  against  human  slavery  until  at  any  cost  it 
is  destroyed;  to  denounce  injustice  in  the  high  pla- 
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ces  of  finance  until  great  corporations  are  brought 
under  legal  control  in  the  interest  of  humanity.  At 
another  time  it  must  lift  its  voice...  against  the 
conduct  of  that  very  labor  it  would  befriend."  ^2 

Methodism  here  expressed  a  desire  to  side  with  the 
right,  wherever  right  was  to  be  found.     While  laying 
stress  on  the  spiritual,  the  Church  nevertheless  did  not 
content  herself  with  mere  preaching.    Methodism  had  al- 
ready shown  a  willingness  to  lay  dov/n  a  program  for  action 
in  the  fight  for  prohibition.     In  1924  her  delegates  came 
out  strongly  in  favor  of  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
granting  power  to  Congress  to  regulate  child  labor.  When 
the  Church  feels  competent  to  deal  with  a  particular  sit- 
uation, programs  are  suggested  and  even  promoted.     In  all 
the  concerns  of  mankind  the  ideal  of  Methodism  is  to  ex- 
emplify the  true  spirit  of  Christian  service.     A  theory 
of  property  and  production  for  use  has  been  admirably  ex- 
pounded: 

"Industry  should  be  made  the  instrument  for  aiding 
men  to  find  that  abundant  life  for  which  Christian- 
ity stands. 

Property  rights  possess  no  inherent  sacredness  which 
puts  them  beyond  the  rsach  of  criticism  and  revision 
by  Christian  society.     V/e  recognize  the  ethical  di- 
vergence between  property  for  use  and  property  for 
power. 

The  service  motive  in  a  Christian  community  must  in- 
clude industry. 

Immediate  duties  (which  face  the  Church,  are)  the 
elimination  of  unemployment,  the  interpretation  of 
property  rights  in  terms  of  property  duties,  the  em- 


12.     Journal,  1920,  p.  166 
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phasizing  of  the  motives  of  service  rather  than 
profit,  the  encouragement  of  all  :'aeasures  in  every 
vocation  which  develop  for  all  workers  self-respect, 
self-control,  self-determination,  self-consecration 
in  a  common  purpose  to  achieve  for  each  the  highest 
values  of  life."  13 

"Money  is  for  the  making  of  manhood,"  said  the  Bish- 
ops in  1932.     After  referring  to  a  world-wide  depression, 
loaded  warehouses  and  banks  and  millions  of  people  poorly 
clad  and  hungry,  the  Address  quoted  figures  from  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Sconoraic  Research  which  stated  that  33 
percent  of  the  wealth  in  the  United  States  was  owned  by 
1  percent  of  the  people;  63|-  percent  by  10  percent  of 
the  people;  and  only  3^  percent  by  the  poorest  25  percent. 
Only  3,000,000  of  the  51,000,000  legally  employable  re- 
ceived a  living  wage.     Over  16,000,000  of  that  total  were 
drawing  less  than  $25  per  week.     "The  Kingdom  of  God  can- 
not be  built  upon  the  poverty  of  the  many,  and  the  absurd 

14 

and  cruel  wealth  of  the  few,"  commented  the  Bishops. 

The  Committee  on  the  State  of  the  Church  at  this 
session  recoiamended  (as  amended)  a  planned  industrial 
economy  to  replace  unplanned  competetive  systems;  the 
modification  of  Anti-Trust  Laws;  the  right  of  industry 
to  organize  and  regulate  itself  under  Federal  supervis- 
ion, and  suggested  that  a  Federal  Commission  be  institu- 
ted to  provide  such  supervision. 

Another  feature  of  interest  was  the  report  of  the 

13.  Journal,  1924,  p.  594. 

14.  Journal,  1932,  p.  171ff. 
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Federation  for  Social  Service,  the  object  of  which  as 

stated  In  1932  was  "to  help  secure  a  Christian  social 

order  by  attempting  to  ascertain  what  such  an  order  re- 

15 

ally  means,  and  how  that  ideal  may  best  be  realized." 
The  governing  body  of  the  Federation  consisted  of  56  mem- 
bers, with  an  executive  committee  of  5.    The  annual  bud- 
get approximated  ;|8000.00    An  index  of  concentration  in 
many  areas  of  social  service,  witnessing  the  energy  of 
the  organization,  was  provided  in  the  titles  of  some  of 
the  bulletins  which  had  been  published:     The  Profit  Mo- 
tive and  the  Child  labor  Amendment,  The  Missions  and  Our 
Chinese  Diplomacy,  Our  Foreign  Investments  and  Their 
Meaning,  Taxation  in  Its  Human  Aspects,   Is  Justice  Break- 
ing Down  in  the  United  States?,  Mexico  and  the  United 
States,  Company  Unions  and  Organized  Labor,  The  New  Red 
Hunt,  The  Rural  Mind  and  the  Economic  Order,  Concerning 
Property,  The  Present  Coal  Strike,  The  United  States  and 
the  New  China,  Russia  and  Religion,  The  United  States  and 
the  World  Economic  Depression,  Concerning  the  Business 
Cycle,  The  Revolt  of  the  Miners,  Can  Powers  Disarm? 

1936  found  the  country  still  in  the  grip  of  depres- 
sion.   The  Church  estimated  its  social  task  in  view  of 
certain  conditions  in  society: 

1.  Privation  in  the  midst  of  plenty. 

2.  Gross  inequality  in  Income  and  property. 

15.     Journal,  1932,  p.  766. 
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3.  Insecurity. 

4.  Unemployment,  with  its  resultant  effect  upon  na- 
tional morale. 

5.  Long- continued  public  relief,  slowly  destroying 
the  self -respect  of  the  recipient,  and  contributing 
to  the  pauperization  of  a  nation. 

6.  Preventable  sickness,  accompanied  by  a  menacing 
rise  in  tuberculoscis  and  diseases  of  under-nourish- 
ment  • 

7.  Reduction  in  the  support  of  public  and  private 
education,  a  fact  that  strikes  at  the  very  founda- 
tions of  constitutional  governaient. 

8.  Extensive  denial  of  equal  opportunity  as  a  re- 
sult of  economic  circumstance  or  racial  condition. 

9.  The  wasteful  and  unintelligent  use  of  natural 
resources . 

10.  The  excessive  debt  carried  by  American  produc- 
tive enterprise,  due  to  over-capitalization,  unplan- 
ned expansion,  and  financial  racketeering,  resulting 
in  a  carrying  charge  that  precludes  adequate  wages 
for  workers  or  reasonable  dividends  for  owners. 

11.  The  increasing  burden  of  armament. 

12.  The  closed  doors  confronting  American  youth, 
with  the  consequent  loss  of  their  service  to  the 
nation,  and  the  destruction  of  their  faith  in  dem- 
ocratic institutions. 

13.  Outbreaks  of  mob  violence. 

14.  The  growth  of  tenant  farming,  and  the  creation 
of  a  peasant  class  which  holds  no  property  stake  in 
the  nation.  16 

Opinions  varied  as  to  the  causes  underlying  these 
problems,  indeed  there  was  a  wide  divergence  of  opinion 
regarding  "the  meaning  of  a  Christian  society,  as  well 
as  to  the  means  for  its  realization."    But  Methodism  was 


16.     Journal,   1936,  p.  515ff. 
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not  without  agreements,  nor  lacking  in  plans  for  better- 
ment.    In  the  first  place  the  delegates  generally  agreed 
that  the  acquisitive  principle,  the  unrestricted  struggle 
for  profit  is  to  be  held  in  question,  the  remedy  for  its 
ills  to  be  provided  by  some  kind  of  a  planned  economy 
which  will  adjust  economic  effort  to  estimated  needs,  an 
economy  founded  on  social  ownership  of  the  resources, 
natural  and  industrial,  wherein  the  service  motive  will 
be  operative,  with  neither  class  nor  privilege,  a  social 
set-up  to  be  attained  by  democratic  methods,  not  by  vio- 
lence.   Vftiich  presupposes  the  second  consideration,  name- 
ly* growth  by  evolution  rather  than  by  revolution,  the 
retention  of  the  good  in  the  present  order  and  the  elim- 
ination of  the  diseases  which  cause  the  high  ratio  of 
disorder.    A  third  means  for  improvement  will  be  found 
in  consumer  and  producer  cooperation. 

In  presenting  a  critique  of  capitalism  the  Church 
provides  a  thoroughgoing  platform  of  Christian  Social- 
ism, affirms  faith  in  democratic  principles,  and  retains 
accent  upon  the  personal  and  individual.  It  is  for  the 
ultimate  good  of  persons  that  governments  are  urged  to 
discover  by  means  of  economic  conferences  ways  and  meth- 
ods for  the  more  just  sharing  of  natural  resources,  and 
the  removal  of  barriers  which  stand  in  the  path  of  in- 
ternational trade,  even  to  the  surrender  of  inequitable 
national  advantages.    The  Disciplines  of  late  years 
use  modern  terms  in  historic  vein: 
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"The  interest  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  Social  Wel- 
fare springs  from  the  labors  of  John  Wesley,  who 
ministered  to  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  social 
needs  of  the  people...  to  bring  the  whole  of  life, 
with  its  activities,  possessions,  and  relationships, 
into  conformity  with  the  will  of  God.     We  test  all 
institutions  and  practices  by  their  effect  upon  per- 
sonality." 17 

"The  Church  has  always  laid  emphasis  upon  three  ba- 
ses.   First,  the  absolute  obligation  to  good  will 
as  between  man  and  man;  second,  the  importance  and 
worth  of  those  relative  elements  in  human  contacts 
which  make  men  and  races  different  from  one  another, 
elements  which  are  to  be  studied  scientifically  and 
dealt  with  according  to  the  noblest  social  imagina- 
tion; third,  those  social  and  religious  factors 
which  make  for  the  larger  and  better  ideals  for  men 
and  the  introduction  of  the  ideals  to  more  and  more 
bases  of  social  activity."  18 

The  spread  of  these  ideals  has  been  due  in  no  small 
measure  to  the  work  of  the  Federation  for  Social  Service. 
The  Federation  has  a  notable  roster,  names  signif icsnt  in 
Methodism,  and  at  large,  bishops,  teachers,  ministers, 
editors,  laymen,  recognized  leaders  in  many  fields  of  ac- 
tion,—  Francis  J.  McConnell,  Harris  Franklin  Rail,  Gil- 
bert Q.  LeSourd,  Kalford  E.  Luccock,  Harry  F.  Ward,  Char- 
les C.  Webber,  Harlan  R.  Stone,  Edgar  S.  Brightman,  L.  0. 
Hartman,  George  A.  Coe,  and  a  host  of  others,  including 
the  heads  of  various  Methodist  schools. 

Reports  of  the  Federation  indicate  increasing  cooper 
at ion  in  the  Church.    Social  service  is  under  way  in  56 
conferences  of  the  world.  Twenty-four  local  areas  have  Ser 


17.  Discipline,  1939,  p.  693ff. 

18.  Discipline,  1940,  p.  795. 
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vice  Ooimnissions,  though  as  yet  their  contribution  has 
consisted  mostly  of  recornmendat ions  and  reports  to  the 
conferences . 

Active  commissions  are  at  work  in  the  Rock  River, 
Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia,  New  England,  Colorado,  Puget 
Sound,  Northern  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Northeast  Ohio,  Ore- 
gon, New  York  East,  Central  Pennsylvania,  and  Northwest 
Indiana  conferences.    These  groups  are  diligently  promot- 
ing social  change  through  education,  a  slow  process,  but 
the  only  sure  way  to  lasting  reform.    They  have  been  ac- 
tive in  elections,  inseecuring  the  appointment  of  social- 
ly-minded ministers  to  important  delegations,  and  on  oc- 
casion have  taken  up  the  battle  for  civil  and  religious 
liberties.    The  Federation  of  which  they  are  a  part  has 
investigated  strikes,  organized  consumer  cooperatives, 
and  helped  set  up  relief  agencies  in  areas  of  need.  Since 
its  foundation  a  continuous  flow  of  literature  has  come 
from  the  Federation,  books,  fliers,  articles  in  periodi- 
cals, pamphlets,  and  service  bulletins.    The  leaders  have 
cooperated  with  the  Episcopal  Church  League  for  Industri- 
al Democracy,  the  Unitarian  Fellowship  for  Social  Justice, 
the  Presbyterian  Fellowship  for  Social  Action,  and  soci- 
ally-minded ministers  and  leaders  of  other  churches  in  the 
formation  of  the  United  Christian  Council  for  Democracy, 
for  unified  social  action,  and  has  also  taken  active  part 
in  the  American  League  for  Peace  and  Democracy,  which  is 
working  for  the  abolition  of  war. 
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F.    The  Methodists  establish  Hospitals* 

There  are  of  course  many  Items  correlative  to  the 
codified  social  pronouncements  of  Methodism  which  are  of 
insufficient  extent  to  warrant  separate  divisions  for 
discussion.    A  certain  dovetailing  of  interests  is  ines- 
capable, for  men  do  not  live  their  lives  in  compartments. 
Experience  cannot  be  sharply  divided;  rulings  made  in  one 
connection  have  bearing  upon  the  larger  social  medium. 
Any  pronouncement  of  the  Church  that  has  to  do  with  human 
relations  is  in  some  way  akin  to  the  comprehensive  Social 
Creed.    For  many  years  now  the  records  have  abounded  with 
social  references.     Since  its  inception  the  original  pro- 
visions of  the  Creed  have  been  expanded  and  added  to  by 
the  quadrennial  conferences. 

The  Episcopal  Address  of  1916  presented  a  summary 
of  endeavor  in  a  field  which  has  not  yet  teen  touched  up- 
on in  this  account.     According  to  statistics  given  by  the 
Bishops,  which  show  the  Church  at  work  furthering  princi- 
ples to  which  it  has  given  voice,  the  Methodists  began 
their  hospital  work  in  1887.     At  the  time  of  the  Address, 
1916,  the  Church  was  operating  43  institutions  for  the 
care  of  the  sick  and  the  injured.    These  institutions 
were  valued  at  more  than  $8,000,000.00,  with  endowments 
in  excess  of  ^ii3,000, 000 .00 .     Six- hundred- three  thousand 
and  eighty-nine  patients  had  been  treated  since  the  hos- 
pitals had  been  established. 
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Twelve  of  the  institutions  of  which  the  Bishops 
spoke  were  located  in  India.  Twenty- three  were  in  China. 
The  total  number  had  increased  to  80  in  the  United  States 
in  1924,  with  a  property  value  of  |21,000,000.00.  In  ad- 
dition the  Methodists  were  supporting  38  Homes  for  the 
Aged,  and  45  Homes  for  Children.  According  to  a  standard 
established  by  the  General  Conference  each  annual  confer- 
ence is  expected  to  support,  if  possible,  at  least  one - 

19 

Church  hospital. 

G.    Methodism  stands  for  the  full  protection  of  the  fam- 
ily* 

Many  of  the  statements  heretofore  recorded  have  had 
to  do  directly  with  the  well-being  of  the  family,  and  all 
may  be  said  to  have  some  bearing  on  family  conditions  and 
relationships.    The  Methodist  Church  whose  social  teach- 
ings we  are  studying  considers  the  family  to  be  the  most 
important  institution  of  society.    As  early  as  1860  the 
severance  of  family  ties  by  divorce  was  of  such  grave 
concern  that  a  special  committee  of  the  General  Confer- 
ence was  organized  to  consider  the  problem.    By  1880  di- 
vorces were  increasing  at  a  rate  which  caused  the  Bish- 
ops to  speak  with  alarm.    The  conference  ruled  that  no 
minister  should  solemnize  marriage  in  any  case  where  a 

19.    Discipline,  1912,  p.  510.    The  record  does 
not  stipulate  that  institutions  under  maintenance  must 
be  within  the  conference  area. 
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divorced  husband  or  wife  were  still  living,  save  in  cas- 
es of  remarriage  by  the  innocent  party  where  divorce  had 
been  granted  because  of  adultery.  Polygamy  was  called  a 
"species  of  adultery." 

The  present  liberalized  attitude  forbids  the  marri- 
age of  divorced  persons  except  in  cases  of  adultery  or 
its  "moral  equivalent,"  a  term  which  is  subject  to  a  va- 
riety of  interpretations. 

Recently  the  Church  has  officially  advocated  laws 
favorable  to  scientific  birth  control  for  sociological 
and  medical  reasons,  and  some  leaders  have  favored  leg- 
islation for  the  sterilization  of  the  criminal  and  men- 
tally unfit.  However,  Methodism  has  not  taken  these  mat- 
ters into  direct  consideration  in  the  provisions  of  the 
Social  Creed. 

H.     Rights  for  women;  comparable  to  those  for  men. 

Methodism  stands  for  rights  for  women  in  industry 
comparable  to  those  for  men.     In  the  Church  the  fair  sex 
have  not  achieved  equality,  though  they  make  up  the  great- 
er portion  of  congregations,  and  of  church  school  staffs. 
Women  have  not  been  the  lawmakers.     V.Tiatever  rigihts  they 
have  won  in  the  ecclesiastical  organization  have  come  af- 
ter long  effort. 

In  the  first  instance  all  stewards  were  men.  The 
right  of  women  to  preach  had  to  wait  "for  further  devel- 
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opment  of  Providence."       The  admission  of  women  to  minor 
church  offices  was  a  matter  of  expediency  due  to  the  dif- 
ficulty of  procuring  enough  men  to  carry  on  an  effective 
program.    Before  permission  was  officially  granted  women 
were  serving  as  stewards,  trustees,  and  leaders  of  clas- 
ses.    In  1880  the  Discipline  caught  up  with  practice. 

A  move  to  license  women  to  preach  was  not  so  success 
ful  at  this  time.     In  1888  they  were  refused  recognition 
as  conference  lay  delegates,  though  strong  sentiment  fav- 
ored the  removal  of  all  legal  restrictions.     In  business, 
and  in  professions  other  than  the  ministry  women  were 
taking  rank  with  men,  but  Methodism  was  not  ready  to  li- 
cense them  for  the  pulpit. 

Memorials  came  into  the  conferences  favoring  change, 

but  for  many  years  the  attitude  of  officialdom  continued 

as  expressed  in  the  Discipline  of  1892,  to  the  effect 

that  the  Church  did  not  "provide  for  nor  contemplate  the 

21 

licensing  of  women."       They  were  eligible  to  offices  a- 
side  from  the  ministry,  by  vote  of  the  churches  in  1394 
and  the  annual  conferences  in  1895  and  1396  they  could 
sit  as  delegates,  and  the  General  Conferences  were  advo- 
cating the  civil  franchise.    They  could  even  preach,  but 
they  could  not  be  ordained. 

20.  Journal,  1872,  p.  392. 

21.  Journal,  1912,  p.  206. 
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A  committee  appointed  in  1920  to  consider  granting 
ordination  offered  three  suggestions:  First,  that  the  va- 
lidity of  the  call  to  preach  was  not  involved  in  any  of 
the  actions  of  the  conference;  Second,  that  the  ordina- 
tion of  women  would  raise  serious  social  and  spiritual 
issues,  and  should  not  be  undertaken  to  meet  any  decrease 
in  the  supply  of  ministers  or  as  an  economic  measure  in 
the  face  of  inadequate  finances;  Third,  that  such  a  step 
would  introduce  difficulties  in  placing  ministers,  since 
it  is  the  policy  of  Methodism  to  guarantee  a  church  to 
each  preacher  in  the  connect ional  relationship. 

The  committee  recommended  that  women  he  licensed  as 
Local  Preachers,  Deacons,  and  Elders.    This  authority 
was  granted  in  1928. 
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CHAPTER  X 
THE  SOCIAL  CREED 

A.    The  gospel  In  terms  of  the  present  social  order,  the 
Social  Creed  of  the  Methodist  Church* 

Our  purpose  has  been  to  glean  from  the  official  re- 
cords of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  pronouncements, 
programs,  references  to  contemporary  movements,  and  nota- 
tions of  the  work  of  agencies  which  show  the  rise  of  so- 
cial interest,  and  the  development  of  the  Social  Creed. 
In  order  to  properly  determine  the  genesis  of  the  social 
impulse  we  have  considered  certain  features  of  the  life 
and  work  of  the  founder  of  Methodism  which  have  to  do  with 
his  re interpretation  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  for  the  common 
man  of  England.    We  have  gone  back  to  the  birthdays  of  the 
Church,  discovering  there  the  dynamic  of  salvation  which 
spread  inevitably  to  work  for  the  uplift  of  the  whole  of 
man  and  of  society.    Even  as  John  Wesley  attempted  in  the 
light  of  the  best  knowledge  of  his  era  to  minister  to  the 
complete  life  of  his  people,  modern  Methodism  undertakes 
to  apply  the  gospel  of  Jesus  to  the  perplexing  problems 
of  the  day.    The  Methodist  Church  declares  as  follows: 

1.    We  stand  for  equal  rights  and  complete  justice 
for  all  men  in  all  stations  of  life;  for  the  pro- 
tection of  both  the  individual  and  the  family  by 
the  single  standard  of  purity;  for  education  for 
marriage,  parenthood,  and  home-building;  for  proper 
housing,  proper  regulation  of  marriage,  and  uniform 
divorce  laws* 
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2.  We  stand  for  a  proper  regulation  of  working  con- 
ditions for  women,  especially  mothers,  and  for  the 
safeguarding  of  their  physical  and  moral  environ- 
ment; for  the  abolition  of  child-labor;  for  adequate 
provision  for  the  protection,  education,  spiritual 
nurture,  and  wholesome  recreation  of  every  child; 
and  for  the  provision  of  educational  programs  which 
will  attain  these  ends. 

3.  We  believe  that  the  industrial  development  which 
makes  possible  economic  plenty  for  all,  places  upon 
men  great  moral  responsibility  in  that  the  spiritual 
development  of  great  masses  of  men  i&  now  needlessly 
hindered  by  poverty.    Y/e  therefore  stand  for  the  a- 
batement  and  prevention  of  poverty  and  the  right  of 
all  men  to  live.    We  believe  that  it  is  our  Chris- 
tian duty  to  do  our  utmost  to  provide  for  all  men 
opportunity  to  earn  an  adequate  livelihood.  Inas- 
much as  lack  of  significant  employment  tends  to  de- 
stroy human  self-respect,  we  believe  that  workers 
must  be  safeguarded  from  enforced  unemployment. 

4.  7/e  oppose  all  forms  of  social,  economic  and  mor- 
al waste.    We  urge  the  protection  of  the  worker  from 
dangerous  machinery,  from  unsafe  and  unsanitary 
working  conditions,  and  from  occupational  diseases. 

5.  7/e  believe  that  we  are  under  obligation  as  ChriS' 
tians  to  do  all  we  can  to  provide  training  and  em- 
ployment for  all  our  youth.  Such  training  and  em- 
ployment would  greatly  reduce  our  serious  problem  of 
juvenile  delinguency.  We,  therefore,  urge  our  local 
churches  to  provide  wholesome  activities  for  all  our 
young  people,  expecially  among  the  poor» 

6.  We  stand  for  reasonable  hours  of  labor,  for  just 
wages,  for  a  fair  day's  work  for  a  fair  day's  wage, 
for  fair  working  conditions,  for  periods  of  leisure 
for  those  who  work,  and  for  an  equitable  division  of 
the  product  of  industry. 

7.  We  stand  for  some  form  of  security  for  old  age, 
for  insurance  against  injury  to  the  worker,  and  for 
increased  protection  against  those  preventable  con- 
ditions which  produce  want. 

8.  We  stand  for  the  right  of  employees  and  employ- 
ers alike  to  organize  for  collective  bargaining  and 
social  action;  protection  of  both  in  the  exercise 
of  their  right;  the  obligation  of  both  to  work  for 
the  public  good. 
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9.  We  stand  for  the  principle  of  the  acquisition 
of  property  by  Christian  processes,  and  believe  in 
stressing  the  principle  of  stewardship  in  its  use; 
in  the  practical  application  of  the  Christian  prin- 
ciple of  social  well-being  to  the  acquisition  and 
use  of  wealth  and  the  subordination  of  the  profit 
motive  to  the  creative  and  co-operative  spirit. 

10.  We  stand  for  the  safeguarding  of  the  farmer  and 
his  family,  and  for  the  preservation  of  all  the  val- 
ues of  rural  life. 

11.  We  stand  for  all  workers  having  at  least  one 
day  of  rest  in  seven. 

12.  We  stand  for  the  protection  of  the  individual, 
the  home,  and  society  from  the  social,  economic, 
and  moral  waste  of  any  traffic  in  intoxicants  and 
habit -forming  drugs. 

13.  We  stand  for  the  application  of  the  redemptive 
principle  to  the  treatment  of  offenders  against  the 
law,  to  reform  of  penal  and  coirectional  methods,  and 
to  criminal  court  procedure. 

14.  We  stand  for  the  rights  of  racial  groups,  and 
insist  that  the  above  social,  economic,  and  spiritu- 
al principles  apply  to  all  races  alike. 

15.  We  recognize  the  need  of  an  army  and  navy  for 
police  purposes.     We  stand  for  the  repudiation  of 
war,  and  for  the  discovery  and  development  of  all 
reasonable  methods  to  attain  peace,  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  armaments  by  all  nations,  participation  in 
International  agencies  for  the  peaceable  settlement 
of  controversies,  and  for  the  building  of  a  co-oper- 
ative spirit  among  the  nations.     We  insist  that  the 
agencies  of  the  Church  shall  not  be  used  in  the  prep- 
aration for  war,  but  in  the  promulgation  of  peace. 

We  believe  that  war  is  utterly  destructive  and  is 
our  greatest  collective  social  sin  and  a  denial  of 
the  ideals  of  Christ.    We  stand  upon  this  ground, 
that  The  Methodist  Church  as  an  institution  cannot 
endorse  war  nor  support  or  participate  in  it. 

16.  The  Methodist  Church,  true  to  the  principles 
of  the  New  Testament,  teaches  respect  for  properly 
constituted  civil  authority.     It  holds  that  govern- 
ment rests  upon  the  support  of  its  conscientious  cit- 
izenship, and  that  conscientious  objectors  to  war  in 
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any  or  all  of  Its  manifestations  are  a  natural  out- 
growth of  the  principle  of  good  will  and  the  Chris- 
tian desire  for  universal  paace;  and  holds  that  such 
objectors  should  not  be  oppressed  by  compulsory  mil- 
itary service  anywhere  or  at  any  time.    We  ask  and 
claim  exemption  from  all  forms  of  military  prepara- 
tion or  service  for  all  conscientious  objectors  who 
may  be  members  of  the  Methodist  Church.     In  this  they 
have  the  authority  and  support  of  their  Church.  How- 
ever, we  recognize  the  right  of  the  individual  to 
answer  the  call  of  his  government  in  an  emergency  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  his  Christian  conscience. 

17.  We  stand  for  the  recognition  and  maintenance  of 
the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  free  speech,  free 
assembly,  and  a  free  press;  and  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  free  communication  of  mind  with  mind,  as  es- 
sential to  the  discovery  of  truth. 

18.  We  stand  for  the  right  of  every  individual  and 
group  of  individuals  to  believe  in  and  to  advocate 
any  peaceful  method  for  the  solution  of  any  and  all 
problems  that  may  confront  society.    We  stand  upon 
the  single  principle  of  testing  every  such  proposal 
in  the  light  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus. 

19.  We  believe  that  society  has  a  right  to  expect 
that  every  person,  not  physically  nor  mentally  in- 
capacitated, shall  be  constantly  engaged,  so  far  as 
possible,  in  some  vocation  productive  of  coxomon 
good  • 

20.  We  recommend  that  this  social  creed  be  read  to 
our  congregations  at  least  once  a  year  or  placed  in 
their  hands  in  printed  form.    We  further  recommend 
that  in  every  local  church  there  shall  be  a  commit- 
tee to  encourage  the  study  of  our  Social  Creed  and 
to  seek  in  every  possible  way  to  apply  its  princi- 
ples • 

These  statements  do  not  make  up  a  second  social  creed, 
but  constitute  a  development  of  the  first  pronouncements  in 
1908.    Certain  features  of  this  development  have  already 
been  traced  under  the  sectional  heading.  Further  spread  of 
the  social  gospel,  together  with  material  dealing  with  the 
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Creed  was  expanded  in  order  to  affirm  the  right  of  employ- 
ers and  employees  to  organize,  and  to  declare  that  Christ- 
ian principles  should  be  applied  to  the  acquisition  and 
use  of  property.    The  service  motive  in  industry  was  ac- 
cented in  1920,  and  in  1924  the  Church  stated  that  indus- 
try should  become  an  instrument  to  the  more  abundant  life 
of  man,  should  become  so  democratized  as  to  operate  for 
the  benefit  of  society  as  a  whole.    Attempting  some  ex- 
planation of  the  provisions  of  the  growing  Creed  in  1928, 
the  Discipline  declared  that  the  translation  of  these  i- 
deals  into  education  would  mean  the  building  of  a  social 
order  in  which  every  child  would  have  opportunity  for  de- 
velopment.    Applied  to  industry  and  to  economics  they 
would  mean  reciprocity  of  service,  with  a  viev/  to  the  wel- 
fare of  society  as  a  whole.    Put  to  work  for  the  benefit 
of  agriculture  they  would  result  in  more  farmer-owned 
land,  lowering  of  market  distribution  costs,  increased 
opportunities  for  vocational  and  general  education  for 
farm  youth,  more  libraries  and  recreational  facilities, 
better  local  government,  and  the  furtherance  of  rural  or- 
ganization.    In  racial  relationships  they  would  call  for 
educational  equipment  for  immigrants,  increased  effort 
and  means  to  fit  them  into  their  new  environment,  and 
for  closer  cooperation  between  race  churches.  Transla- 
ted into  international  relations  the  ideals  expressed  in 
the  Creed  must  accomplish  the  breakdown  of  removable  bar- 
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Tiers  between  peoples,  trade  discriminations  and  those  of 
color,  creed,  and  race,  with  organization  along  lines  of 
world  interest  rather  than  national  interest,  and  the  end 
of  imperialistic  government  of  backward  peoples.  The 
Church  should  be  used  to  further  these  ideals,  an  agency 
to  help  bring  about  the  end  of  war  by  means  of  a  coopera- 
tive association  of  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

The  "Translation"  of  the  Creed  summarized  above  was 
also  Included  in  the  Discipline  of  1932.    Since  that  date 
the  provisions  have  been  expanded  or  rearranged,  evident- 
ly in  an  effort  to  make  certain  of  the  statements  more  in- 
clusive and  more  self-explanatory.    The  agency  within  the 
organization  of  the  General  Conference  which  has  in  gener- 
al furthered  the  work  of  the  unofficial  Federation  for  So- 
cial Service  in  bringing  these  matters  to  the  attention  of 
the  delegates  is  the  Committee  on  the  State  of  the  Church, 
which  has  had  among  its  sub-groups  a  committee  on  social 
and  industrial  relations.    In  recent  years  Daniel  Marsh, 
president  of  Boston  University;  Bishop  G.  Bromley  Oxnam, 
former  president  of  De  Pauw  University;  and  Ernest  F.  Tit- 
tle, now  minister  of  the  First  Methodist  Church,  Evanston, 
Illinois,  have  been  prominent  in  the  work  of  this  confer- 
ence organization. 

Publications  of  the  Federation  repeatedly  sound  the 
clear  note  of  reform.    Professor  Harry  F.  Ward,  recently 
retired  secretary  of  the  Federation,  ranks  among  the  fore- 
most modern  social  prophets.    The  influence  of  such  clear- 
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thinking  leaders  has  reached  far  across  and  deep  Into  the 
ranks  of  society,  and  the  resalts  of  the  Impact  of  their 
Ideas  upon  the  organizations  of  society  Is  manifested  In 
the  Improving  lot  of  the  ordinary  man.  It  is  not  to  the 
demerit  of  other  denominations  to  state  with  conviction 
that  Methodism  is  the  outstanding  voice  of  social  reform 
today. 

There  will  perhaps  come  a  day  when  the  influence  of 
the  Church  in  the  formation  of  national  policies  will  be 
more  widely  understood,  as,  for  instance,  to  what  extent 
such  documents  as  the  Democratic  Party  Platform  of  1936 
bear  the  imprint  of  men  like  Stanley  High  and  Raymond  Rol- 
lins*   Many  of  the  statements  of  the  1956  platform  show 
kinship  with  those  of  the  Creed:  protection  of  the  family 
and  the  home,  democracy  of  opportunity,  equal  economic  op- 
portunity, adequate  housing,  continuous  work  and  economic 
security  for  the  worker,  schooling  for  youth,  the  abandon- 
ment of  special  privileges,  a  good-neighbor  policy  among 
nations,  opposition  to  war  as  a  national  policy,  the  re- 
moval of  profit  from  war;  freedom  of  speech,  press,  radio, 
and  religious  assembly,--  statements  all  which  sound  like 
the  very  voice  of  prophecy  as  expressed  in  the  Creed. 

In  one  sense,  of  course,  the  explanation  of  such 
principles  as  those  of  the  Creed  must  be  given  with  refer- 
ence to  specific  cases.    Without  any  pretense  of  skill  in 
the  direct  application  of  these  ideals  to  social  practices, 
we  venture  some  further  comment  which  is  to  be  taken  in 
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connection  with  that  already  presented  concerning  the  pro- 
visions as  they  were  given  in  the  first  form  of  the  Creed. 

The  term  "proper"  used  in  reference  to  housing,  the 
regulation  of  marriage,  and  the  regulation  of  working 
hours  for  women  does  not  convey  any  exact  meaning,  but 
would  seem  to  allow  for  variation  according  to  circumstan- 
ces, while  at  the  same  time  attempting  to  set  up  some  sort 
of  an  ideal.    Evidently  in  this  and  other  instances  the 
Church  seeks  to  call  upon  interested  rather  than  disinter- 
ested authority,  and  set  experts  to  work  on  these  prob- 
lems, declaring  for  support  of  progressive  measures.  By 
proper  housing  reference  is  being  made,  we  may  suppose, 
to  the  eradication  of  slums,  and  the  substitution  of  clean, 
light,  well-heated,  sufficiently-roomy  dwellings.  Whether 
these  are  to  be  provided  by  process  of  government,  social- 
ized housing,  state  regulation  of  rental  properties,  in- 
dustrial subsidy,  increases  in  the  scale  of  wages,  or  oth- 
er means  is  not  indicated.    Perhaps  this  is  another  refer- 
ence to  a  "more  equitable  division  of  the  product  of  in- 
dustry." 

Marriage  and  its  relationships  deeply  concern  lead- 
ers of  the  Church  who  are  in  direct  contact  with  homes, 
who  are  called  upon  in  the  most  sacred  hours  which  mark 
the  span  of  life,  christening,  marriage,  death.  Marriage 
is  basally  a  civic  affair.    Many  persons  prefer  also  to 
make  it  a  rite  of  the  Church.     Conscientious  ministers 
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are  not  content  with  the  authority  imparted  by  a  marriage 
license  on  every  occasion.    They  are  under  obligation  to 
their  faith,  their  Church,  the  persons  concerned,  and  to 
society.     It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  they  show 
interest  in  educational  preparation  for  marriage,  econom- 
ic planning,  and  such  regulation  by  law  as  will  provide 
a  reasonable  assurance  of  the  health  of  the  contracting 
parties  and  the  right  of  their  children  to  a  healthy 
birth  amid  circumstances  that  are  at  least  possessed  of 
some  promise  of  wholesome  upbringing.     The  Church  believ- 
es that  more  uniform  divorce  laws  would  assist  ministers 
in  the  conscientious  performance  of  duty.    Present  laws 
vary  to  such  extent  that  in  cases  of  remarriage  it  is 
often  impossible  to  determine  the  exact  conditions  which 
led  to  separation.     Divorces  legal  in  one  state  are  in- 
valid in  others.     Causes  for  which  disunion  is  allowed 
cover  a  wide  area:    adultery,  bigamy,  fraudulent  coercion 
before  marriage,  felony,  excessive  cruelty,  willful  de- 
sertion for  two  years,  hopeless  insanity  of  the  husband, 
two  years  of  excessive  drinking,  end  many  others.  Often 
a  defendant  does  not  have  opportunity  to  defend,  or  a 
co-respondant  to  interplead,  and  provision  for  the  care 
of  children  does  not  enter  into  consideration.  Cases 
have  been  known  where  a  lawful  child  in  one  state  has 
been  declared  illegitimate  in  another. 

The  Church  believes  that  laws  regulating  marriage 
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and  divorce,  the  age  of  contract  and  other  provisions, 
and  all  matters  which  have  to  do  with  disunion  should  be 
common  to  all  the  states.     It  does  not  stand  for  laws  so 
strict  that  results  would  he  as  undesirable  as  those  en- 
couraged by  legal  laxity.     Recognizing  the  validity  of 
many  causes  for  separation,  it  neverthelsss  believes  that 
many  divorces  are  preventable,  that  promiscuous  marriages 
encouraged  by  too-easy  divorces  are  undesirable,  that  bet 
ter  regulation  will  make  for  more  serious,  happy,  health- 
ful unions. 

Of  further  importance  in  family  relationships  is 
the  stand  for  the  care  of  children.     A  feature  of  the 
Creed  in  this  connection  which  has  not  been  discussed  is 
the  declaration  for  wholesome  recreation.    As  a  rule 
Church  plants  are  notoriously  under-equipped  for  this 
sort  of  thing.     Congregations  caight  well  take  this  por- 
tion of  the  Creed  more  seriously  as  a  means  to  diminish 
juvenile  delinquency,  as  might  towns  which  have  fair  pro- 
vision during  sutnmer  when  nature  lends  her  out-of-doors, 
but  are  seriously  lacking  during  the  long  months  of  win- 
ter.    By  the  declaration  favoring  wholesome  recreation 
for  children  Methodism  evidently  commits  herself  to  a 
program  which  will  provide  more  adequate  church  and  com- 
munity facilities,  gymnasiums,  playgrounds,  directors, 
and  planned  recreation.    Concern  has  been  expressed  not 
only  for  the  youth  of  the  cities,  but  also  those  in  the 
wide  areas  where  men  seek  sustenance  from  the  soil.  We 
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have  already  quoted  the  Discipline  of  1928  and  that  of 
1932  in  this  connection. 

It  may  he  said  that,   speaking  generally,  all  the 
statements  of  the  Church  relative  to  the  welfare  of  per- 
sons, and  adaptable  to  farm  conditions,  apply  to  the  fann- 
er.    Some  26%  of  the  people  of  this  country  are  engaged  in 
agriculture.    Just  about  50%  own  the  soil  which  they  cul- 
tivate.    The  26%  receive  less  than  15%  of  the  national  in- 
come.    As  a  wage  earner  the  per  capita  wealth  of  the  farm- 
er is  far  below  that  of  the  laborer  in  other  classes.  His 
sales  dollar  is  not  worth  as  much  as  his  purchase  dollar. 
Apparently  the  city  cannot  take  him  in,  nor  can  it  pur- 
chase all  that  he  can  produce.    Due  to  better  methods, 
and  improved  machinery  he  can  quadruple  his  output  over 
that  of  twenty-five  years  ago.    Of  late  export  trade  has 
so  diminished  that  he  has  been  deprived  of  former  foreign 
outlets  for  his  goods. 

The  Church  calls  attention  to  these  conditions  by 
its  utterances,  pointing  out  their  relation  to  social 
problems  in  other  fields,  asserting  that  they  are  of 
world-wide  concern,  demanding  world  cooperation.  Along 
with  other  classes  the  farmer  is  worthy  of  training  for 
his  work,  of  expert  guidance  to  enable  him  to  better  man- 
age his  affairs  and  conserve  the  values  of  the  land.  The 
Church  has  had  much  to  say  about  the  regulation  of  tar- 
iffs.   High  tariffs  have  played  their  part  in  the  cutting 
off  of  farm  exports  as  other  nations  faced  curtailment  of 
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their  stocks- in-trade,  international  barriers  to  which 
attention  is  called.     As  a  further  safeguard  for  the  farm- 
er and  his  family  we  may  judge  that  the  Methodists  favor 
some  regulation  of  production  in  accordance  with  demand. 

Much  of  the  strength  of  church  leadership  has  been 
recruited  from  rural  areas.     In  the  terminology  of  relig- 
ion the  country  remains  a  symbol  of  early  American  indus- 
try, strength,  and  faith  in  God.    Methodism  would  pre- 
serve this  heritage,  providing  for  the  people  of  the  farm 
some  of  the  opportunities  of  the  city.    The  Creed  declares 
for  the  rights  of  all  men,  dedicating  the  Church  to  ef- 
forts for  their  uplift  in  every  walk  of  life.    This  em- 
phasis on  the  good  life  is  not  new,  but  has  become  more 
diversified  with  the  years  as  the  Creed  reaches  out 
through  the  affairs  of  men. 

The  most  recent  statement  concerning  control  of  the 
liquor  traffic  seems  mild  in  comparison  with  the  pronounce- 
ments of  the  prohibition  era.     Perhaps  the  Church,   in  view 
of  events,  is  deliberately  marking  time,  waiting  for  the 
pendulum  of  opinion  to  swing.     We  venture  the  opinion  that 
fundamentally  the  attitude  has  not  changed,  that  Methodism 
is  still  the  uncompromising  foe  of  the  traffic,  that  the 
day  may  come  when  the  Church  will  again  join  battle  for 
legal  reform.    Prohibition  failed,  and  finally  the  Meth- 
odists accepted  that  failure  as  a  fact.    They  have  never 
admitted,  however,  that  present  conditions  are  an  accept- 
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abl9  substitute,  or  that  some  form  of  prohibition  cannot 
be  made  to  work*    Nor  has  any  statement  been  made  which 
would  indicate  a  lack  of  vigilance.    That  the  Church  now 
largely  limits  activity  to  temperance  instruction  and  lo- 
cal skirmishing  with  the  foe  is  no  evidence  that  other  ac- 
tion will  not  be  forthcoming. 

It  may  be  said  with  reason  that  this,  and  other  pro- 
visions In  the  Creed  raise  questions  instead  of  presenting 
answers.    The  same  thing  may  be  said  without  demerit  of 
the  Ten  Commandments.    The  problems  to  which  the  Creed  di- 
rects attention  are  too  deep-seated,  too  complex  to  allow 
easy  and  immediate  solutions.    Remedies  for  social  ills 
are  still  largely  in  the  realm  of  theory.    Statements  that 
arouse  questions  by  that  very  fact  render  a  certain  con- 
tribution.   We  do  not  wish  to  stop  here,  however.  Believ- 
ers in  the  Creed  seek  hopefully  for  methods  that  will  help 
bring  about  the  realization  of  Its  ideals.    Our  pixrpose 
has  been  to  set  forth  the  development  of  the  Creed,  and 
not  to  determine  means  for  the  realization  of  the  princi- 
ples contained  therein.    We  now  turn  to  the  consideration 
of  various  conclusions  resulting  from  the  study. 

B.    Summary . 

There  is  no  more  fitting  way  to  summarize  the  lines 

of  social  development  than  to  present  their  confluence,  the 

climax  of  years  of  thought  and  effort  under  the  Impact  of 

a  changing  order.    We  therefore  offer  as  a  specific  and  de- 
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tailed  summary  of  the  foregoing  material,  the  Social  Creed 
of  the  Methodist  Church  as  given  on  page  200,  and  forward, 
in  this  manuscript,  without  again  needlessly  incorporating 
the  provisions  as  they  have  already  been  stated.    In  more 
general  suaimary  it  may  be  said  that,  starting  with  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery--  the  owning,  buying,  and  selling  of 
men  as  bondservants  and  chattels--  the  Church  exercised 
her  forces  in  the  cause  of  freedom  as  the  natural  birth- 
right of  the  individual,  freedom  to  choose  his  way  of  live- 
lihood, to  work  for  a  just  and  living  wage,  to  organize, 
to  provide  for  the  security  of  himself  and  his  family  a- 
gainst  disease,  unemployment,  and  occupational  dangers.  In 
short,  Methodism  has  stood  for  the  transcendance  of  human 
rights  over  the  domination  of  wealth,  powers,  systems,  and 
machines,  for  the  elevation  of  personality  to  god-like 
character  in  a  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth. 

Since  their  very  genesis  the  Methodists  have  consid- 
ered all  spirituous  liquors  and  drugs  to  be  a  menace  save 
when  used  medicinally.     In  early  days  the  Church  opposed  i( 
distilling,  and  the  buying  or  selling  of  spirituous  liquors 
by  members.    Restrictive  rules  were  abandoned  in  1790,  and 
restored  in  1848,  at  which  time  Methodism  rose  above  the 
pressure  of  rested  and  private  interests  to  engage  actively 
in  the  fight  against  the  license  system.    In  one  sense  the 
struggle  is  against  sin,  but  the  problem  is  now  considered 
social,  the  traffic  a  threat  to  the  peace  and  security  of 
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individuals,  society,  and  government*    When  the  temperance 
crusade  failed  to  accomplish  desired  reforms  the  Church 
turned  to  law.  This  distinct  change  in  thought  and  method 
established  a  precedent  in  social  action.  The  Prohibition 
Amendment,  for  which  Methodists  were  chiefly  responsible, 
was  an  evidence  of  the  hitting  power  of  the  Church,  showing 
what  can  be  accomplished  when  the  membership  is  thoroughly 
aroused  and  working  for  a  comGuon  purpose.    Leaders,  realiz- 
ing that  the  amendment  was  not  the  perfect  answer  to  the 
problem  of  liquor  control —  though  not  without  praiseworthy 
results,  continue  to  declare  firmly  that  the  solution  lies 
in  some  form  of  social  control* 

After  giving  attention  to  the  servants  of  the  Church 
relative  to  wages,  living  conditions,  and  opportunities  for 
education,  the  Methodists  reached  out  into  society  at  large 
to  claim  fairness,  equality,  and  opportunity  for  all  men, 
and  set  to  work  with  characteristic  spirit  to  accomplish 
practical  results.    Schools,  and  asylums  for  the  broken  and 
the  aged  were  established  and  maintained.    Not  content  with 
mere  ideology,  they  devoted  their  resources  to  the  attain- 
ment of  social  ends.    Statutes  and  institutions  do  not  a- 
lone  mark  the  results*    Changed  attitudes  and  opinions  are 
of  first  rank  in  the  accomplishment  of  reform*    The  Metho- 
dist power  of  propaganda  has  been  at  times  tremendous* 

Out  of  an  age  where  wars  though  dreaded  were  not  in 
all  instances  looked  upon  as  being  contrary  to  Christian 
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standards,  up  from  days  when  the  Church  insistently  gave  of 
her  own  to  fight  for  cause,  Methodism  has  evolved  to  the 
present  stand  against  all  forms  of  warfare,  risen  out  of 
nationalism  to  internationalism  and  considerations  of  world 
peace,  world  tribunals,  and  a  family  of  nations.     In  the 
past  the  Methodist  Church  has  helped  to  win  wars.    Now  it 
stands  against  all  armed  conflict  as  a  means  for  the  set- 
tling of  disputes  between  the  countries  of  the  world,  de- 
claring that  war  is  not  inevitable,  refusing  to  believe 
that  any  dispute  can  arise  between  nations  which  cannot  be 
settled  by  arbitration.    The  rights  of  conscientious  objec- 
tors are  recognized,  and  urged  upon  the  consideration  of 
nations  and  individuals. 

The  Creed  is  a  comprehensive  statement  of  ideals  end 
purposes  for  the  redemption  of  society.    These  principles 
are  grounded  in  the  Christian  Gospel,  which  is  in  essence 
a  social  gospel,  and  is  not  to  be  understood  aside  from 
personal  salvation.    The  Church  emphasizes  personal  relig- 
ion and  personal  experience  as  the  primary  conditions  of  a 
changed  society,  believing  that  individuals  who  claim  alleg- 
iance to  Jesus  Christ  are  also  accepting  a  moral  imperative 
to  use  what  they  gain  in  ways  beneficial  to  mankind. 

C •  Conclusion. 

1.    The  Creed  declares  for  Christian-Democratic  prin- 
ciples and  processes  for  social  improvemeni. 

By  this  Creed  the  Church  commits  herself  to  the  sup- 
port of  democratic  processes  for  the  benefit  of  humanity, 
believing  that  progress  is  divine,  God  Immanent  in  the 
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life  of  His  people.  His  kingdom  to  be  realized  by  evolu- 
tion, grown  by  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  the  labor  of  hu- 
man hands,  and  the  devotion  of  human  hearts.    The  Greed 
is  more  than  a  program;   it  is  the  witness  of  the  active 
Spirit  of  God. 

2 .     It  is  a  product  of  those  same  principles  and  proces- 
ses, as  well  as  a  starting  place  for  future  reform. 

The  Creed  represents  the  starting  place  for  future 
reforms;  it  is  also,  and  this  is  a  fact  not  to  be  over- 
looked, a  result  in  its  own  right,  the  consummation  of 
ideals  and  practices  in  the  past  life  of  the  Church.  Re- 
cords of  church  interest  and  church  action  show  that  Meth- 
odism has  both  accepted  and  denied  various  provisions  of 
this  modern  gospel.    However,  that  the  Creed  exists  at 
all  is  proof  of  the  increasing  penetration  of  the  social 
spirit.    The  roots  go  deep,  to  any  point  or  place  where 
the  Methodist  enthusiasm  for  redemption  touched  society, 
awakening  compassion  for  man,   and  desire  to  improve  him 
and  the  conditions  in  which  he  lives.     The  Creed  rose  out 
of  the  very  context  of  life  as  social  changes  caused  the 
Church  to  develop  an  adequate  gospel.     All  the  larger  de- 
nominations conducted  pioneer  experiments  in  this  field 
under  the  influence  of  great  leaders,  and  the  stimulus  of 
kindred  effort.     All  progressed.     That  Methodism  came  to 
a  place  of  leadership  was  due  in  large  measure  to  the 
Methodist  zeal  for  evangelism,   and  the  advantages  of  a 
connective  system. 
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The  Methodist  Church  has  been  called  the  church  of 
the  plain  man.    This  characterization  is  less  true  than 
formerly,  but  still  should  be  taken  into  account.  There 
are  multitudes  of  plain  men,  many  of  whom  are  Methodists. 
The  Creed  is  designed  to  benefit  everyone,  but  the  provi- 
sions certainly  have  most  to  do  for  the  plain  man,  since 
he  is  most  in  need,  and  less  able  to  do  for  himself  than 
persons  of  wealth,  power,  and  strategic  position.  Yet, 
under  able  leadership,  the  processes  of  democratic  reform 
will  be  within  his  grasp.    The  Church,  well  aware  of  this 
potential  power,  is  at  work  to  develop  competent  leader- 
ship.   No  small  amouht  of  the  strength  of  Methodism  for 
social  progress  lies  in  the  membership  of  the  churches, 
a  fact  to  be  remembered  if  it  seems  that  Methodists  today 
are  too  fond  of  speaking  in  terms  of  numbers. 

^ *     It  is  a  most  important  witness  of  the  increasing 
spread  of  the  spirit  of  the  social  gospel. 

Reactionary  forces  have  been  most  evident  among  per- 
sons of  position,  and  ultra-conservatives  in  religion.  Ut- 
terances and  programs  have  been  condemned  or  held  suspect 
because  of  an  evident  kinship  with  certain  principles  of 
Socialism.     Adoption  of  the  social  gospel  has  resulted  in 
radicalism  on  the  part  of  some  leaders,  both  preachers 
and  laymen,   and  opposition  hj  others  has  led  to  the  oppos- 
ite extreme  of  conservatism.  Ministers  with  families  have 
suffered  salary  reductions  because  of  adherence  to  the 
Creed,  teachers  have  been  forced  out,  members  of  national 
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Church  Boards  have  lost  their  places,  and  the  secretaries 
of  the  Federation  for  Social  Service  have  been  denied  per- 
mission to  speak  in  certain  Methodist  schools.    The  Creed 
was  left  out  of  the  Discipline  of  1936.    Partisans  feared 
that  it  would  not  be  included  at  the  Uniting  Conference 
in  1939,  but  the  Federation  served  as  a  lively  sparkplug, 
arousing  strong  sentiment  for  Inclusion.     Eighty-four  per- 
sons out  of  90  of  the  coiumlttee  appointed  to  formulate  a 
statement  of  social  ideals  favored  adoption  of  the  com- 
pleted articles.    The  conference  endorsed  this  judgment 
after  a  spirited  debate  over  the  section  on  conscientious 
objectors.    A  section  relative  to  "social  planning  and 
control  in  the  economic  process  for  the  common  good"  was 
deleted  because  important  laymen  feared  the  bureaucratic 
control  of  individual  business  enterprise. 

We  have  said  that  the  Creed  itself  is  the  most  im- 
portant witness  of  a  steadily  growing  spirit  of  social 
reform.    This  spirit  is  of  course  the  necessary  premise 
to  the  acceptance  of  formulated  statements  of  belief  and 
purpose.     Indications  point  to  the  ultimate  thoroughgoing 
adoption  of  these  principles  as  the  basis  of  a  working 
program  for  the  Church.    They  do  not  as  yet  represent  the 
united  voice  of  Methodism,  but  voices  of  dissension  grow 
less,  and  as  understanding  widens  it  seems  that  even  dis- 
senters are  coming  to  view  the  Creed  as  an  accepted  fact. 
The  spirit  of  reform,  of  which  the  Creed  is  the  Voice, 
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has  alrsady  accomplished  far-reaching  results. 

4 .  It  is  the  basis  of  the  social  platform  of  American 
Protestantism* 

The  Creed  of  1908  was  the  first  formulated  statement 
of  Christian  purposes  in  the  social  order  to  be  adopted  by 
a  church  in  the  United  States,  and  was  taken  over  almost 
word  for  word  by  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  in  America.     It  provided  the  groundwork  for  the 
social  platform  of  American  Protestantism. 

5 .  The  main  authority  of  the  Creed  lies  in  the  universal 
nature  of  the  stVtements  themselves;  they  strike  to 
■the  heart  of  the  problems  of  society. 

The  authority  of  the  Creed  is  not  alone  invested  in 
the  fact  of  its  wide  acceptance,  but  principally  in  the 
nature  of  the  statements  themselves.  That  they  strike  to 
the  very  heart  of  the  social  situation  is  apparent.  They 
are  universal  rather  than  denominational,  bearing  the  im- 
print of  many  leaders  of  social  reform,  and  are  indicative 
of  a  general  trend  toward  a  full  and  adequate  Social 
Christianity.     In  giving  form  to  these  ideals,  and  accord- 
ing them  prominent  place  in  the  life  of  the  Church,  Metho- 
dism has  rendered  an  important  contribution,  in  the  pro- 
cess of  which  the  Church  has  been  true  to  a  well-deserved 
reputation  for  leadership  in  the  crusade  for  social  re- 
form. 
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ABSTRACT 

The  purpose  of  this  Dissertation  is  to  trace  in 
Methodism,  with  particular  reference  to  the  official 
records  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,   the  rise  of 
social  interest  and  action  which  led  to  the  formulation 
and  adoption  of  the  Social  Greed.     The  Creed  is  a  compre- 
hensive statement  of  ideals  and  purposes  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  society.    These  principles  are  grounded  in  the 
Christian  Gospel,  v/hich  is  in  essence  a  social  gospel. 

The  social  gospel  of  Methodism  is  not  to  he  under- 
stood aside  from  personal  salvation.     The  Church  empha- 
sizes personal  religion  and  personal  experience  as  the 
primary  conditions  of  a  changed  society,  believing  that 
individuals  who  claim  allegiance  to  Jesus  Christ  are  al- 
so accepting  a  moral  imperative  to  use  what  they  gain  in 
ways  beneficial  to  mankind.     This  spirit  of  service  had 
rise  in  the  Holy  Club  at  Oxford,   and  the  work  of  John 
Wesley. 

The  first  widening  of  the  social  field  in  America 
came  to  pass  in  connection  with  slavery,   an  issue  which 
finally  brought  division  in  the  Church  as  well  as  in  the 
Nation.     Freeing  the  black  man  by  law  and  war  did  not 
free  him  from  the  slavery  of  ignorance  and  white-man's 
prejudice.     The  Freedmen's  Aid  Society  came  into  exis- 
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tence  as  an  agency  of  rehabilitation.    After  thirty-five 
years  of  effort  in  behalf  of  the  negro,  Methodism  succeed- 
ed in  electing  a  colored  bishop* 

Larger  considerations  of  race  developed  along  with 
the  black- white  issue  and  the  increase  of  iinmigration.  The 
Methodists  opposed  Chinese  exclusion,  and  Japanese  exclus- 
ion, taking  a  firm  stand  against  all  race  discriminations, 
claims  of  racial  superiority,  and  rampant  nationalism. 

Paced  by  widespread  illiteracy,  the  Methodists  de- 
veloped schools,  not  only  for  the  care  of  their  own,  but 
for  all  who  would  come.    The  Church  became  a  power  in  ed- 
ucation, maintaining  that  education  is  second  in  impor- 
tance only  to  religion.    It  plnneered  in  industrial  edu- 
cation, and  early  provided  facilities  for  advanced  study. 
The  schools  of  the  Church  have  been  prolific  in  the  out- 
put of  teachers,  and  their  work  among  negroes  has  been 
outstanding.    Millions  of  dollars  have  been  raised  for 
maintenance  end  endowments,  all  invested  in  the  youth  of 
the  world.    Methodism  has  been  an  ardent  supporter  of  the 
public  schools,  believing  that  an  Ignorant  suffrage  is 
one  of  the  greatest  dangers  to  democracy. 

In  early  years  the  Methodists  adopted  strict  rules 
against  the  use,  buying,  and  selling  of  spirituous  li- 
quors.   The  pressure  of  vested  and  private  interests 
caused  these  rules  against  buying  and  selling  to  be  laid 
aside 9  but  they  were  restored  in  1848.    The  Methodist 
Church  now  stands  opposed  to  any  licensed  liquor  trade  fbetso- 
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ever,  affirming  that  the  traffic  endangers  the  peace  and 
security  of  Individuals,  of  society,  and  of  government. 
While  in  one  sense  the  fi^t  is  against  sin>  the  problem 
is  novi  considered  to  be  social,  to  be  remedied  by  social 
action,  the  program  for  reform  to  be  determined  by  en- 
lightened public  opinion.    When  the  temperance  crusade 
failed  to  accomplish  desired  reforms,  the  Church  turned 
to  legal  measures,  a  procedure  which  marked  a  distinct 
change  in  thought  as  well  as  in  method,  establishing  a 
precedent  in  social  action.    Methodists  were  chiefly  re- 
sponsible for  the  Prohibition  Amendment.     The  statute 
was  an  evidence  of  the  hitting  power  of  the  Church. 

After  giving  attention  to  the  servants  of  the  Church 
relative  to  wages,   living  conditions,  and  opportunities 
for  education,  the  Methodists  reached  out  into  society  to 
claim  fairness,  equality,  and  opportunity  for  all  men, 
and  set  to  work  with  characteristic  spirit  to  accomplish 
practical  results.    Not  content  with  a  mere  ideology, 
they  devoted  their  resources  to  the  attainment  of  social 
ends.     Statutes  and  institutions  do  not  alone  mark  the 
results.     Changed  attitudes  and  opinions  are  of  first 
rank  in  the  accomplishment  of  reform.     The  Methodist  pow- 
er of  propaganda  has  been  at  times  tremendous. 

Starting  with  the  institution  of  slavery,  the  Church 
exercised  her  forces  in  the  cause  of  freedom  as  the  nat- 
ural birthright  of  the  individual,  freedom  to  choose  his 
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way  of  livelihood,  to  organize,  to  provide  for  the  secur- 
ity of  himself  and  his  family  against  disease,  unemploy- 
ment, and  occupational  dangers.  In  short,  Methodism  has 
stood  for  the  transcendance  of  human  rights  over  the  dom- 
ination of  wealth,  powers,  systems,  and  machines,  for  the 
elevation  of  personality  to  god-like  character  in  a  King- 
dom of  C-od  on  earth  as  a  premise  to  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

Out  of  an  age  where  wars  were  not  in  all  instances 
held  to  be  un-Christian,  up  from  days  when  the  Church  in- 
sistently gave  of  her  own  to  fight  for  cause,  Methodism 
has  evolved  to  the  present  stand  against  war,  risen  out 
of  nationalism  to  internationalism  and  considerations  of 
world  peace,  world  tribunals,   and  a  family  of  nations. 
Methodism  has  helped  to  win  wars.    Now  it  stands  against 
all  war,  declaring  that  war  is  not  inevitable,  refusing 
to  believe  that  any  emergency  can  arise  between  nations 
which  cannot  be  settled  by  arbitration.     The  rights  of 
conscientious  objectors  are  recognized,  and  urged  upon 
the  consideration  of  nations  and  individuals. 

The  confluence  of  many  avenues  of  interest  and  labor 
is  found  in  the  Social  Creed,  which  is  the  gospel  in  terms 
of  modern  society,  and  is  itself  a  summary  of  the  growth 
of  social  thought  and  effort,  as  well  as  a  prograjii  for  fu- 
ture reform.    The  roots  go  deep,  to  any  point  where  the 
Methodist  enthusiasm  for  redemption  touched  society,  awak- 
ening compassion  for  man,  and  desire  to  improve  him  and 
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the  conditions  in  which  he  lives.     It  rose  out  of  the  con- 
text of  life  as  social  changes  caused  the  Church  to  devel- 
op an  adequate  social  gospel.     In  giving  form  to  these 
high  principles,   and  according  them  prominent  place  in  the 
life  of  the  Church,  Methodism  has  rendered  an  important 
contribution,  in  the  process  of  which  the  Church  has  been 
true  to  a  well-deserved  reputation  for  leadership  in  the 
crusade  for  social  righteousness. 

The  main  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  trace  the  rise 
of  the  Creed.  Conclusions  reached  regarding  its  nature, 
and  effect  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  Creed  declares  for  Christian- Democratic  prin- 
ciples and  processes  for  social  improvement. 

2.  It  is  the  product  of  those  same  principles  and 

processes,  as  well  as  a  starting  place  for  future  reform.  i 
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3.  It  is  a  most  important  witness  of  the  increasing 
spread  of  the  spirit  of  the  social  gospel. 

4.  The  Social  Creed  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  was  the  basis  of  the  social  platform  of  all  Ameri- 
can Protestantism. 

5.  The  main  authority  of  the  Creed  lies  in  the  uni- 
versal nature  of  the  statements  themselves;  they  strike 
to  the  heart  of  the  problems  of  society. 
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